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Were you ever “fooled” 
by a talking machine >? 


If you ever heard a talking machine without 
seeing it, did you, even momentarily, imagine 
that someone was singing or playing c 


Probably there are few so unmusical as to be unable 
to detect the talking machine tone the very instant 
it is heard. There is one instrument, however, 
from which the talking machine tone is absent, an 
instrument which Re-Creates all-forms of music in 
a way that actually deceives the most highly trained 
ear. It is Thomas A. Edison’s new invention, 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


This new invention has no coined trade name. It 
is known by its inventor’s name. It embodies a 
new art, the culmination of four years’ research 
work by Mr. Edison in chemistry and acoustics, 
during which time he spent over two million dollars 
in experiments alone. It is not a talking 
machines It does not give a mere 
mechanical and only approximate repro- 
duction of musical sounds. It actually 


Re-Creates Music 


Numerous great artists—singers and instrumentalists 
—have sung and played in direct comparison with 
Edison’s Re-Creation of their work, and the musica) 
critics of more than two hundred of America’s 
principal newspapers, ia the columns of their own 
papers, admit that they cannot distinguish between 
an artist’s voice or instrumental performance and 
Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


Watch your local papers 


for the announcement of a merchant in your locality, 
who is licensed by Mr. Edison to demonstrate and 


sell this new invention. 


Ask for the booklet 
“What the Critics Say.” 


THOMAS A, EDISON, Inc. 
Dept. 7761, Orange, N. J. 











Anna Case 


The Miracle Girl of the Metro- 
politan, whose bewitchingly beau- 
tiful soprano voice was chosen for 
the first test to determine whether 
Edison had actually succeeded in 
achieving his ambition to Re-Create 
the human voice so perfeétly that 
his Re-Creation could not be distin- 
guished from the original. Since 
then many other great artists have 


made similar tests—always with 





the same successful result. 


Hear Edison’s Re-Creation of 
Anna Case’s voice, and then hear 
her at the Metropolitan or when 
she is on concert tour. 


This photograph shows Miss Case 
actually singing in direét comparison 
with Edison’s Re-Creation of her 
voice. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


T THE beginning of a new 
A year there is an inevitable 

tendency toward retros- 
pection; and, on casting back 
over the events of the past year, 
it becomes apparent that it has 
been in some respects a red lette1 
year for MACLEAN’sS MAGAZINE. 
A year of trial also, for the pro- 
blems of finance in a period of 
uncertainty marked by gigantic 
advances in publication costs, are 
necessarily trying. Nineteen 
sixteen, however, has seen the 
idea of gathering into one Cana- 
dian magazine the best work of 
the greatest Canadian winters 
carried out with a degree of 
success that hardly seemed pos- 
sible at the outset. The year has 
seen the gradual building up of 
a list of contributors that in- 
cludes practically all Canada’s 
most famous writers and poets, 
a galaxy of unexcelled lustre, in- 
cluding Sir Gilbert Parker, Step- 
hen Leacock, Arthur Stringer, 
Robert W. Service, Agnes C. 
Laut, Arthur E. McFarlane, 
Peter McArthur, Nellie L. Me- 
Clung, Alan Sullivan, L. M. 
Montgomery, Robert J. C. Stead, 
Janey Canuck, H. F. Gadsby, 
Hopkins Moorhouse, A. C. AI- 
lenson, W. A. Craick — just to 
mention some of them. They 
have all been more or less regu- 
lar contributors, too, making 
MACLEAN’s thoroughly represen- 
tative of the very best in Cana- 
dian literature. From an edi- 
torial standpoint it has been a 
great year; and as a _ result 
broader ambitions have been 
aroused. 

Naturally also it has been a 
splendid year from the circula- 
tion standpoint. A Canadian 
nublication conducted on such 
broadly national lines has a na- 
tural appeal for the best type of 
Canadian readers and it has fol- 
lowed that the subscription lists 
have been strengthened by the 
addition of many thousands of 
influential representative people. 
In this respect the good work is 
just beginning, however. There 
are still many thousands of 
people we should have as readers 
who have not yet fallen into line 
with us. We aim to reach them 
all during the coming year. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given under the authority of the ‘* War 
Measures Act, 1914.”’ that during the first week in January, 1917, an inventory 
will be made by the Post Office Authorities, of every male between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty-five, residing in Canada. 





National Service Cards and addressed envelopes for their return to 
Ottawa have been placed in the hands of all Postmasters for distribution 
amongst the persons required to fillin such cards. Every male person of the 
prescribed ages is required to fill in and return a card enclosed in an envelope 
within ten days of its receipt. 

Any person who fails to receive a card and envelope may obtain the same 


upon application to the nearest Postmaster. 


R. B. BENNETT, 
Ottawa, 15th December, 1916. Director General. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE CARD 





1. What is your full name ? 


. Where do you live? Province 
you born 
. Name of city, town, ) 


q 6. In what country was | 
village or Post Office j . , 


your father born ? j 
Street Numt 7. In what country was | 
= your mother born? /} 


. How much time have you lost | Were you born a British subject ? 
in last 12 montnsfrom sickness ? f{ 


If not, are you naturalized ? 
. Have you full use of your arms ? 





5. Which are you—married, | 


- Of your legs ? 13. Of your sight ? single or a widower? - | 


How many persons besides | 
{ 


. Of your hearing yourself do you support 


17. What are you working at for a living ? 
18. Whorn do you work for ? 
19. Have you a trade or profession? 20. If so, what ? 


21. Are you working now ? 22. If not, why 7. 


23. Would you be willing to change your present work for other necessary work at the same pay during the war 


24. Are you willing, if your railway fare is paid, to leave where you now live, and go to some other place in Canada to do such work 














GOD SAVE THE KING 
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‘The Exact Answer *& 
see we Christmas Gilt 


MAGAZINE 1s the exact answer more often than not 
to the perplexing question—“W hat can I give him (or 
her) at a cost of $1.50 or so?” —This because it is just 
what will be liked best by the receiver of your Christmas gift. 
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And among magazines, MACLEAN’S is the exact answer—this because of 
its all-Canadian character, the exceedingly high class of its contributors 
(writers and illustrators), and because it is clean and decent, fit to go into every 
good home, and to be read by all the family. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZIN 
Monthly---$1.50 A Year 
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Ee Th (ss » A beautiful Christmas card bearing your name as donor, 
iS Culver Swill be sent to those to whom you instruct us to send 
5 ’ MACLEAN’S, to arrive on Christmas Day. Also, the January 
5 AY issue of MACLEAN’S will be mailed to arrive on Christmas Day. 
& {| So the whole transaction is handled just as you would have it handled. 

Si 

5 Fill in the names of your friends on the coupon below and mail it to us with 
Is $1.50 for each name. 

E 








The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send a copy of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE to each of the following for one year, 
with the Christmas Number, along with one of vour special announcement cards. 


emenctatoe 


dollars to pay for the same. 


Address 


Full name of one to whom the subscription is to be given. 
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~ hut do let your shin breathe 


If you really want to have and keep the charm of 
‘a skin you love to touch” don’t, don't, go to bed 
a single night with powder flakes still lodged in 
the delicate pores! 


They are sure to clog these wee breathing places 
of the skin and make them grow coarse and large. 
A dry rubbing or grease cleansing merely force 
the powder flakes, mingled with dirt and _ oil, 
deeper into the pores causing blackheads and 
blemishes Instead— 


Spend five minutes this way tonight 


Dip a cloth in warm water and hold it to your face until the 
skin is softened and damp. Now take a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and go over your face with the cake itself just as 


a man does with a shaving stick. Wet the tips of your fingers 


and work up a lather from the soap left on your face. Rub 
this cleansing, antiseptic lather gently into the pores. Rinse 


with warm water, then with cold. If possible, finish by rub- 
bing the face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. For a 
sensitive skin substitute a dash of ice water for the ice itself. 


For sale by Canadian druggists from coast to coast. 
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Use this treatment perstsfent/ 
Your complexion cannot hi 


'y and powder as much as you like 
/p taking on step by step that per- 
manent clearness, freshness and charm which the steady use of 


Woodbury’'s always brings. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. A 
25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of this treat 
ment. Get your cake today. 


Write today for week’s-size cake 
For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap 
large enough for a week of this treatment. For 10c, samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and P 
Write today. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 472 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario, Canada. 
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4 Jordan is a Hard Road 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


Author of “The Weavers.” “The Right of Way,” 


se HAT do you think of 
it, Doctor?” 
The Young Doctor 


had just stepped from his buggy in front 
of the drug store in the main street of 
Askatoon. The quizzical question was 
followed by a round of laughter from a 
half-dozen noon-timers. 

“I think it’s mental deficiency,” satiri- 
cally answered the Young Doctor who, 
dusty from his drive and weary of face 
and mind from a long vigil at a bedside 
and a twenty-mile journey, was cheerful 
and dryly playful as ever. He had no 
idea what they were talking about. 

“Shure, it looks like it,” said old Patsy 
Kernaghan, “for what would he be doin‘ 
here?” 

“What would who be doin’ here, Patsy, 
and what looking like what?” asked the 
Young Doctor, with the look of one who 
suffered fools gladly and for some reason 
suffered this fool more gladly than others. 

Patsy bridled. “Bill Minden — that’s 
who! An’ the top of his head must be 
gone on’ the inside of his mind, that he’d 
be settlin’ here. What would he be doin’ 
here but watchin’ the wheat grow! 
Though to be sure there’s three trains a 
day an’ it’s a sight to see y’r honor busy 
in the lambin’ season.” 

This last reference to the Young Doc- 
tor’s activity in shepherding the passage 
of new arrivals into the world and inci- 
dentally into Askatoon, produced a gale 
of laughter. 

“Well, you'll not be thinkin’ much of 
lambin’ yourself, Patsy,” responded the 
Young Doctor. “Whatever Mr. William 
Minden does, at your age and in your de- 
based state of health yourself’ll be afther 
thinking of black horses with long tails 
and a carriage for one only.” He always 
put on a slight Irish brogue when talk- 
ing to Patsy Kernaghan. 

“Aw, no, Doctor dear,” drawled the old 
man, “let thim ride behind the black 
harses as never rode before. I’ll be gettin’ 
to me long home in a_wheel-barra! 
There’s more than one of thim that’s got 
safe past you’ll be glad to help put out 
o’ sight what you’ve left of me.” 


“The Money Master,” eto. 

















“No, no, I'll keep you alive just to hear 
you talk in the foreign language you call 
your mother-tongue, Patsy,” smiled the 
Young Doctor, having tied the halter of 
his grey mare to the hitching-post by the 
sidewalk. “But who is Mr. William Min- 
den, and where does he come from?” 

WO OR three of the group sniggered 

and winked at each other, for who 
had not heard of Bill Minden, the notori- 
ous train and stage-coach robber, who 
faithfully kept the Sabbath day holy, 
and as faithfully made unholy every other 
day of the week when it served his pur- 
pose so to do. They knew that the Young 
Doctor loved to hear Patsy Kernaghan 
talk, for they both had come from the 
Emerald Isle. 


William Minden!” re 


CN TASS care, witiam Minden!” 1 
> Illustrated by Harry C Edwards Cc OO FRM SNNCeae- ; 


it ye want to insult a stranger 
in the place?—I ask ye that. The wide 
wurruld knows Bill Minden as Bill Min- 
den, without anny handle to his name and 
no William at all.” 

“Never heard of him,” retorted the 
Young Doctor. “‘What’s he done? Who 
is he?” 

“Never hard of him!” exclaimed Ker- 
naghan. “Never hard of Bill Minden! 
Wasn’t it two years ago he stuck up the 
express down in Oregon? Didn’t he rob 
the stage-coach a year ago at Lancy, and 
didn’t’ 

“That wasn’t proved,” interjected a 
voice. 

“An’ the express business wasn’t prov- 
ed aither,” declared Kernaghan; “an’ 
after Bill left the court with tears in his 
beautiful eyes and not a stain on his char- 
acter, didn’t he own up to it, and give five 
hundred dollars to an orphan children’s 
home! Always doin’ that kind of thing, 
isn’t he, Father Roche—I’ll say that of 
him, though he’s a Protis’ant,” he added 
with the air of doing a brave thing. 

He had addressed his last words to a 
new arrival in the group round him—a 
priest, the much beloved priest who 
guarded and guided his very small Cath- 
olic flock at Askatoon. 

“Ah, yes, yes, Kernaghan. He also 
gave five hundred dollars to the Confra 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament for the 
poor of Portland at the same time,” re 
sponded Father Roche, who smilingly ac 
knowledged the respectful salutations of 
the crowd. 

“Thoughtful William,” remarked the 
Young Doctor, shaking hands with Father 
Roche. “We could find use for his sym- 
pathies at Askatoon if he came our way.” 


, 


ATSY threw up his hands. “Come 
our way! Aw, Doctor dear, what ’ve 
I been sayin’ all this time, but that Bill 
Minden’s here—here now in Askatoon! 
Settled here—come to stay—brought his 
ox and his ass an’ everything that’s his.” 


“Or not, as the cuse may be,” rejoined 








10 


the Young Doctor. 
camped?” 

“Shure, he’s at the Sunbright Hotel— 
where else would a rich man like him be 
stayin’?” 

The Young Doctor looked at Kernaghan 
quizzically. “Now how do you know he’s 
rich? Seen the inside of his till—eh?” 

Kernaghan grinned. “Aw, Doctor dear, 
does anyone think a man that’s opened as 
manny tills as Bill Minden wouldn’t have 
a full one of his own?” 

“And what do you think he’s come here 
for?” continued the Young Doctor. “You 
have a great head, Patsy. Now give ita 
chance. What is Bill Minden, the train 
robber, doing in Askatoon?” 

’atsy reflected a minute scratching his 
head behind the ear. “Well, there’s manny 
a busy man that’s never had time to look 
at himself, an’ he just steals away some- 
where to a backwater to see his own face.” 

Father Roche smiled broadly. ‘“Soli- 
tude and repentance, is that it, Kerna- 
ghan?” 

Before Patsy could ‘reply Jonas Bil- 
lings, the livery-stable keeper, intervened. 
“Say, you call Askatoon a backwater, do 
you? Nothin’ doin’, eh? You'll get 
yourself disliked, Kernaghan, my friend.” 

“Shure, wouldn’t it seem like a back- 
water to Minden,” answered Patsy. “A 
man that’s used to stoppin’ a train or 
holdin’ up a stage-coach ’d think Askatoon 
was a cimetairy.” 

“Has anyone seen him?” asked the 
Young Doctor. “What sort of a looking 
man is he?” 


“Where is he 





NE OR two mouths opened, but Patsy 
was not to be denied. 

“Seen him! Isn’t his face as well known 
as that of the Pope! Hasn’t his forty- 
graf been in the papers for manny a year? 
Didn’t I see him meself step aff the train 
here, an’ didn’t I look to see if he’d carry 
it away with him, ingine and all? ‘ Didn’t 
I see him in Vancouver? What’s he like? 
Well, his head’s as big as a cushion, as 
black as jet—not a grey hair annywhere. 
Did ye ivir see pictures of the Dook o’ 
Norfolk? Well, Bill Minden’s like him, 
with a big black, bushy beard, spread out 
more than the Dook’s, with beautiful 
black, bushy eyebrows that the Dook ’d 
have too if he let his grow—shure, I saw 
the Dook wance when he come to May- 
nooth. About five foot eleven Bill is— 
about the height of the Dook; but whin 
it comes to shoulders — aw well there 
y’are, the Dook just draps away to naw- 
thing at all, an’ he’s a fine chist too. Bill 
has a chist like a house and a head like 
the cupoly at the tap of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Shure, its a gran’ sight to lock 
at him. None o’ your sky-scrapers, but 
somethin’ like the fellow they called Atlas 
that carried the wurruld on his back—a 
hell of a fine fellow!” 


He could get no further. A gust of 
laughter shook the crowd. 


Patsy waved a hand at them all con- 
temptuously. “He’s a fine man that— 
whativir his past, he’s a fine man. What 
was the wurrd he asked me afther he 
learned that I was Irish? ‘Which is the 
way to the Cat’lic church?’ he sez to me, 
an’ I told him. ‘Which is the way to the 
hotel?’ he sez to me—‘to the Sunbright 
Hotel?’ he sez to me;—an’ I told him.” 

“Yes, but which way did he go?” asked 
the Young Doctor. 

“He wint to the hotel—the man had to 
have a bed and a meal, hadn’t he? But 
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it shows the heart of him whin he asks 
his way to the Cat-lic church first.” 

“T have not noticed him in the vicinity,” 
interjected Father Roche with mild irony. 

“Bill Minden isn’t a Catholic,” grunted 
Billings, the livery-stable proprietor. 
“Say, I remember him on the Siwash 
River ten years ago. He’s a Protes’aut, 
but he don’t hold by church goin’. I’ve 
seen him sit right out on the stoop in 
front of the Mosquito Hotel at Siwash 
Junction, on a Sunday mornin’, reading 
his Bible with a church not three hundred 
yards eway, holdin’ his own meetings. 
He'd sit there aii mornin’ readin’ the 
Bible—the Old Testament it was; and 
p’raps sometimes he’d let out sume com- 
mentory on what he read — maybe about 
Elijah or Nebuchednozzar or Boaz cr 
Daniel or Abr’m; an’ he wouldn’t have 
any argyment about it. He’d just lay 
down the law, an’ ye had to take it. He 
carries that little black Bible round with 
him wherever he goes. He’d read it on 
Sunday morning solemn and _ satisfied, 
an’ on a Monday night he’d stick up a 
train all alone—walk right through a car 
scoopin’ jewels and cash as he went. I 
suppose readin’ on a Sunday mornin’ 
about Saul and David havin’ killed their 
thousands and their tens of thousands, 
give him the courage to spoil the Philis- 
tines on a Monday night. Nobody ever 
laughed at Bill for doin’ what he done. It 
wasn’t pretendin’. It suited him; he 
gloated on it; it was wine and milk to 
him. When he was in jail at Portland the 
learned, holy doctors used to come to con- 
vert him. Say, what a massacre it was 
when Bill turned his guns on ’em from 
Deuteronomy to Malachi! Start him on 
the Old Testament, get him in the gates 
of the holy places here in Askatoon, and 
see what he’ll do. Why, that Bill Minden, 
train robber and roadman, knows the 
Bible from Genesees to Luke, same as I 
know the road to Starwalt’s saloon. Ez 
fur ez I can make out, regardless of nis 
religion, Bill’s real—all wool and two 
yards wide.” 

“Then what’s he doin’ in Askatoon?” 
remarked Rigby, the chemist, in the door- 
way, at which there was further laughter. 


HE Young Doctor fanned himself 
with his straw hat and looked mius- 
ingly at Kernaghan. “Patsy,” said he, 
“we've got a problem here; it’s the pro- 
blem of sitting on both sides of the fence 
at once. From Bill Minden’s past habits 
{ gather that here at Askatoon we’ll find 
him painting the town red on a Monday, 
and visiting the hospital, the jail, the 
prayer-meeting and the schools on a Tues- 
day. So far'as I can see he’ll have two 
mottoes. One will be, ‘Licenesd to drink 
wine, beer and other spirituous and fer- 
mented. liquors,’ and the other will be 
‘Home, sweet home.’ Patsy, we shall 
have to’ keep an eye on this Minden.” 
Patsy nodded. “Faith, that’s so. Now 
what was the first thing he done after he 
got to the hotel? The first thing he done 
was to march straight aff to the school— 
to the Central School. So you’re right, 
Doctor dear. An’ I wint with him—that’s 
to say I wint behind him, walkin’ in his 
wake. There he stood and watched the 
children comin’ out of school—shure, it 
was only an hour ago. An’ he smiled at 
thim an’ patted their heads an’ give away 
—aw, well he give away twenty or thirty 
five-cint pieces. Whin Miss Finley, the 
head teacher, come out—that’s a fine girl, 


Cora Finley, a beautiful, strappin’ girl, 
with handsome face an’ an eye that’d 
light up an underground cave—whin she 
passed him standin’ by the gate, he raised 
his hat aginst her, an’ as nice a word he 
spoke of good-day-to-ye as ivir was spoke 
annywhere. Thin he watched her and 
watched her after she’d laughed back an 
answer at him, till she was out of sight 
by turnin’ the carner. Now a man that’! 
do that, that'll just go straight to a 
schoolhouse almost before he’s had time 
to take aff his boots in the town, well, 
that’s a man ye’ll have to think about 
twice. It’s my opinion he’ll be an out 
standin’ figure in the place.” 

“Let’s hope he won’t be a figure in ar 
outstanding debt,” remarked Father 
Roche quietly. 

“Aw, there’s manny a Protis’ant that’s 
a good man—savin’ your prisince,” re 
plied Patsy turning to Father Roche and 
misreading his mind. 

“Do you know, Father Roche,” said the 
Young Doctor musingly, “if we only knew 
exactly why a man did some certain thing 
in his life perhaps some very smal! 
thing—we would know his whole char- 
acter? Now, perhaps, if we knew exactly 
why Bill Minden went to that school this 
afternoon we should have a book of re 
velations.,” 

“Well, there he is now. You can ask 
him,” declared Patsy. “That’s him o1 
the other side of the street.” 





LOWLY, with a kind of loose dignity 
and yet with a smack of assertion, 
owing to a curious bending of the legs, Bill 
Minden was approaching across the way. 
There was something singularly self-con- 
tained and self-sufficient about the man, 
yet there was nothing repellent. Indeed, 
there was a unique kindliness—the kind 
liness of a chieftain or a patriarch—in 
the expression of his hard-bitten face. 
He took no notice of the crowd watching 
him, and appeared not to see them. Or 
the other side of the street, almost oppo- 
site the group of gossips, were a horse 
and buggy. On the seat of the buggy was 
a dog of some size and a marked ferocity 
of appearance. While Minden was pass- 
ing the buggy he stepped towards it, hold- 
out his hand as though to stroke the dog. 
A voice behind him suddenly called out. 
“Don’t touch him; he’il bite,” as the sullen 
brute raised its head. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation Minden’s hand went 
quietly out above the dog’s body as he 
murmured something, and then slowly 
found the head and ears. The action had 
been very swift yet gentle, and the voice 
had been monotonously even, with a curi- 
ous, rough melody. Presently the snarl] 
left the dog’s mouth, the teeth ceased to 
show, and he wagged his tail as Minden 
turned with a smile to its terrified owner. 
“Like a dog I had once,” he said, and 
moved on. 

As he did so, Jonas Billings shouted, 
“Hooray!” 

Minden turned and twenty hands were 
waved in greeting across the street to- 
wards him. He waved back nonchalant- 
ly and passed on his way. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE REASON WHY. 


HE good humor which marked Min- 
den’s entrance into the life of Aska- 
toon continued through the months that 
followed. His habits wer? commendable. 
He neither drank, nor chewed tobacco, 
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and even his enemies were forced to 
acknowledge that his outer conduct 
was above suspicion. He interested 
himself conspicuously in good works, 
though, in spite of his apparent honest 
sympathy, there was an_ inevitable 
feeling abroad that his entry into this 
field was like the invasion of a millin- 
ery shop by a buffalo. That, however, 
did not prevent every friend of every 
charity from “bleeding” him success- 
fully. It was noted that never but once 
did he go to church or prayer-meeting. 
He had asked Patsy Kernaghan the 
way to the Catholic church on the day 
of his arrival, but there the matter 
ended, though Patsy still regarded the 
incident with almost superstitious re- 
verence. Of a Sunday morning at the 
Sunbright Hotel, however, Minden sat 
on the verandah wearing his best coat 
and adorned by a collar; at other 
times, because of his heavy beard, he 
wore nothing so useless as a collar; 
and in the presence of all and sundry 
he read his black leather-bound Bible. 
There was no lurking irony or sugges- 
tive self-consciousness in his looks as 
he entered upon, or as he continued, his 
task. It was done as naturally as eat- 
ing a meal, and he took no notice of 
those who gazed at him. If, however, 
some natural son of Adam engageu 
him in conversation on some scriptural 
topic—particularly of the Old Testa- 
ment—he did not fail to lay down the 
sacred law according to William Min- 
den, assisted by the prophets major 
and minor. 

Once only a stranger ventured to 
scoff. He had come from the Border, 
had cheered himself with pregnant 
refreshment and had then begun to 
chaff the quiescent Bill. At last he 
asked Bill to give him a tip for the 
Heavenly race, and added that Jordan 
was a hard road to travel. Whereupon 
Bill rose, laid down his Bible gently 
and said, “You shall have the tip, my 
son,” and with his foot catching the 
feet and ankle of the scoffer, tipped 
him over the verandah-rail into a bar- 
rel of rainwater. As the scoffer 
scrambled out, raging and bedraggled, 
Bill, leaning over the verandah, said, 
“You poisonous pimp of the pampas, 
if it wasn’t the Sabbath I’d carve your 
cursed cuticle!” 

Though the phrases Bill used were 
so sensationally picturesque and gave 
evidence of finished preparation, they 
were, on the contrary,impromptu. They 
represented a natural gift, developed by 
long practice, for manufacturing strange 
phrases and oaths. This gift had been 
a real asset in his life at Askatoon. It 
had been used at first privately, but it ulti- 
mately achieved him a reputation at a 
public meeting called in the interest of 
cheaper freight rates on the railway. 
There, his choice of phrases, happily em- 
phasized by a little polite profanity, 
started him on a popular career as a 
public man. There were those who op- 
posed his progress, but they were highly 
religious people, mostly newcomers from 
the east, who regarded his criminal 
career with horror, and who disbelieved 
that a man with such a past could be 
trusted until he had been officially saved 
by Divine Grace. Joined with them in 
this feeling was the mother of Cora Fin- 
ley, the young teacher to whom Minden 
had spoken on the day of his arrival. 
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Bill Minden stuck up the express coach down in Oregon. 


RS. FINLEY had set her face 

against Minden ever since Cora 
came home telling of the strange but in- 
teresting man who had watched her and 
the school children leave the school, the 
day’s work done. Mrs. Finley’s agitation 
when she afterwards saw Minden, and 
her subsequent marked antipathy, might 
reasonably have been due to the fact that 
she was very religious and resented the 
interest he took in the schools, and, inci- 
dentally, in her popular offspring. 

There was nothing pronounced in Min- 
den’s interest in the girl. He was always 
respectful to her, indeed almost osten- 
tatiously so; and though he visited other 
schools regularly, he visited the Central 
School, at which she taught, far more 
often than any other. Recitations were 
part of each Friday’s programme in the 
schools, and he not only listened to these 
recitations, but at last told stories him- 


self—yarns of his own life, expurgated 
and edited for the occasion. They were 
adventures of surprising interest—sen- 
sational incidents clothed in his own ver- 
nacular, decorated by his alliterative 
facility. A close observer would have 
noticed that while he was thus engaged, 
though he appeared not to look at Cora 
(who welcomed his coming each week 
with almost unreasonable pleasure) he 
seemed yet to be conscious when her eyes 
were on him, or when her attention was 
diverted, apprehending all she did by 
feeling rather than by sight. 

There were parents who obiected to 
these visitations, but the majority were 
tickled, as they colloquially said, at an ex- 
criminal and notorious adventurer play- 
ing the part of school visitor, cheerfully 
supported him and put to rout his critics. 

One day, however, something made 
him more than ever the talk of th 
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town. It was the announcement that he 
would stand for the office of school- 
trustee. It was made only a few days be- 
fore the election for trustees, and not in 
all the days that Askatoon had known was 
there such a day as that in which the 
election occurred. He was determined to 
have the right to visit the schools with or 
without the approval of the “pious pedan- 
tics,” as he called them. 

“TI see what’s in his mind,” said’ Patsy 
Kernaghan to the Young Doctor. 

“You have a wonderful eye, Patsy,” 
responded the other. ‘“There’s no good 
of us wearing clothes at all; you see right 
through folks.” 

Patsy scratched the top of his head with 
his thumb. “Aw, Doctor, it’s only a flea- 
bite to what Bill Minden means to do. 
If he gets in as trustee—an’ he will— 
for there’s not twenty women in the place 
‘ll go agin him, an’ iviry man as is a man 
will go for him, then he'll stand for 
mayor an’ run the dam place like a swiich- 
man at a junction. He won’t taik; he'll 
just pull the lever, and there it’ll all be 
done what he wants to be done, as aisy 
as aisy. He'll want the Education Com- 
mittee to go on this track; he’ll want the 
Lightin’ Committee to go on that track; 
an’ the Sanitary Committee on another 
track; an’ he won’t talk; he'll switch 
the lot of thim where he wants thim. He'll 
be Mayor—that’s what he’ll be; but man 
alive, won’t it be fun whin, mebbe, the 
Judge that thried him for stickin’ up a 
coach ’Il visit the place, an’ the Governor 
that signed his pardon ‘ll be here to pay 
us a visit! Who'll be receivin’ thim— 
who'll be receivin’ thim? Why, the new 
school-trustee, the man that’s goin’ to be 
Mayor—Bill Minden, who’s stuck up as 
many trains an’ coaches as he’s got fin- 
gers an’ toes; Bill Minden, that’s got 
money in more banks than wan, and God 
help thim if they don’t take care of his 
monney!” 

The Young Doctor smiled and patted 
Kernaghan’s shoulder. ‘“You’re a won- 
derful little fellow, Kernaghan. You’ve 
got a long eye, and see far ahead: and 
Minden wouldn’t make a bad Mayor 
either. I think he’ll make a good school- 
trustee, too; but have you forgotten 
they’re going to elect a Bishop when the 
Diocesan Synod of the English church 
meets here next month? Come now, 
Patsy, why shouldn’t he stand for 
Bishop?” 

Patsy scratched his head again. “Aw 
well, for a Protis’ant Bishop that ’d be 
all right. It doesn’t require anny larnin’ 
to be a Protis’ant Bishop. There’s no 
layin’ on of hands for wan av thim. They 
just talk of grace of Hivin an’ the out- 
pourin’ of the spirit. Then the women 
weep and the men cough in their hands 
when they’re lectured—an’ why not Bill 
Minden? I’d as leave see him a Bishop 
as a Mayor.” 

The Young Doctor’s eyes twinkled. 
“Well, so would I, Kernaghan. I wouldn’t 
draw much distinction. I’d trust Minden 
just as much in one office as the other.” 

“Well, y’r honor, that’s not saying 
how much ye trust him, is it? 

The Young Doctor’s lips gave a quirk. 
“Do you hear anything against him, 
Patsy; anything you can lay your hands 
on since he came to Askatoon?”’ 

“That’s it, that’s it,” answered the little 
man from Cork; “there’s nawthin’ that 
annybody can lay hands on. Wipin’ out 
his past, what he’s doin’ now needs no 
pinince; but leadin’ the life that he’s 
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leadin’ now, isn’t it a burnin’ shame they 
won't take him as he is—I mean the 
Methodies, the Protis’ants and the new 
comers! They won’t believe in him till 
he’s been saved at the ‘marcy seat,’ as they 
call it.” 


HE TWINKLE quickened in the 

Young Doctor’s eye. “Well, but won’t 
there be a chance for that? Doesn’t the 
big Methodist Camp-meeting begin soon 
out at Mayo—Nolan Doyle’s place? What 
are all the big tents for? Isn’t the Rev. 
Ephraim Masterman, the great revival- 
ist, coming to save our souls and put 
Father Roche’s nose out of joint?” 

Kernaghan sniffed. “D’ye think Bill 
Minden ’d bellow out his pinitince at what 
they call a ’prothracted meetin’? Aw no, 
Doctor dear. We’ll just go back to the 
idee I started with, and it’s this; Bill 
Minden ’Il be elected school trustee and 
when that’s done he’ll be elected Mayor, 
and whin that’s done——” 

“Whin the town’s done—brown, good- 
bye to William Ecclesiasticus Minden,” 
remarked the Young Doctor provokingly. 

Kernaghan protested with hands and 
head. “D’ye think Minden ’ll go back 
to the ould ways of him—to the train 
robbin’ and sticking up the coach? D’ye 
think he hasn’t enough money to live on 
without that? I’ve hard he has a hundred 
thousand dollars in the bank. That’s a 
lot o’ money. Can’t a man stay honest 
on a hundred thousand dollars?” 

At that moment several wagons went 
trailing past, carrying great piles of tent 
cloth, stakes and ropes. Kernaghan 
stared at them with swiftly-rising color. 
In religion he was a fanatic, and would 
have gone to the stake to defend the 
doctrine of transubstantiation or papal 
infallibility. The usual course of religi- 
ous life in the town did not disturb him, 
but there was something so aggressive in 
this special spectacular effort of the here- 
tics to advance their cause that a sudden 
anger flamed up in him. 

“Look at it—look at it!” he snarled, 
“makin’ a circus of the Christian re- 
ligion, doin’ the heavenly acrobatic!” 

His color deepened, his fingers opened 
and shut convulsively; then opened again. 
“Aw, look, Doctor dear, there’s Minden 
now on his way to the school—to the 
Central School! It’s a Friday afther- 
noon, an’ he’ll be lettin’ himself go to the 
boys an’ gurls.” 

The Young Doctor looked quizzically 
at Kernaghan. “And showing off before 
Miss Finley, eh?” he remarked. 

“Aw, that! There’s no showin’ aff 
about it. Shure he drops his eyes whin 
he looks at her, like a bit of a boy tin 
years old.” 

The Young Doctor laughed inwardly. 
“Oh, Patsy Kernaghan, what Irish bulls 
you make and what an Irish calf you 
are! ‘He drops his eyes when he looks at 
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her! 


HE Young Doctor was, however, 

thinking of what he himself said on 
the very first day of Minden’s arrival in 
Askatoon, when the crowd gossiped about 
the notorious one in front of Rigby’s drug 
store. He had said to Father Roche then, 
“If we only knew exactly why a man 
did some certain thing in his life, per- 
haps some very small thing, we would 
know his whole character. Now perhaps 
if we knew exactly why Bill Minden went 
to that school this afternoon we should 
have a Book of Revelations.” 


The Young Doctor was a man of i: 
sight and understanding, and he had neve: 
ceased to wonder why the ex-bandit ir 
terested himself so in the Central School, 
or why he had come to Askatoon. Some 
how the two things seemed one in his 
mind, as though each depended on the 
other. That Minden should show such 
interest in the town itself, and that he 
should become school trustee, seemed one 
piece in which Cora Finley was part of 
the mosaic. He was sure there was an 
association with a mystery in the back 
ground. Bill Minden, the ex-criminal, 
the notorious highwayman, turned peace 
ful, pious citizen, dropping his eyes wher 
he looked at a girl, could only be ex 
plained by a law at work and not as one 
of life’s vagaries. 

The Young Doctor had seen and heard 
nothing which gave him a clue, and the 
fact that Mrs. Finley was the most im 
placable of Bill Minden’s critics added 
another twist to the knot. 


NM RS. FINLEY was sitting alone in 
4 her little parlor, looking out of the 
window into the increasing darkness. 
through which faint stars twinkled, when 
she was startled by a heavy footfall on 
the gravel path without. Rising, she 
stood for a moment hesitating what to 
do, possessed by fear, though she was 
alone, Cora having gone to choir practice 
She had the sense of safety of the elect 
who believe in the foreordained, fo 
the footstep had an ominous sound, 
she knew not why. It was the par 
ticular nature of the footstep that startled 
her, for somehow it recalled a_ night 
twenty-two years before, when her life 
took a turn in a new direction and had 
so continued. Now her brain cleared and 
she hastened into the hallway as the heavy 
foostep stopped, and a hand knocked on 
the lintel of the open door. 

“Come in,” she said. “What do you 
want?” she added quickly in slight agi 
tation. 

“Tt’s Bill Minden,” was the reply. 

“What do you want?” she persisted, her 
voice a little querulous now. 

“A word with you—just a word or two,” 
was the answer. F 

“There were to be no more words for 
ever,”’ she rejoined. 

“It’s twenty-two years, and I want you 
to let me break my promise. We're get- 
ing old and you never can tell what’l! 
happen,” Minden urged. 

She gave a great sigh. “Then wait till 
[ pull down the blinds and light up,” was 
her response. 

“No, don’t light up,” he pleaded, step- 
ping inside the hallway. “I haven’t come 
here to do any harm, as you know. It’s 
quieter in thedusk; the mind keeps steady- 
like when there’s no light. It’s like a 
blanket. Blind people are always quiet, 
and I’ve had to keep my eyes so wide open, 
and I’ve been going so hard for s0 long, 
that I can stand more dark than light. 
Eighteen hours dark in a day wouldn’t be 
too much for me now.” 

“You talk like a poetry-book,” Mrs. 
Finley replied with hardness in her tone. 
“Seems like Askatoon makes you a bit 
childish.” 

An almost animal-like grunt came from 
3ill Minden’s lips. It had protest, agree- 
ment, anger and friendliness all in one: 
but he did not retort in words. 

“I’m going to light up,” she repeated, 

Continued on page 79. 
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“All clergy drunk at seven in 
the morning? Deplorable!” 


T MAY have been, for aught I know, 

the change from a wet to a dry at- 

mosphere. I am told that, biologi- 
cally, such things profoundly affect the 
human system. 

At any rate I found it impossible that 
night—I was on the train from Montreal 
to Toronto—to fall asleep. 

A peculiar wakefulness seemed to have 
seized upon me, which appeared, more- 
over, to afflict the other passengers as 
well. In the darkness of the car I could 
distinctly hear them groaning at inter 
vals. 

“Are they ill?” 1 asked, through the 
curtains, of the porter as he passed. 

“No, sir,” he said, “they’re not ill. Those 
is the Toronto passengers.” 

“All in this car?” I asked. 

“All except that gen’lman you may 
have heard singing in the smoking com- 
partment. He’s booked through to Chi- 
eago.” 


BU: AS is usual in such cases, sleep 
came at last with unusual heaviness. 
1 seemed obliterated from the world, till, 
all of a sudden, I found myself. as it were, 
up and dressed and seated in the observa- 
tion car at the back of the train, await- 
ing my arrival. 

“Ts this Toronto?” I asked of the Pull- 
man conductor, as I peered through the 
window of the car. 

The conductor rubbed the pane with his 
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finger and looked out. “I think so,” he 
said. 

“Do we stop here?” I asked. 

“TI think we do this morning,” he an- 
swered. “I think I heard the conductor 
say that they had a lot of milk cans to 
put off here this morning. I'll just go and 
find out, sir.” 

“Stop here!” broke in an_ irascible- 
looking gentleman in a grey tweed .suit 
who was sitting in the next chair to mine. 
“Do they stop here? I should say they 
did indeed. Don’t you know,” he added, 
turning to the Pullman conductor, “that 
any train is compelled to stop here. 
There’s a by-law, a municipal by-law of 
the City of Toronto, compelling every 
train to stop!” 

“I didn’t know it,” 
humbly. 

“Do you mean to say,” continued the 
irascible gentleman, “that you have never 
read the by-laws of the City of Toronto?” 

“No, sir,” said the conductor. 

“The ignorance of these fellows!” said 
the man in grey tweed, swinging his 
chair round again towards me. “We 
ought to have a by-law to compel them to 
read the by-laws. I must start an agita- 
tion for it at once.” Here he took out a 
little red notebook and wrote something 
in it, murmuring: “We need a new agita- 
tion anyway.” 


said the conductor, 


’ 


P RESENTLY he shut the book up with 

a snap. I noticed that there was a 
sort of peculiar alacrity in everything he 
did. 

“You, sir,” he said, “have, of course, 
read our municipal by-laws?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. “Splendid, 
aren’t they? They read like a romance.” 

“You are most flattering to our city,” 
said the irascible gentleman with a bow. 
“Yet you, sir, I take it, are not from 
Toronto.” 

“No,” I answered, as humbly as I could. 
“I’m from Montreal.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman, as he sat 
back and took a thorough look at me. 
“From Montreal? Are you drunk?” 

“No,” I replied, “I don’t think so.” 

“But you are suffering for a drink,” 
said my new acquaintance, eagerly. 
“You need it, eh? You feel already a 
kind of craving, eh, what?” 

“No,” I answered. “The fact is it’s 
rather early in the morning.” 

“Quite so,” broke in the irascible gentle- 
man. “But I understand that in Montreal 
all the saloons are open at seven, and 
even at that hour are crowded, sir, 
crowded.” 

I shook my head. “I think that has 
been exaggerated,” I said. “In fact, we 
always try to avoid crowding and jostl- 


ing as far as possible. It is generally 
understood, as a matter of politeness, that 
the first place in the line is given to the 
clergy, the Board of Trade, and the heads 
of the universities.” 

“Ts it conceivable!” said the gentleman 
in grey. “One moment, please, till I make 
a note. ‘All clergy’ (I think you said 
all, did you not?) ‘drunk at seven in the 
morning.’ Deplorable! But here we are 
at the Union Station—commodious, is it 
not? Justly admired, in fact, all over the 
known world. Observe,” he continued as 
we alighted from the train and made our 
way into the station, “the upstairs and 
the downstairs, connected by flights of 
stairs—quite unique and most conveni- 
ent—if you don’t meet your friends down- 
stairs all you have to do is to look up- 
stairs. If they are not there, you simply 
come down again. 3ut stop, you are 
going to walk up the street? I’ll go with 
you. 


T THE outer door of the station— 
just as I had remembered it—stood 
a group of hotel bus-men and porters. 

But how changed! 

They were like men blasted by a great 
sorrow. One, with his back turned, was 
leaning against a post, his head buried 
on his arm. 

“Prince George Hotel,” he groaned at 
intervals, “Prince George Hotel.” 

Another was bending over a little 
handrail, his head sunk, his arms almost 
trailing to the ground. 

“King Edward,” he sobbed, “King Ed- 
ward.” 

A third, seated on a stool, looked feebly 
up, with tears visible in his eyes. 

“Walker House,” he moaned. “First- 
class accommodation for——” Then he 
broke down and cried. 

“Take this handbag,” I said to one of 
the men, “‘to the Prince George,” 

The man ceased his groaning for a mo- 
ment and turned to me with something 
like passion. 

“Why do you come to us?” he protest- 
ed. “Why not go to one of the others. 
Go to him,” he added, as he stirred with 
his foot a miserable being who lay hud- 
dled on the ground murmuring at inter- 
vals, “Queen’s! Queen’s Hotel.” 

But my new friend, who stood at my 
elbow, came to my rescue. 

“Take his bag,” he said, “you've got to. 
You know the by-law. Take it or I’ll call 
a policeman. You know me. My name’s 
Narrowpath. I’m on the council.” 

The man touched his hat and took the 
bag with a murmured apology. 

“Come along,” said my companion, 
whom I now perceived to be a person of 
dignity and civic importance. “I'll walk 
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up with you, and show you the city as we 
go.” 


E HAD hardly got well upon the 

street before I realized the enorm- 
ous change that total prohibition had 
effected. Everywhere were the bright 
smiling faces of working people, laugh- 
ing and singing at their tasks and, early 
though it was, cracking jokes and asking 
one another riddles as they worked. 

I noticed one man, evidently a city em- 
ployee, in a rough white suit, busily clean- 
ing the street with a broom and singing 
to himself: 

“How does the little busy bee improve the 
shining hour.” 


Another employee who was handling a 
little hose was singing: 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Ira, Ja, la, la, la la, Prohibition’s grand.” 


“Why do they sing?” I asked. “Are 
they crazy?” 
“Sing?” said Mr. Narrowpath. “They 


cannot help it. They haven’t had a drink 
of whiskey for four months.” 

A coal cart went by with a driver, no 
longer grimy and smudged, but neatly 
dressed with a high white collar and a 
white silk tie. 

My companion pointed at him as he 
passed. ‘“Hasn’t had a glass of beer for 
four months,”he said. “Notice the differ- 
ence? That man’s work is now a pleas- 
ure to him. He used to spend al! his 
evenings sitting round the back parlours 
ef the saloons beside the stove. Now what 
do you think he does?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Loads up his cart with coal and goes 
for a drive—out in the country. Ah, sir, 


you who live still under the curse of the 
whisky traffic, little know what a pleas 
ure work itself becomes when drink and 
all that goes with it is eliminated. Do 
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you see that man, on the other side of the 
street, with the tool bag?” 

“Yes,” I said. “A plumber, is he not?” 

“Exactly, a plumber—used to drink 
heavily—couldn’t keep a job more than a 
week. Now, you can’t drag him from his 
work — came to my house to fix a pipe 
under the kitchen sink—wouldn’t quit at 
six o’clock—got in under the sink and 
begged to be allowed to stay — said he 
hated to go home. We had to drag him 
out with a rope. But here we are at your 
hotel.” 


JE ENTERED. But how changed 

the place seemed. Our feet echoed 

on the flagstones of the deserted rotunda. 

At the office desk sat a clerk, silent 

and melancholy, reading the bible. He 

put a marker in the book and closed it, 
murmuring, “Leviticus Two.” 

Then he turned to us. 

“Can I have a’room,” I asked, “fon the 
first floor?” 

A tear welled up into the clerk’s eye. 

“You can have the whole first floor,” 
he said. And he added, with a half sob, 
“and the second, too, if you like.” 

I could not help contrasting his man- 
ner with what it was in the old days, when 
the mere mention of a room used to throw 
him into a fit of passion, and when he used 
to tell me that I could have a cot on the 
roof till Tuesday, and after that, perhaps, 
a bed in the stable. 

Things had changed indeed. 

“Can I get breakfast in the grill 
room?” I inquired of the melancholy clerk. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“There is no grill room,” he answered. 
“What would you like?” 

“Oh, some sort of eggs,” I said, “and—”’ 

The clerk reached down below his desk 
and handed me a hard-boiled egg with the 
shell off. 

“Here’s your egg,” he said. And 
there’s ice water there at the end of the 
desk.” 

He sat back in his chair and went on 
reading. 

“You don’t understand,” said Mr. 
Narrowpath, who still stood at my elbow. 
“All that elaborate grill room breakfast 
business was just a mere relic of the 
drinking days—sheer waste of time and 
loss of efficiency. Go on and eat your 
egg. Eaten it? Now, don’t you feel 

_ efficient? What more do you want? Com- 
fort, you say? My dear sir: More men 


They were like 
men blasted by a 
great sorrow. 





have been ruined by comfort — Great 
Heavens, comfort! the most dangercus, 
deadly drug that ever undermined the 
human race. But, here, drink your water. 
Now, you’re ready to go and do your busi- 
ness, if you have any.” 

“But,” I protested, “it’s still only half- 
past seven in the morning—no offices will 
be open——” 

“Open!” exclaimed Mr. Narrowpath. 
“Why! they all open at daybreak now.” 


HAD, it is true, a certain amount of 

business before me, though of no very 
intricate or elaborate kind—a few simpk 
arrangements with the head of a publish 
ing house such as it falls to my lot to 
make every now and then. Yet in the old 
and unregenerate days it used to take al! 
day to do it. The wicked thing that we 
used to call a comfortable breakfast in 
the hotel grill room somehow carried one 
on to about ten o’clock in the morning. 
Breakfast brought with it the need of a 
cigar for digestion’s sake and with that, 


for very restfulness, a certain perusal of 


the Toronto Globe, properly corrected and 
rectified by a look through the Toronto 
Mail. After that it had been my practice 
to stroll along to my publishers’ office at 
about eleven-thirty, transact my business, 
over a cigar, with the genial gentlemar 
at the head of it, and then accept his in- 
vitation to lunch, with the feeling that a 
man who has put in a hard and strenuous 
morning’s work is entitled to a few hours 
of relaxation. ' 

I am inclined to think that, in those 
reprehensible by-gone times, many other 
people did their business in this same way. 

“IT don’t think,” I said to Mr. Narrow 
path musingly, “that my publisher will 
be up as early as this. He’s a comfort 
able sort of man.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Narrowpath. 
“Not at work at half-past seven! In 
Toronto? The thing’s absurd. Where is 
the office? Richmond Street? Come 
along, I’ll go with you. I’ve always a 
great liking for attending to other 
people’s business.” 

“T see you have,” I said. 

“It’s our way here,” said Mr. Narrow 
path with a wave of his hand. “Every 
man’s business, as we see it, is every- 
body else’s business. Come along, you’l! be 
surprised how quickly your business will 
be done.” 

Mr. Narrowpath was right. 


M* PUBLISHER’S office, as we er 
. tered it, seemed a changed place. 
Activity and efficiency was stamped all 
over it. My good friend the publishe: 
was not only there, but there with his 
coat off, inordinately busy, bawling orders 
(evidently meant for a printing room) 
through a speaking tube. “Yes,” he was 
shouting, “put WHISKEY in black lette: 
capitals, old English, double size, set it 
up to look attractive, with the legend 
Made in Toronto in long clear type unde: 
neath——_”’ 

“Excuse me,” he said, as he broke off 
fora moment. “We’ve got a lot of stuff 
going through the press this morning—a 
big distillery catalogue that we are rush- 
ing through. We’re doing all we can. Mr. 
Narrowpath,” he continued, speaking 
with the deference due to a member ef 
the City Council, “to boom Toronto as a 
Whiskey Centre.” 

“Quite right, quite right!” said my 
companion, rubbing his hands. : 

“And now, professor,” added the pub- 


= & 
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lisher, speaking with rapidity, “your 
contract is all here—only need’s signing 
—-I won’t, keep you more than a moment— 
write your name here—Miss Sniggins will 
you please witness this so help you God 
how’s everything in Montreal good morn- 
ing.” 

“Pretty quick, wasn’t it?” said Mr. 
Narrowpath, as we stood in the street 
again. 

“Wonderful!” I said, feeling almost 
dazed. “Why, I shall be able to catch the 
morning train back again to Montreal—” 

“Precisely, Just what everybody finds. 
Business done in no time. Men who used 
to spend whole days here, clear out now 
in fifteen minutes. I knew a man whose 
business efficiency has so increased under 
our new regime that he says he wouldn’t 
spend more than five minutes in Toronto 
if he were paid to.” 


‘| UT WHAT is this?” I asked as we 

were brought to a pause in our walk 
at a street crossing by a great block of 
vehicles. “What are all these drays? 
Surely, those look like barrels of whis- 
key!” 

“So they are,” said Mr. Narrowpath, 
proudly. “Export whiskey. Fine sight, 
isn’t it? Must be what’ — twenty — 
twenty-five?—loads of it. This place, 
sir, mark my words, is going to prove, 
with its new energy and enterprise, one 
of the greatest seats of the distillery 
business. In fact, the whiskey capital of 
the North-——” 

“But I thought,” I interrupted, much 
puzzled, “that whiskey was prohibited 
here since last September’ : sad 

“Export whiskey — export, my dear 
sir,” corrected Mr. Narrowpath. “We 
don’t interfere, we have never, so far as 
I know, proposed to interfere with any 
man’s right to make and export whiskey 
That, sir, is a plau matter of business; 
morality doesn’t enter into it.” 

“IT see,” I answered. “But will you 
please tell me what is the meaning of this 
other crowd of drays coming in the op- 
posite direction? Surely, those are beer 
barrels, are they not?” 

“In a sense they are,” admitted Mr. 
Narrowpath. “That is, they are import 
beer. It comes in from some other pro- 
vince. It was, I imagine, made in this 
city (our breweries, sir, are second to 
none), but the sin of selling it———” here 
Mr. Narrowpath raised his hat from his 
head and stood for a moment in a rever- 
ential attitude—“rests on the heads of 
others.” 


HE PRESS of vehicles had now thin- 
ned out and we moved on, my guide 
still explaining in some detail the distinc- 
tion between business principles and 
moral principles, between whiskey as a 
curse and whiskey as a source of profit, 
which I found myself unable to compre- 
hend. 
At length I ventured to interrupt. 
“Yet it seems almost a pity,” I said, 
“that, with all this beer and whiskey 
around, an unregenerate sinner like my- 
self should be prohibited from getting a 
drink.” 

A drink!” exclaimed Mr. Narrowpath. 
“Well, I should say so. Come right in 
here. You can have anything you want.” 

We stepped through a street door into 
a large long room. 


“Why!” I exclaimed in surprise. “This 
is a bar!” 
“Nonsense!” said my friend. “The bar 


in this province is forbidden. We've done 
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This is an 


Delivery 


with the foul thing, forever. 
Import Shipping Company’s 
Office.” 

“But this long counter—— 

“It’s not a counter, it’s a desk.” 

“And that bar-tender in his white 
jacket———” 

“Tut! Tut! He’s not a bar-tender. 
He’s an Import Goods Delivery Clerk.” 

“What'll you have, gents?” said the 
Import Clerk, polishing a glass as he 
spoke. 

‘Two whiskeys and sodas,” said my 
friend. “Long ones.” 

The Import Clerk mixed the drinks and 
set them on the desk. 

I was about to take 
rupted. 


” 


one but he inter 
“One minute, sir,” he said. 


HEN he took up a desk telephone that 

stood beside him ard I heard him 
calling up Montreal. “Hello. Montreal. 
Is that Montreal? Well, say, I’ve just re- 
ceived an offer here for two whiskeys and 
sodas at sixtv cents, shall I close with it? 
All right, gentlemen, Montreal has effect- 
ed the sale. There vou are.” 

“Dreadful, isn’t it?” said Mr. Narrow- 
path. “The sunken, depraved condition 
of your City of Montreal; actually selling 
whiskey. Deplorable!” And with that 
he buried his face in the bubbles of the 
whiskey and soda. 

“Mr. Narrowpath,” I said. “would you 
mind telling me something? I fear I 
am a little confused, after what I have 
seen here, as to what your new legislation 
has been. You have not then, I under- 
stand, prohibited the making of ' whiskey?” 

“Oh, no, we see no harm in that.” 

“Nor the sale of it.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Narrowpath, 


“not if sold properly.” 





As a matter of politeness 
the first place in the line 


—_ is given to the clergy, the 


Board of Trade and the 
heads of the universities. 


“Nor the drinking of it?” 

“Oh, no, that least of all. We attach no 
harm whatever, under our law, to the 
mere drinking of whiskey.” 

“Would you tell me, then,” I asked, 
“since you have not forbidden the making, 
nor the selling, nor the buying, nor the 
drinking of whiskey—just what it is that 
you have prohibited? What is the differ- 
ence between Montreal and Toronto?” 

Mr. Narrowpath put down his glass on 
the “desk” in front of him. He gazed at 
me with open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Toronto?” he gasped. “Montreal and 
Toronto! The difference between Mont- 
real and Toronto—my dear sir—Toronto 
—Toronto sa 

I stood waiting for him to explain. But 
as I did so I seemed to become aware that 
a voice—not Mr. Narrowpath’s, but a 
voice close to my ear was repeating, “To- 
ronto—Toronto—Toronto.” 

I sat up with a start—still in my berth 
in the Pullman car—with the voice of the 
porter calling through the curtains, “To 
ronto—Toronto.” 





So! It had only been a dream. I 
pulled up the blind and looked out of the 
window and there was the good old city, 
with the bright sun sparkling on its 
church spires and on the bay spreading 
out at its feet. It looked quite unchanged, 
just the same pleasant old place, as chee: 
ful, as self-conceited, as kindly, as hospi- 
table, as quarrelsome, as wholesome, as 
moral and as loyal and as disagreeable as 
it always was. 

“Porter,” I said, “is it true that there 
is prohibition here now?” 

The porter shook his head. 

“T ain’t heard of it,” he said. 
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masted schooner “Letitia 
L. Mackay,” one of many 
similar ships being built on 
the coast of Nova Scotia. 








T IS never wise to make absolute state- 
ments. Just before the war a writer 
in a monumental work on the history 
of Canada set down in cold type the fol- 
lowing emphatic assertion: 
“Shipbuilding in Canada is an in- 
dustry that in one sense has passed 
away, but in another is just begin- 
ning. Wooden shipbuilding is gone 
beyond recall; the building of steel 
vessels is in its infancy. The ship’s 
carpenter has departed forever from 
the once busy shipyards of Quebec and 
Maritime Provinces, but the Atlantic 
and the Pacific ports and the ports on 
the Great Lakes, where iron and coal 
can be cheaply assembled, are begin- 
ning to resound with the clang of the 
ship foundry and the incessant din 
of the pneumatic riveters. The story 
of Canadian shipbuilding is thus both 
a retrospect and a prospect.” 


Strange that these words, penned with 
such assurance three years ago, believed 
at the time to be absolutely correct not 
alone by the author, but by every one who 
gave the subject a moment’s thought 
should so soon be controverted in so far 
at least as they applied to the building of 
wooden ships. For this supposedly de- 
funct industry has been revived. On both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts wooden 
ships are again being built. And in num- 
bers and in tonnage the vessels of 1916 
will not fall far short of those of the 
banner years of the nineteenth century. 

No, in spite of the judgment of the his- 
torian of three years ago, wooden ship- 
building has not receded on the 
swift-moving current of time beyond 
the point where its recall has proved an 
impossibility, nor have the ship’s car- 
penters departed forever from those fam- 
ous old shipyards that once on a time 
dotted the coasts of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Temporary the revival may 
prove—an expedient to serve the press- 
ing needs of wartime—but here it is, a 


lusty, stirring enterprise, one of the most 
interesting developments of the present 
day in Canada. 


HIPBUILDING is an industry as old 
almost as the history of the country 
itself. Back in the romantic days of the 
French regime, many a_ stout vessel, 
fashioned from wood, hewn from the vir- 
gin forests of Quebec, was launched into 
the current of the lordly St. Lawrence. 
The Royal shipyards at the mouth of the 
St. Charles became scenes of vast activ- 
ity. Not alone were merchantmen of 
goodly tonnage constructed, but men of 
war, mounting some of them as many as 
seventy-two guns, were designed and 
built for the service of His French Ma- 
jesty. 

Quebec continued to be a famous ship- 
building centre after the conquest, for it 
possessed all the resources necessary to 
maintain such an industry. The number 
and the tonnage of the vesseds construct 
ed in the yards up and down the river 
grew steadily. By the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, ships 
of four and five hundred tons were no 
longer marvels. By the end of the second 
quarter the number of establishments 
engaged in the building of ships had in- 
creased to twenty-five; the annual out- 
put to between fifty and sixty large sail- 
ing vessels; and the number of artisans 
employed to five thousand. Only towards 
ine end of the third quarter did serious 
evidences of decay in what had developed 
into such a picturesque and thriving in 
dustry begin to appear. 

Meanwhile a_ similar industry had 
sprung into existence in what are now 
known as the Maritime Provinces. Where 

‘er timber could be floated down rivers 
to the coast, there a shipbuilding enter- 
prise not infrequently developed. At the 
end of the Petitcodiac, where the City of 
Moncton now stands; at Pictou and New 
Glasgow: at Halifax, Liverpool, Lunen- 
burg and Shelburne, on the south coast of 
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Nova Scotia; at Yarmouth, Digby and 
St. John on the Bay of Fundy; at Dal 
howtsie, Neweastle and Bathurst on th 
Ne*y Brunstvick coast of the Gulf of St. 
Layrence, flourishing shipyards 
presently In operation. 


Y 
were 
pr : } 

HE output was astonishingly large 


for instance, in the year 1860 In the 


county of Lunenbt 


irg alone twenty-two 
vessels of a gross tonnage of 3,138 tons 
were launcned. Between 1840 and 1583, 


over two hundred ships were build at New 
Glasgow. At Bathurst in the heyday of 
the industry it Was no uncommon sight to 
five to ten of the largest class of 
mercnant ships on the stocks at the same 
time St. John in the early seventies 
ranked as the fourth port in the British 
Empire in respect of the ownership of 
vessels. And in 1865 it is reported that 
294 ships worth two and a half million 
dollars were built in Nova Scotia. These 
are disjointed facts, but they serve to 
give some idea of the really remarkable 
extent of the shipbuilding industry on 
the east coast of Canada in the middle of 
the last century. 
There is a fascinating story to be’ writ- 
ten of the palmy mid-nineteenth-century 
days of Nova,Scotia shipping, and wrapt 
up with the tales of how bluenose clippers, 
sailed by bluenose crews, raced _ into 
practically every port in the world, there 
is the scarcely less absorbing account of 
how these fine sailing vessels were fash- 
ioned in the shipyards of the east coast. 
In thousands of homes in Maritime ports 
and fishing villages hang quaint pictures 
of these old ships, now vanished forever 
from the ocean tracks. But the memory 
of the adventurous sailing days. still 
lingers in the minds of the veteran skip- 
pers and their crews, many of whom are 
till living in hale and hearty old age. 
T SEEMS aimost incredible that a 
almost exact replica of these former 
activities is again being staged in Nova 
The evolution of the steel freight- 
er apparently sounded the death knell of 
the wooden ship years ago. Yet adnormal 
conditions have been created by the war. 
Not alone has there been serious loss 
of shipping through submarine warfare, 
recessitating the rapid substitution of 
1ew vessels, but the cost of construction 
of steel ships has advanced enormously. 
In Great Britain the requirements of the 
Admiralty take precedence and the ability 
of the British shipyards to turn out mer- 
chantmen is correspondingly limited. 
Of course the immediate influence which 
as impelled old-time shipbuilders in the 
Maritime Provinces to clear up and repair 
their dismantied and grass-grown yards 
and to resume once again the occupation 
of their earlier years has been the high 
freight rates on ocean tonnage resulting 
from the scarcity of shipping. So high 
have these rates climbed that a single 
trans-Atlantic voyage is often profitable 
enough to make good the cost of a ship. 


scotia. 


\ 
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It is estimated that there are at least 
two score good-sized wooden sailing ves- 
sels under construction at present at vari- 
ous points in the Maritime Provinces. In 
the county of Digby alone, seven ships, 
ranging in size from three hundred to five 
hundred and fifty tons are being built— 
two at Meteghan, one at Meteghan River, 
one at Grosse Coque, one at Little Brook 
and two at Belliveau’s Cove. These are 
all small French Acadian villages lying 
along the Bay of Fundy shore, inhabited 
by stout fisherfolk, who are exceedingly 
handy at everything connected with boats 
and the sea. 

Moving around to the south shore, one 
finds on the stocks at Shelburne six ships; 
at Liverpool about the same number, and 
at Lunenburg, four. Smaller points will 
account for some six or seven more, giv- 
ing for the western counties of Nova 
Scotia, a total of thirty. In the counties 
of Cumberland and Colchester on the St. 
Lawrence side of the province several 
more vessels are being built, so that the 
estimate of forty all told is about correct. 

One of the largest of these east coast 
ships is the “Letitia L. Mackay,” which 
was launched at Meteghan in December. 
She is being built to the order of A. B. 
Mackay, the Hamilton shipowner. A de- 
scription of this fine large vessel wil 
give some idea of the general run of the 
ships on the ways in Nova Scotia. 


T MAY be asked how such a ship com- 
pares with the old-time vessels launch 

ed from the Nova Scotia shipyards. Asa 
matter of fact, it is considerably under 
the average. In the early days of ship- 
building, vessels as large as 2,400 tons or 
six times bigger than the “Letitia L. Mac- 
kay” were sometimes constructed. To- 
day such giants could not likely be pro- 
duced because it would be difficult to ob- 
tain the timber. At the same time Mari- 
time shipbuilders believe that it would be 
possible to import wood from British 
Columbia and still build ships as cheaply 
as they could be constructed on the Paci- 
fic Coast—this, because of the cheapness 
of labor. Its dimensions are 165 ft. 
length, 36 ft. beam; 14 ft. hold, with 568 
net tons register and 1,150 tons dead 
weight. With the exception of the spars, 
booms and bowsprit, which are of Oregon 
fir, and the stem and stern post and rud- 
der stock, which are of imported oak, all 
the wood used in construction was ob- 
tained in the neighborhood. The frames 
are of birch; the planking and decks of 
spruce and the knees of hacmatack. The 
canvas will be made in Yarmouth and al! 
the iron and steel required will be obtained 
in Sydney. The wire rigging, anchors 
and chains come from England and the 
copper from the United States. The 
schooner, which carries four masts, will 
be equipped with a gasoline engine for 
handling the sails and cargo. 

The labor question is an interesting 
one. When shipbuilding was at its height 
between 1850 and 1875, nearly every- 
body in the Maritime Provinces worked 
in the shipyards or at some of the trades 
connected either directly or indirectly 
with them. To-day comparatively few 
of the old workmen are alive. It has been 
necessary to hunt all over the country for 
such of them as are still able to work. 
And worried shipbuilders have had to 
trace others to the United States and in- 
duce them to come back. Then to suppte- 
ment this skilled labor, new hands have 
had to be broken in, all of which has taken 
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time and delayed construction. In the 
case of the “Letitia L. Mackay,” it was 
over seven months between the keel-laying 
and the launching. 


UT THE revival of wooden shipbuild- 

ing has not been confined to the At- 
lantic coast. It has its exemplification as 
well on the Pacific coast. There the ship- 
ping famine has made itself even more 
severely felt. An absolute lack of bot- 
toms in which to carry British Columbia 
timber to the antipodes and other distant 
markets has completely naralyzed the 
Western province’s foremost industry. 
The great coast sawmills have been closed 
down; thousands of lumberjacks have 
been thrown out of employment; every 
occupation dependent on lumbering has 
suffered loss—all because it has been im- 
possible to keep the output moving freely 
from British Columbia producer to: Anti- 
podean consumer. 

In the east, the building of wooden 
ships has been wholly the result of in- 
dividual enterprise. In the west it is an 
undertaking in which the whole popu- 
lation of a great province is vitally inter- 
ested. The welfare of the entire com- 


munity was dependent on the obtaining 
of adequate shipping facilities and, to 
compass this desirable cbject, the legis- 
lature itself took action to bring about 
the construction of a fleet of timber car- 
riers. To-day that fleet is being rapidly 
evolved. The first of twenty-five vessels 
is to be launched in December and from 
then on, until the complement is complete, 
from one to three sister ships are to be 
put in the water monthly. 

3ig men in the Canadian transporta- 
tion field have come to the assistance of 
British Columbia in its emergency. They 
were on the ground when the shipping 
bill was enacted into law in the dying 
moments of the last legislature. They im 
mediately set in motion machinery that 
within a month turned idle shipyards at 
North Vancouver and at Victoria into 
hives of industry. One of them was 
James Carruthers, head of the Canada 
Steamship Lines; another was J. W. Nor- 
cross, Managing director of that import- 
ant organization. James Whalen, pres- 
ident of the ship-building company oper- 
ating at Port Arthur; M. J. Haney, the 
well-known contractor; and Roy M. 
Wolvin, grain operator and great lakes 
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Three mammoth wooden vessels, being built at North Vancouver. 


transportation man, were all interested; 
and so, too, was Sir Trevor Dawson, man- 
aging director of the famous Vickers 
shipyards in London and Montreal. 


() RGANIZATION of a powerful cor- 
poration that would build and operate 
a fleet of ships under the terms of the 
B.C. Shipping Act was a trifling affair. 
There emerged, under the aegis of the 
Secretary of State, the Canadian West 
Coast Navigation Company, Limited,— 
capital, two and one-half million dollars; 
purpose, to engage in business as a ship- 
ping and transportation company. Within 
a month, the keel of the company’s first 
ship, the Mabel Brown, was laid in the 
new yards of the Wallace Shipbuilding 
Company at North Vancouver. As quick- 
ly as the ground could be prepared and 
equipment assembled, the work of con- 
struction of five sister ships was begun, 
while across the straits in the yards of 
the Cameron-Genoa Mills at Victoria, 
two more vessels of identical design were 
laid down. 

What was the magic that has wrought 
such marvellous works? It is evidently 
to be found in the long-winded legai 
phraseology of the British Columbia 
Shipping Act. This notable measure con- 
tains three significant provisions. First, 
it offers a bonus or subsidy on each of the 
first twenty-five ships built in the province 
after the passing of the Act. Second, it 
makes available government loans on the 
security of-the vessels thus constructed. 
Third, it extends the privileges of a 
governmental guarantee to any bond issue 
that may be made by companies organ- 
ized to engage in the construction of 
vessels intended for British Columbia 
export trade. 

It is the first of these three provisions 
that has attracted eastern capital to the 
province. Look at it a little more closely. 
Clause 53, it is called, and it runs in this 


fashion: “In aid of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry of the Province there shall be paid 
to the owner of each ship up to a number 
of ships not exceeding twenty-five or such 
further number as the Legislature shall 
provide for—these vessels to be built after 
the act comes into effect—a subsidy in ten 
annual instalments, each of which instal- 
ments shall be so computed as to bring 
the net earnings of the ship up to 15 per 
cent. of the actual cost of construction, but 
so that the amount of subsidy paid in any 
one year shall never exceed an amount 
equal to $5 a ton dead weight capacity of 
the ship. The first instalment shall be pay- 
able the first year after the declaration of 
peace. This subsidy is subject only to the 
“bona fide” uses of the ship in British Col- 
umbia trade for outward borne cargoes 
returning to some British Columbia port 
of reloading with liberty to carry return 
cargo to any port along the general 
practical line of return. Moneys for 
these subsidies shall be paid to the Com- 
mission from the provincial consolidated 
revenue fund. Subsidies shall only be 
payable to the owner who actually paid 
for the construction of the ship and not 
to any middleman or promotor. Sub- 
sidies shall not be liable or subject to 
assignment, attachment, garnishment or 
process of execution.” 


HE section further stipulates that 

the subsidy or bonus will lapse if later 
on the Dominion Government should de- 
cide to pay a subsidy equalling or exceed- 
ing $5 a ton. More than that, if in any 
year the profits of operating a ship ex- 
ceed fifteen per cent. of the cost of its 
construction, then no subsidy shall be paid 
for that year, nor is any subsidy to be paid 
unless the ships trade continuously to and 
from British Columbia ports and under 
the direction of the Shipping Commission 
appointed under the terms of the Act. 


Note how neatly this 
legislation gets around 
that obstacle to ship- 
building enterprise — 
the uncertainty of 
after- war conditions. 
To-day ocean rates are 
high and the operation 
of ships is _ profitable. 
To-morrow, who knows, 
rates may be cut to 
pieces and the business 
of ocean transportation 
be conducted at a loss. 
Guarantee a_ shipown- 
er’s profits for ten years 
and the proposition of 
building and operating 
ships takes on quite a 
different aspect. And 
the Province of British 
Columbia is dong. It is 
guaranteeing Messrs. 
Carruthers, Norcross, 
Haney, Wolvin and 
their associates a pro- 
fitable investment, 
while incidentally it is 
making sure that these 
that is precisely what 
gentlemen will employ 
their boats to the ad- 
vantage of the indus 
trial and commercial in- 
terests of the province. 





[™ MEDIATELY upon the enactment of 
the Shipping Bill, the shipping commis- 
sion was appointed. It consists of H. B. 
Thomson, formerly M.P.P. for Victoria, 
who stood sponsor for the measure in 
the Legislature last spring; Frederick 
Buscombe, of Vancouver, and W. J. Goe- 
pel, Deputy Minister of Finance, the lat- 
ter appointed under the Act by virtue of 
his official position. The members of the 
Commission serve without salary. 

The part played by the Shipving Com- 
mission is an important one. They must 
approve the plans and specifications of the 
ships built under the Act. They are 
required to determine the rate of wages 
to be paid both in the construction and 
operation of the ships. Every charter of 
a ship shall be subject to their approval 
when such ship is operated under a loan 
from the Commission, and in all such 
cases the superintendent of the Commis 
sion is required to act as the managing 
owner of the ship until the loan is re- 
paid. More than that, the Commission is 
to see that the actual rates paid on Bri- 
tish Columbia shipments shall never ex- 
ceed rates paid on similar commodities 
at even dates in the States of Washing- 
ton and California. 

This, then, is the machinery that has 
been provided by the legislators of British 
Columbia for bringing a fleet of mer- 
chantmen into being. It is the magic touch 
that is responsible for the awakening of 
such unwonted activity in the shipyards 
of the province. And now, let us see 
what type of vessels are being evolved as 
a result. 


HE EIGHT ships under construction 
for the Canada West Coast Naviga- 
tion Company and a ninth vessel being 
built independently by the Cameron- 
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Genoa Mills Shipbuild- 
ers, Limited, are all iden- 
tical in design. They are 
five-masted schooners, 
225 feet in length, 45 feet 
beam and 19 feet depth of 
hold. The ships will have 
a deadweight carrying 
capacity of 2,500 tons 
and will carry a cargo of 
approximately 1,700,000 
feet of lumber, which is a 
good average quantity 
for any one consignee at 
any one time. An im- 
portant feature is the in- 
clusion in the equipment & 
of each ship of two 240 @ 
h.p. Bolinder-Diesel in- | 
ternal combustion en- 2 
gines. These are of Swe- 


dish build and the most | 





efficient engines of their 
class in existence. They 
are capable of driving 
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the boats at a speed of 
8% knots an hour. Tanks holding °800 
barrels of distillate will supply sufficient 
fuel to give each ship a steaming radius 
of 11,000 miles. 

It is astonishing to learn that over a 
million feet of fir lumber is consumed in 
building one of these mammoth wooden 
ships. For the knees alone four hundred 
trees must be sacrificed to the woodman’s 
axe. These knees are thick, angular 
pieces of wood used in supporting the 
deck beams. Securing and preparing 
them is perhaps one of the most pictures- 
que operations in the whole process of 
building the ship. First, fir trees aver- 
aging thirty inches in diameter are 
selected. Then these are thrown. Next 
the stump is torn from the ground by 
dynamite and donkey-engine, rough- 
hewed on the spot and hauled to the ship- 
yard. There it is sawed to the required 
dimensions. 


OMMISSIONER THOMSON gives 

some interesting facts in connection 
with the actual building of the ships. He 
estimates that fully a thousand men are 
now employed directly in the shipyards 
and sawmills connected with the yards 
and in the lumber camps, where the knees 
are obtained. Indirectly many more 
than these thousand men are given em- 
ployment. The lumber used in the con- 
struction of the ships at present under 
way will keep three mills, each cutting 
50,000 feet of lumber daily and employ- 
ing in logging camp and millshed 200 
men each, busy for a year. But, he adds, 
only a comparatively small percentage 
of the cut can be utilized in ship con- 
struction and so the 25,000,000 feet used 
in the schooners probably represents a 
total cut of 200,000,000 feet and the em- 
ployment for a year of a dozen mills and 
between two and three thousand men. 

A sentimental touch is imparted to the 
new industry by the names selected for 
the eight ships of the Canada West Coast 
Navigation Company. The first of the 
eight to be launched in December will be 
christened the Mabel Brown, in honor of 
Mrs. H. W. Brown, whose husband is 
general manager of the H. W. Brown 
Company Limited, the firm in charge of 
the actual construction of the ships for 
the Navigation Company, The next ves- 
sel to be completed and launched at North 
Vancouver will be known as the Geraldine 
Wolvin, in honor of the wife of the pre- 
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Workmen caulking the main deck of the first of the B. C. 


sident of the new shipping corporation. 
The first of the Victoria-bui!t ships, which 
will be launched in the middle of Janu- 
ary, will bear the name of the Margaret 
Haney, after Mrs. M. J. Haney, of To- 
ronto. Then will come the Jessie Nor- 
cross; the Janet Carruthers; the Mabel 
Stewart, and so on, each of the principals 
of the company gallantly naming a ship 
in honor of his better half. 

Already the company is lining up skip- 
pers and crews to man the fleet. They 
will be secured from the hardy sea-faring 
folk of the east coast. Thus, built of 
Canadian wood, fashioned by Canadian 
workmen, registered at the Canadian 
capital; flying the Canadian flag; manned 
by Canadian crews, and carrying cargoes 
of Canadian products, they will be in 
every detail a credit to the Dominion. 
Their completion will be an achievement 
of which the people of Canada may well 
be proud. 


URVEYING the shipbuilding activi- 

ties on both coasts, one cannot but 
admit that the revival of the old wooden 
industry is a picturesque development of 
the present day. But it is obviously 
ephemeral. The steel ship will soon come 
back into its own when once the conclu- 
sion of peace releases millions of tons of 





The “planking of a new vessel, 
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shipping from military and naval uses. 
And that is why no Canadian should lay 
too much stress on the present flurry in 
wooden ships. Rather should he inquire 
into the resources of the country in the 
matter of facilities for building steel 
vessels. ‘ : 
——eer= 

Apart from a few small steel freighters 
built at one or other of our ocean ports, 
construction of steel steamers in Canada 
has been limited very largely # vessels 
designed for lake navigation. Our ship- 
yards are not located at Halifax, Sydney, 
or St. John, but at Port Arthur, Colling- 
wood and Toronto. When it comes to 
trans-Atlantic service, the British-built 
freighter has had the field to itself, even 
when operated by a Canadian company. 
To-day, oddly enough, Canadian ship- 
yards are not engaged in a feverish effort 
to build ships* for a national marine, but 
they are praqdically all busy turning out 
steel freighte?s for neutral shipowners. 
Norway in peticular, a country that has 
suffered very serious losses as a result of 
the submarine activities of the Germans, 
has placed orders for ships that will 
keep Canadian builders occupied for 
many months. Already two, three-thou- 
sand ton freighters for Norway have 
been launched at Port Arthur and two 
more are under construction at the same 
shipbuilding plant, that of the Western 
Drydock and Shipbuilding Co. The Pol- 
son Iron Works at Toronto are at work 
on two similar ships and have orders for 
two more of larger size. The Thor Iron 
Works, also of Toronto, have two 
freighters under way; and the Canadiar 
Vickers plant at Montreal is building two 
7,000-ton vessels. 

These Norwegian freighters are of the 
single deck type, with poop, bridge and 
forecastle. They have two cargo holds 
with hatches in each hold. The propelling 
machinery is located amidships. The 
3,000-ton type are 261 feet long, 43 feet 
6 inches wide and 28 feet two inches deep. 
They are built to take the highes* class 
in Lloyd registry and under their special 
survey. The government has issued per- 

Continued on page 87. 



























































































The Madness of Trethevick 


By Alan Sullivan 


Author of “The Soul of Nanook,” “Porteous, V.C.,” etc. 


ROM a side lane he turned into St. 

Catherine Street immediately in 

front of me, a distinctive figure that 
one picked automatically from the over- 
groomed crowd that sauntered eastward 
in the bland sunshine of a June morning. 
He was rather below middle height, dress- 
ed in soft grey, well-worn tweeds, and 
walked with an easy, deliberate roll, that 
even without his sun-baked skin and loose, 
powerful hands would have marked him 
as a sea-faring man. For the rest of it, 
I saw a bronzed neck, a broad, smooth 
shoulder and legs slightly bowed. He 
sent out curious suggestions that he was 
a citizen at large, foot-loose and unham- 
pered with this world’s goods. He dis- 
played no particular interest in either the 
place or the crowd. 

So tempting was he to one’s speculative 
fancy, that I fell in behind him, and it 
was not until we were opposite the win- 
dow of a famous jeweller in Phillips 
Square that I saw his face. Here he 
wheeled abruptly and stood staring. I 
had a glimpse of rugged features, a short 
nose, an enormous mouth and a skin that 
resembled soft, brown leather. The eves 
were small and green-grey. The visage 
was dotted with tiny scars, none of ‘hem 
disfiguring, but producing, in a multitude 
of fine, white cicatrices , an extraordin- 
ary impression of exposure and of innum- 
erable hazards. He was not only weather- 
beaten, but world-beaten, and on him 
rested the sign of the seven seas. 


N THE middle of the shop window, 

backed by a fold of white velvet, glowed 
a ruby. It was perhaps a third of an inch 
in diameter and shaped irregularly like a 
Maltese cross. Such at least was my first 
impression. But, looking closer, one per- 
ceived that it was owing to a curious re- 
fraction of light that this form presented 
itself. No words can describe the vivid 
purity of its color, the cardinal gleam of 
its blood-like depth. It lay in the white 
folds so extraordinarily alive that it 
seemed capable of motion. What it was 
worth was impossible to guess. 

From the stone I glanced at the strang- 
er. His lids were half closed, but be- 
hind them his stare was cloudy with some 
intense emotion. Thrusting his hands 
into his pockets I noticed the great fists 
clinch and bulge. He paid no attention 
to me, but stared and stared. Presently 
his lips parted, and a sound, half sigh, 
half exclamation escaped him, while, to 
my imagination, the green of his eyes and 
the glow of the ruby mingled in a myster- 
ious and mutual recognition. He glanced 
at me almost truculently and resumed his 
scrutiny. 


OR SEVERAL moments we stood 

thus, till I found myself curiously 
loth to break away. I seemed to have 
touched the edge of a charmed circle in 
the centre of which gleamed this amaz- 
ing stone, while round it swung the orbit 
of this stranger. It was his affair, but 
his with an intensity that anchored me 
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there, while to my ears came the pound- 
ing of surf on distant shores and the bab- 
ble of strange and melodious tongues. 

“It’s a wonderful stone,” I ventured. 

He nodded with a touch of impatience. 
It seemed that, lacking the language of 
his experience, I had begun without point. 
Presently he yielded to a communicable 
impulse. 

“Like ’em?” The voice was deep with 
a quality that rumbled far down in his 
throat. 

“They fascinate me.” I tried to explain 
what I felt about rubies, but with this 
man listening, it sounded thin and ama- 
teurish. 

“Got any?” 

“A few,” I said. “Nothing unusual— 
nothing like that.” I turned again to the 
great gem. “Shall we go in and look at 
it?” 

His eyes opened wider. “Mean that?” 

“Of course.” 


MOMENT later the ruby was laid in 

his wide hand. Its blood-red pyra- 
mid rested just above a long white line 
that ran straight across from the thumb 
to the base of the little finger. When that 
gash was made it must have laid open his 
palm. For a long time he peered, the 
salesman eyeing him curiously. He gave 
it back with reluctance. 

The jeweller, I learned, had only just 
received it; had picked it up, it was ex- 
plained, quite at random. It had not come 
through a recognized dealer. They 
thought of mounting it, but in the mean- 
time had that very morning exhibited it 
for the first time. It might remain till 
the end of a week or a month, they could 
not tell. 

The stranger listened with an intent- 
ness that would have been stolid were it 
not for an occasional swift flicker in his 
green eyes. Finally I felt a tug at my 
sleeve. “Come on.” 

Regaining the street we saw the gem 
replaced in its velvet fold. My compan- 
ion watched it grimly and gianced at me 
with a sudden change of expression. 

“I'll tell you something. Have a 
drink!” 

“Alright,” I nodded. “Where?” 

He glanced up and down the street. 
“Not here, come over east.” Hesitating, 
he surveyed me with a quiet and pon- 
dering eye. “Don’t know you—you don’t 
know me—just as you like.” He stood 
waiting while little, scimitar-shaped 
wrinkles puckered into being and the 
corners of the wide mouth twitched quiz- 
zically. I seemed to catch the faintest 
possible appeal. “Stay with me and 
you’re alright—anywhere,” he jerked out, 
half turning. Now for the first time I 
noted, not the breadth, but the enormous 
thickness of his chest. 


N ODDING quite automatically, I fol- 
lowed him down town to the water- 
front. Here, plunging through a maze of 
streets unknown to me, he entered a small 
saloon, behind which was a large, low- 


roofed room. From the walls projected 
short partitions. These, curtained in 
made a ring of semi-private cubby-holes. 
In each was a small table and two short 
wooden benches. Half were empty, but 
from behind the drawn curtains of the 
others I caught fragments of Spanish and 
Italian and heard snatches of strange 
lingoes, sibilant and musical. Amid this 
suggestive murmur men lounged in and 
out. I observed a constant procession 
of olive faces, dark eyes and hair, loose, 
comfortable garments, noiseless move- 
ment, bright-colored neckcloths; but it 
was a procession that lacked any com- 
munication. There were no greetings. It 
seemed rather a place for the discussion 
of affairs that must not be mooted out- 
side. Here, too, my companion lost much 
of his former distinction. The seamed 
face, the green eyes and nameless atmos- 
phere of him were all of one nature with 
his surroundings. It was I who appeared 
out of place. 

He pounded on the table. A Chinaman 
shuffled in with a bottle of rum, and looked 
at mé& blandly. My companion, waiting 
till I was served, thrust a horny finger 
into the bowl of a bulldog pipe, and 
stared at me keenly over the spurting 
flame of a match. 

“TKat ruby,” he said. 

I put down my glass. 


“It’s mine.” 
ae 


“Yours? 


IS LARGE mouth was tightly com- 

pressed. Presently he began again, 
blurting out his words with an accumu- 
lated explosive force as though they had 
been gathering within him for months. 
“It’s because you asked me if I’d like to 
see it—that’s why. That’s—-that’s why 
I talked. We're different — not many 
would have asked that—know that your- 
self. My ruby just the same. Didn't 
know I'd find it there. Don’t know if this 
interests you—say so if it doesn’t. You 
said you liked rubies. Look!” 

He thrust a hand inside his shirt and 
pulled out a small leather pouch. This 
was fastened to a fine steel chain that ran 
round his neck. “Put down your hand- 
kerchief, it’s cleaner than mine.” 

I did so, wondering. He tilted the 
pouch and there slipped out half a dozen 
rubies, not large, but of the very finest 
quality. I could see at a glance that they 
were all pigeon blood. He picked one up, 
holding it between finger tips of polished 
parchment worn white. It glowed there, 
a living flame. “You like ’em—I love 
‘em. That’s the difference. Don’t care 
for size—quality counts, Same thing all 
through. Eh?” 

I nodded, rather breathless. On the 
table were thousands of dollars. My eye 
wandered to the top of the partition. 

“That’s alright,” he interjected. “Most 
of ’em have something stowed away. Be- 
sides, no one next door. I looked. My 
name’s Trethevick, should have told you. 
Twenty years ago I started.” His eyes 
lingered on the gems. “That’s as far as 
I got. All except the big one. My God!” 
He toyed with his glass, his brows fur- 
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rowed into sudden lines. “Know Bur- 
mah?” 

“T wish I did.” 

“Stay where you are. Never mind 
about Burmah. All mad there—natives 
I mean—whites get like that too. Slow, 
lazy madness—wakes you up in the mid- 
dle of the night. It’s like the flowers and 
orchids—beautiful and damnable. Air’s 
thick and heavy. Don’t want to sleep in 
case you miss something that’s coming. 
Like that in Burmah—always something 
coming. By and by you go look for it. 
Mustn’t do that. I did it.” 


} IS VOICE trailed out and he ex- 

amined the edge of his glass. I had 
visions of him examining the edges of 
countless other glasses an queer places, 
with just that same deliber- 
ate interest. His hand 
dropped over the cluster of 
gems and a smile worked 
slowly along his lips. But 
his eyes did not smile. 

“Best way to find rubies is 
to get lost up country. 
Mogok’s fair and I’ve seen 
pretty stones at Kyat Pen. 
Mostly worked out now. 
Drifted back from there to 
Mandalay. Say, this inter- 
est you?” He checked him- 
self and stared at me. 

“Tremendously. Please go 
on.” 

“Only talking because you 
were decent and like rubies. 
Shut me up if you get tired, 
eh! Started out from Man- 
dalay again and got over 
into the South Shan States. 
Rough country, all shot to 
pieces, with a little paradise 
dumped into every wrinkle 
of the hills. Got over near 
Paug. It’s a stone’s throw 
out of China. That’s where 
I found Nyali.” 

I sat motionless. It seem- 
ed somehow natural that he 
should have found Nyali. He 
was just the man. Leaving 
him there with his discovery 
I groped back and saw her 
waiting, wondering, even, 
why he did not come. Tre- 
thevick’s voice blended with 
this, sounding husky and 
distant. He had begun to 
talk about black earth, 
brown skins, green leaves 
and blue—no not blue, but 
purple skies. Subjectively I 
plucked him out of his dis- 
sertation, and he went on in a jerky 
sequence. : 

“You see I was mad and went to look. 
Found her in village—sort of queen—wor- 
shipped all round that district—kind of 
incarnation of Krishna. She took to me. 
After a while I started to worship too— 
different way—you understand. Village 
all boxed in with big timber—like a hole 
in green, velvet carpet. Nyali sat all day 
in a little temple. Villagers came in with 
presents and kissed her feet. One day I 
kissed her lips instead—that started it.” 


A SILENCE followed, broken by his 
pounding again on the table. “Have 
another drink. Comeon. You don’t know 
what it is to have a white man to drink 
with.” He spoke rapidly to the Chinaman 
in a language I could not follow. 
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“It’s alright. Some of the stuff they 
keep here is loaded. But,” he added sig- 
nificantly, “they know me. Now to get 
back. It went on like that, then the heavy 
scent and orchids and incense all got in 
my blood. She understood—used to wait 
and have me worship alone. One day I 
told her—sign language—looks—eyes— 
lips—old yarn. But, as I say, she under- 
stood. Tired of having feet kissed. Then 
Sukotai found out.” 

Trethevick’s hand turned over and he 
glanced thoughtfully at the white scar 
that ran across his palm. “Didn’t tell 
you about Sukotai. sig man of village, 


plenty of wives, crazy about rubies. Had 
a good lot. He used to show ’em to me. 
Told me about an old mine he found. Used 
to go there at end of rainy season and 





ship too 


ent way 


“Nyali sat all dar 
in a little temple. That night she 
... After a while 
I started 
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secretly aspired. But, and the question 
baffled me, had I this man’s terrible and 
inborn fixity of purpose? What ravages 
would his experiences have made in my 
own face? Would I have come through 
like him, or would the mysterious East 
have smothered and straightway forgot- 
ten me? All this was at work in my 
brain till, in fancy, I entered that dusky 
temple and kissed Nyali on the lips. 
Thethevick’s voice sounded again. 

“I was the only white man there. That 
was it. Some half-castes—but blood runs 
down in the Orient when you mix it. 
Don’t know how Sukotai found out, but he 
did. Taxed me with it next day. He 
could talk Portugee, so could I. Told me 
many men had tried for what I wanted, 
all white men, and all dead now. I 
laughed. Told him Nyali 
was tired sitting on a teak 
throne and having her feet 
tickled. He didn’t like that 
—none of ’em liked it. As 
I say, I was mad. Then I 
fixed it up with Nyali. 
Scheme was to get over to 
the head waters of the Me- 
nam River and raft it down 
to Bangkok. 

“How far was that?” I 
ventured. 

“Nothing much. Four or 
five hundred miles. We 
struck out one morning for 
Patung — that’s just inside 
the Laos States border — 
footing it, of course. Nyali 
had a couple of sarongs and 
that’s about all. I carried 
food and a rifle. We made 
a good get-away. That night 
we slept in the bush. You 
don’t know what that is. 
Bush is quiet by day, alive 
at night. It creaks, crawls, 
groans, laughs and cries. It 
moves, it all moves. Under- 
stand that? The leaves 
move and the ferns, and the 
palms. You hear things 
creeping where there aren’t 
any. Smell of the orchids is 
thick and chokes one. But- 
terflies as big as your hat, 
and bats that suck you dry. 
Nyali didn’t care—she was 
too happv—and I was mad. 
plaited 
orchids and crowned me. I 


to wor- looked like a sacrifice. But 
— differ- I wasn’t the sacrifice.” He 
— you broke off abruptly. 


understand,” 


wash for ’em. Time was nothing to him. 
As I see it now, we were all crazy. 
Strange desires and love—mostly ended 
with a stab in the back. Never went first 
on the trail—always sent other fellow. 
Didn’t like to hear ’em pad, pad along 
behind. Just between the shoulders— 
that’s the place.” 

He paused, regarding me with a new 
interest. “That’s it, just occurred to me. 
You ought to be thankful for what you've 
not got. People here are sane—no strange 
desires—damned lucky for them.” 


T THAT moment Trethevick took on 
new and compelling proportions. 

In a flash I saw in him the man I had 
wanted to be, and read in his rugged 
lineaments the history of those flights and 
passions to which I myself had long and 


N THE silence that fol- 

lowed I could hear the 
Chinaman shuffle past our cubby-hole 
and the rattle of curtain rings as 
he entered one further along. Tre- 
thevick had gathered up the rubies and 
scattered them along the white scar that 
crossed his palm till it seemed to have 
spurted bright and symmetrical drops of 
blood. He began again, more jerkily than 
ever, drifting into pauses that he bridged 
with hard, searching glances, from his 
grey-green eyes. 

“That night made a bunk in the moss. 
Just before she went to sleep, took out a 
little parcel.: It was round her neck. 
Told me to open it. The ruby slid out.” 

My pulse leapt. “What ruby?” 

“Mine. You saw it in the shop.” His 
tones shook in spite of him. 

“Go on.” My own voice was unsteady. 

“It was this way. Sacred stone—pro- 








perty of Krishna—worth a heap. Nyali 
knew that, she supposed to be descendant 
of Krishna—don’t know if I’ve got right 
end of it, doesn’t matter anyway. Sukotai 
knew too. I didn’t. That’s why she 
loved me, because I didn’t know. Wanted 
me to take it. Wouldn’t, and left it round 
her neck. Told her we'd sell it outside, 
then I’d buy a place in Canada—come 
from here—and settle down. That night 
i heard a sound—like a sigh and a soft 
blow. Saw something. Grabbed at it, 
then swung the rifle. Too dark to see.” 

He delivered these words with abrupt 
velocity, palpably hurrying to vet the 
thing over. What it cost him to say them 
he only knew, but I could see the muscles 
rise in ridges on his jaw and his eyes were 
like fiint. 

“Struck something—yelped like a dog. 
Nyali was dead—creese in her left breast 
—look here.” 

He tugged at his belt and laid on the 
table a Malay knife with a blade ten 
inches long. The steel rippled into a slow 
wave and on either side was a fine tracery 
of lines. The haft was of ivory. In the 
end of it a lump of jade shone pale and 
green. 

“It’s Sukotai’s. He got the ruby. 
They told me afterwards I’d knocked one 
of his eyes out.” He leaned forward 
intently. “Sukotai brought it to Mont- 
real and sold it. Now listen. Sukotai 
won’t leave it. It’s sold, I know, but he 
loves it. Bigger thing than Krishna to 
him. Understand? He'll follow it—al- 
ways. It’s like that with rubies and some 
men. Now I know, and this,” he patted 
the handle of the creese, “he’ll get this 
too. He never loved her—on!y wanted 
the ruby. I’m telling you. You’re decent 
—got me into that shop.” 





ILTING his brown hand, the string of 

gems dripped along the furrow of 
the white scar and back into the little 
pouch. Trethevick bent forward to thrust 
the creese into its sheath and, as he did 
so, I heard or thought I heard a sound 
from above. Glancing at the top of the 
partition immediately behind him, I blink- 
ed and stared fixedly. 

Projecting above the boards were a 
man’s head and shoulders. The hair was 
black and oily, the face smooth and cop- 
per-colored. The eyes, or indeed, as I 
noted marvelling, the one eye was black 
and lustrous, shining malevolently be- 
tween a slit of narrowed lids. The other 
was but a blank and gaping hole, grotes- 
quely horrible. Around his throat an 
orange colored cloth, twisted loosely. He 
stayed immovable for an instant, then 
ducked. I heard a soft thud as his feet 
reached the floor. 
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“What's that? 
His hand 


Trethevick started. 
What are you staring at?” 
moved swiftly to the creese. 

“Sukotai, I think.” My voice trembled 
und broke. 


N THE instant he plunged through 

the curtain. There followed a 
crash. Immediately outside had been 
moved one of the sn tables. Into this 
he stumbled, cursing. Other curtains 
were snatched open and strange faces pro- 
truded. At the sight of Trethevick, some- 
one chuckled. He had the ring to himself. 
His lips had lifted like a dog’s. “Al- 
right,” he said grimly. “I know now. I 
tell you it’s alright. He’s here—it may 
take a while, but——-. Have another 
drink.” He shook himself and breathed 
deeply. 
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I had sudden longings for air and sun- 
light. On the way out, he asked no ques- 
tions of any one, for this was not a place 
where they were answered. As we struck 
back towards the Square he talked with 
a sort of blunt assurance as though to 
convince me that this was his affair and 
I must in no way intervene. He needed no 
advice—no help. 

“It’s this way,” he went on. “I know 
this city. Only about eight places he can 
go to and be at home. I’ve got eighty. 
See? He'll just trail between those and 
the shop. Can’t get away from that ruby. 
You won’t see that. No use telling you. 
Now he knows that ! know. Don’t want 
you mixed up—anything happens to me, 
you never heard of me. Understand? A 
bit of up-country Burmah you sort of 
tripped over in Montreal. Best way to 
find it, believe me. Let the tropics sweat 
along without you. They’re rotten. 
Folks go rotten there too. I know—lI’ve 
seen ’em. Don’t be sorry for any one. 
Nyali found out what love was before 
she died. That’s more than most of ’em 
do. If we meet we don’t know each other. 
What’s your address? If I get through 
you'll hear. You like rubies, I’ll remem- 
ber that. You’re decent—got me into that 
store. So long.” 

He sheered off and was instantly lost. 


\yF THE days that followed it is not 
necessary to speak save that again 

and again, as though magnetized, the 
great ruby drew me into its glowing pre- 
sence. I stared through the window till, 
had my identity not been known to the 
jeweller, he might well have regarded me 
with suspicion. At night I looked from 
my high windows over the city, pondering 
that somewhere in its twinkling depths 
Trethevick moved inexorably towards his 
self-appointed task. I even saw him oc- 


casionally, and always in the vicinity of 
our first meeting, but only by a twinkle 
in the grey eyes did he proclaim our ac- 
quaintance. Having spoken and unburd- 
ened his lonely soul, he seemed now to be 
conserving himself absolutely for his grim 
pursuit, and it was this silence, this im- 
perturbable fixity, that convinced me the 
end was not far off. 

It might have been two weeks after we 
parted that when nearing the jeweller’s 
shop I became aware that the glance of 
those who approached and passed was 
directed almost invariably to someone 
who walked behind me. I seemed, as it 
were, preceding a personage in compari- 
son with whom I was negligible, and these 
oblique glances, this continuous diverting 
of the gaze of the oncoming stream of 
pedestrians, aroused in me a strange feel- 
ing of discomfort. I turned sharply to 
look into a window. In its polished sur- 
face I saw the face that so lately had 
glared over the partition. The black hair 
was hidden beneath a white turban. | 
could perceive no eye, only an appalling 
cavity. With a thrill I remembered that 
it was Sukotai’s right eye that was miss- 
ing. Instinctively I shivered, knowing 
that on me was bent the baleful glare of 
the other and now invisible orb. 

Falling in behind, I followed at a little 
distance. Sukotai had bought European 
clothes, but they did not disguise the ex- 
traordinary suppleness of his body. He 
walked easily and rapidly, apparently un- 
conscious of an almost universal scru- 
tiny. A moment later my heart beat vio- 
lently. On the opposite side of the street, 
and a little to the rear, moved Trethe- 
vick’s broad, thick-set figure. It gave me 
an amazing sense of something perma- 
nent, resourceful and infinitely deter- 
mined, which filtered into this walk of 
death and carried me so far that at 
last I caught a swift signal to desist. 
This, it said, was Trethevick’s affair and 
he wished to be left to it. Ther the crowd 
swallowed them both. 





OW OR where it happened I do not 

know. There was nothing in the 
papers about it. Montreal only absorbed 
in her teeming bosom another mystery. 
But Trethevick came through. I know 
that. I have often wondered whether his 
brown hands trembled at all when he 
wrapped up a small parcel that I received 
soon afterwards. In it I found an orange 
colored neckcloth, worn thin and stained 
with long use. In one fold was a small 
ruby, pigeon blood. 

“From Mogok,” pronounced my jewel- 
lers. So crimson is it, so lustrous, that it 
might have ebbed from the very heart 
of Nyali herself. 














A Complete Novelette Next Issue 


A feature of the February Number will be 
a complete novelette “DANTON OF 
THE FLEET,” by A. C. Allenson. 














Paying For Present Prosperity 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Author of “Lords of the North,” “The Canadian 


HIS article 

deals with con- 

ditions in the 
United States; but 
much that is said, with 
regard to industrial 
matters, applies also 
to Canada. The Do- 
minion is also enjoy- 
ing an era of high 
wages and its inevit- 
able accompaniment, 
higher cost of living. Canada also 
has to look carefully forward to the 
future with the knowledge that 
both wages and food prices must 
come down. 

But there the analogy ceases. 
Canada has not plunged riotously 
into the orgy of speculation that has 
vibrated the whole American nation. 
Canada has been laying something aside 
for the uncertain future. And Canada, 
having borne a noble part in the world 
war, is not perplexed with the political 
difficulties that darken the future of the 
United States. 

However, future developments in the 
United States are of very grave interest 
to Canadians, so close are the business re- 
lations between the two countries. Con- 
sequently the facts that must be presented 
have a closer significance for Canadians 
than might at first appear. 


HE United States is in the midsi of 

the most riotous prosperity it has 
ever known in all its history. There is 
literally not an unemployed worker in the 
country from Atlantic to Pacific. Wages 
have doubled, trebled, quadrupled in three 
years. Cases are on record of hotel 
porters at $25 a month going to munition 
factories at $35 and $40 a week. In the 
case of expert piece workers in munition 
factories, men, who formerly earned only 
$2 a day, are now making from $11 to 
$30, not a week, but a day. Day workers 
are netting more in 8 hours than their 
foremen net in a week. They are netting 
more in a week than their bankers net in 
a month. The increases in wages in the 
United States total in one year more 
than $300,000,000—that is, the wage in- 
creases of factory hands equal half the 
value of a year’s wheat crop. 

When one comes to consider dividends 
in industry, the picture is not so rosy. 
High wages and high cost of raw material 
lower dividends; but in the case of ex- 
ports to warring nations, the selling price 
has taken care of high wages, high priced 
raw material and high dividends. There 
are certain steel products selling at an 
advance of 200% over the price of 1914. 

Consequences are evident in a wild and 
runaway stock market. The stock market 
has been on a something worse than a 
stampede. It has been on what the 
street calls a wild “bust.” Copper, cotton, 
steel, wheat, are 200% higher than in 
1914. Industrials, munitions, utilities, 
railroads—all are soaring on a wild volta- 
plane joy-ride in the clouds, above the 













Commonwealth,” ete. 


clouds, among 
the kites and 
other high explo- 
sives that go 
up to come 
down; and 








when the coming down time is due, there 
is a seatteration with ruin and fragments. 
I hear people who are ordinarily sane 
predicting how cotton, nickel, copper, 


wheat, steel—are bound to be—can’t pos- 
sibly miss being—second Bethlehem steels. 

And gold continues pouring into the 
country in volumes to swamp the avarice 
of Midas. In 1914, there was in the 
United States a reserve of $1,890,000,000 
of the yellow metal. In 1916, the gold had 
increased to $2,700,000,000—an increase 
of $800,000,000. Gold is coming to the 
United States from abroad at the rate of 
$65,000,000 a month. Though the country 
has loaned abroad one and a half billions 
since the war began, the loans have been 
chiefly in the forms of credits for goods 
bought and to be bought; so that as the 
credits come to be paid, the loans have 
really increased the yellow floods of in- 
flowing gold. In other words, this coun- 
try is yearly importing as much gold as 
the entire world produces in a year. 

Exports are to-day four times greater 
than in 1914. 


[s ANY more proof needed of the fact 
that Uncle Sam is redundantly, riot- 
ously prosperous? Could he be any more 
prosperous and not blow up like the deep 
sea fish that brought suddenly to the 
upper rarer airs instantaneously fly to 
pieces? Is it surprising that the impover- 
ished nations of Europe, taxed to the hilt 
and battling to the death for freedom, 
should have a glowing and growing re- 
sentment to this democracy larded in opu- 
lence, wallowing in wealth, at ease, at 
peace, safe, while the rest of the world 
fights for the principles of democracy? 

General Wood has declared—and no one 
has disputed him—that the end of the war 
would see the United States the most en- 
vied, the most hated, the most despised 
nation of the world; and Theodore Roose- 
velt has added that Americans will be just 
about as able to defend themselves as any 
other fat man with a protruding bay win- 
dow, or as a huge cheese attacked by mag- 
gots. 

In the face of all this, it seems almost 
preposterously incredible to say that 
Uncle Sam is paying for the war through 
his pockets and through his nose. It 
seems one of Shaw’s absurd: paradoxes to 


add that the price Uncle Sam is paying 
now is a mere bagatelle compared to the 
price he is going to pay for the war in 
the almost immediate future. 

Yet look at facts! Look at them hard 
and take in what they mean! 
= At the present 

| date of wriitng — 

| November  l1st— the 
| cost of bread, the cost 
m; of milk, the cost of 
| meat, the cost of 
| clothing, rent, fuel— 
| each and all are 100% 
higher in the United 
States than in Ger- 
many or in Austria. 
Surely I am mis- 
taken! No, not by as 
much as a cent! Five cents to-day will 
buy a loaf of white bread in Germany 
twice as large as the 5-cent loaf in New 
York. Food is cheaper to-day in a Ber- 
lin restaurant than in New York. How 
is that? Because when the price mani- 
pulators of Germany began to jack up 
prices, the Government put on screws and 
forced them down. This was done in the 
case of milk, meat, bread, and potatoes— 
the staple wholesome foods. If any one 
doubts this, he can get the exact lists of 
prices from the U.S. Department of 
Labor and Commerce. Don’t confuse 
points! This does not mean there is not 
searcity of food in Germany and Aus- 
tria. There is great, growing and dread- 
ful scarcity; but for such food as does ex- 
ist, the price is lower in Europe than in 
the United States. How is it possible that 
Europe can pay $2 plus for American 
wheat and sell bread cheaper than Amer- 
icans do? Simply because in time of war 
the European Governments regulate the 
price of food. Americans are at peace; 
and the Trusts in Food Products—beef, 
pork, milk, wheat, corn—have worked 
their will unchecked—because, gentlemen, 
Americans are neutral and are “too proud 
to fight,” and they thank God they are at 
peace, though a prophet once declaimed 
about “a peace — peace that was no 
peace.” 

I want you to take a few figures on 
bread! The 5-cent loaf to-day is just 
half the size it was before the war. Or 
put it differently! The same sized loaf 
costs 10 to 12 cents. A housekeeper re- 
cently wrote to the New York press that 
the 6-cent loaf only weighed one-half 
pound, where it used to cost 5 cents and 
weigh a pound. She said that loaf just 
lasted her family of eight one meal. Put 
it in this way! One 6-cent loaf equals 8 
people one meal.. Put the population of 
the United States at one hundred mil- 
lions! On the basis of 8 people equal one 
loaf, they require per meal 12,500,000 
loaves at 6 cents—or cost per meal in 
bread $750,000. Before the war that loaf 
would have lasted 2 meals and cost only 
5 cents. In other words, one-half loaf 
at 5 cents equals 8 people 1 meal. Total 
country requires 6,250,000 loaves at 5 
cents—or cost per meal in bread $312,500. 
We’ll suppose at dinner, bread is elimin- 
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ated by meat and vegetables and pastry 


—though flour goes into the cooking of 
these, too; but put the increased price of 
bread for two meals a day only, this in- 
crease totals $875,000 a day for the 
nation. Deduct fast days,though I don’t 
personally know any one in the United 
States who is fasting. Restaurants and 
banks and employers say this nation is 
not fasting—it is riotously feasting and 
wasting enough to feed another nation; 
but deduct 65 days in the year; and on a 
basis of 300 days in the year, the in- 
creased cost of bread totals $262,500,000 
for the year. Now America sold Europe 
in 1914-15 only 338,000,000 bushels of 
wheat at prices ranging from $1.25 to 
$1.75, and in 1915-16 only 250,000,000 
bushels at a slightly lower figure. (Eur- 
ope paid higher by 40 to 50 cents; but that 
was freight. I am quoting New York and 
Chicago prices.) In other words, the 
increased cost of bread to the American 
consumer for 1916 exceeds all the profit 
made on American wheat in 1915-16. 


ANP THE war has caused similar in- 
creases in meat, metals, lumber, 
clothing. Cotton is at 20 cents where it 
was 10 and 11 cents. Copper is at 24 to 
28, where it was 12 to 17 cents. Beef is 
at 28 to 32, where it was 17 to 22 cents. 
Oil for motors has almost doubled. Paper 
prices have quadrupled. Take a look at 
this list of wholesale prices:-— 


1912 1916 
Flour (bbl.) ...$4.95 $9.45 
Potatoes (bus.). 1.50 2.75 
Sugar (bbl.) .. 4.90 6.47 
Lard (lb.) 10% .15% 
Pork (lb.) .... sa9 .30 
Wheat (bus.).. 1.06 1.89 
week: SUA? 4c... .14 .25 


Butter (lb.) .. ~25 .36 
Eggs (doz.) .. i .44 
Salmon (can) 10 14 
Steak (lb.) 18 82 


Lumber (M)..$15 to $25 $25 to $60 
$ 8 to $10 
$6 to $7.75 


T IS all very well, and very misleading 

to say food has increased in England 
55%, in Germany 100%, in Norway 63% 
—what percentages do you work out the 
increases for America? Of 210 brands 
of bread sold in the United States, only 14 
in remote sections close to the wheat belt 
sell at the same price as in 1915. It is 
also all very well to say the short crops 
would have sent the price up without the 
war. They would; but without war, there 
would not be a universal world shortage; 
for fifty million men, dead or fighting on 
the line, would have been at work in pro- 
ductive fields. Also it is no consolation to 
know that in food products, prices cannot 
come down much for at least 2 years, for 
the simple reason, labor is so short and 
seed so short, there is no possibility of 
making up the shortage within two sea- 
sons. 

Statisticians have figured that the war 
has imposed a tax of 20% on every house- 
holder’s pocket in the United States. And 
who get the profits — just a group of 
highly paid artisans—say 280,000 on the 
railroads, possibly another 500,000 in 
steel and allied products. Then as to divi- 
dends and surplus gold, an inner group 
of an inner ring in control of— 

(1) The banks; 

(2) The munition factories such as 

steel, oil, motors; 
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(3) The food products such as beef, 

condensed milk, wheat, flour, etc. 

The hundred million people pay the tax. 

The inner group of the inner ring gather 
the big profits. 


I UT THE reaction of the war goes 
deeper under the skin of things than 
prices. If I were asked what price Uncle 


Sam is paying for his joy ride of pros- 
perity, I would answer :— 

(1) In a higher and higher cost of 
living. 

(2) In a higher and higher cost of 
labor. 

(3) In a higher and higher cost of 


capital. (Interest rates used to be 2% to 
4%. They are now 5‘ to 8%.) 

(4) In a surplus abundance of 
that will end in panic. 

(5) In a conspiracy of silence that has 
entered into the very vitals of the integ- 
rity of the nation. 

(6) And finally, there is the aftermath, 
which no living soul may predict. The 
aftermath may be a “Feed America First” 
clamor in the next Congress, deliberately 
designed to catch the popular ear and to 
involve the United States in friction with 
the Allies. Such a plan or plot is now 
under way among the German propagan- 
dists; and the very extortionate cost of 
living will give it tremendous impetus. 


As TO the increased cost of living, 
+ bread is typical. You can work the 
figures out for yourself in lumber, fuel, 
beef. 

As to labor — consider a moment! 
Where America formerly had one million 
immigrants a year, she now has only 
100,000—which barely fills the depletion 
in ranks by mortality and age. Dock 
laborers are to-day getting $6 where be- 
fore the war they got $1.75; and this is 
typical of the entire scale. Ford’s much 
heralded $5 per day would rank only asa 
moderate wage in many factories. The 
consequences are apparent. As soon as 
abnormal profits slacken, capital will be 
so near the dead line of a topple over, 
that it will be safer to shut down than 
to go on. Though the war last another 
two years, the day of big munition orders 
is past in America. Europe will need 
raw material to the end of the war; but 


gold 








she can amply supply her own munitions 
from now on. This is true of even Rus- 
The American stock market still 
booms, but it booms because dividends are 
being paid on past orders; and “the inner 
group of the inner ring” will hold prices 
up till as usual they have unloaded at 
top notch prices on the gullible, eager 
public. Meanwhile, what is happening 
> Let us acknowledge 
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out in the factories? 
that steel, oil, wheat, flour, copper and 
beef will “boom” to the end of the war! 
In munition factories, as many as 5,000 
men are being warned in single concerns 
they will be laid off by Christmas. The 
labor “slump” has not begun; because no 
big industry—as the railroads amply de- 
monstrated—would risk a strike before 
the elections. Nor will the factories risk 
a strike after elections. They will simply 
follow the lead of the powder concerns— 
lay off in batches of 2,000 and 5,000. 


OW does surplus gold in a country 
bring about a panic? Gold in it- 
self is not worth as much as steel or iron. 


It is less useful, less durable. It is only 
valuable as a universal medium of ex- 
change and international barter. Before 


the war, we'll say, a man was earning $2 
a day and flour was worth $5 a barrel. 
The equation stood thus—2%. days’ work 
equals a barrel of flour. But suddenly the 
gross of gold in a country increased two- 
fold. Flour increased to $10 a barrel. 
The equation stands thus: 4% days work 
equals a barrel of flour. But just as the 
gold increased, the world’s supply of flour 
shrank by half. The equation becomes 
this: 4% days work equals one-half barrel 
of flour. Suddenly labor awakes and 
scratches its bewildered head. Why is it 
the purchasing power of the $5 gold piece 
shrinks with increasing gold and decreas- 
flour? So labor demands double 
wages; and the equation stands thus: 
days work equals one-half barrel of flour. 
Even with double wages, labor gets only 
half as much flour as before the war; and 
if vou are neither the laborer with the 
double wages, nor a member of the inner 
group with the double supply of gold, it 
isn’t hard to explain why you feel the 
pinch. That is why a “bulge” of gold 
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always means to the street “a bust,” or 
in dignified language, points the way to 
panic. 


conspiracy 
silence 


which Uncle 
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Sam pays as 
the price of 
his prosperity, 
no better ex- 
ample could be 
given than the 
1916 election. 
It has been a 
thing to make 
every true 
American 
hang his head 















—————~/ in shame and 
silence. For 

the first time 
in the history of the coun- 
try, a foreign vote was 


able to dictate whether a 
president should open his 
mouth and tell the truth, 
or shut down the lid. For the first time 
in history, an alien vote was able to dic- 


Continued on page 72. 
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Dudley Ward 


PEAKING in legal phrase, one must 

regard the proximate cause of it all 

as Mr. Mactavish. Doubtless the 
Spring season and Mrs. Slingsby were im- 
plicated as accessories before the fact, 
but Mr. Mactavish, general manager of 
the chain of country banks that dot one 
section of the province, in sending Phil- 
pott to manage the branch at Bramhope, 
originated the affair. You would scarce- 
ly have suspected him of it either, judg- 
ing from the outward appearance. Tall, 
thin, grim, dry, with coldly shrewd, blue 
eyes, he looked much more like an ab- 
stract of banking law, bound in parch- 
ment, than an agent of the fat little boy 
with the deadly arrow. Still, as the sapi- 
ent Mr. Shaw observes, you never can tell. 

Those who had to tackle Mr. Mactavish 
on a tricky bit of personal finance would 
scarcely have believed that the gimlet 
eyes could twinkle, but they could, and 
sometimes did, for behind the gruff ex- 
terior he was quite human. Had he been 
merely the offspring of an elaborate sys- 
tem of accounting, he would not have at- 
tained the position he held. He was a 
student, post-graduate, of men and condi- 
tions, and nothing akin to human interest 
was foreign to him. To the ordinary per- 
son, unillumined by the spark that makes 
genius, love and ledgers stand at opposed 
poles. Mr. Mactavish was not an ordin- 
ary person; he knew that love jeers at 
geography, as at most serious things, 
and he had moments of positive inspira- 
tion. 

Bramhope, for a country town, was a 
hustling business centre, and had quite a 
lively social circle. There was the upper 
ten, and, mind you, extremely upper too. 
Then came the middle class, the “bour- 
geoise” as those who had travelled on a 
Cook’s excursion as far as Paris, called 
them. Then the proletariat, herd, mob, 
unwashed. Radiating from the town were 
numerous prosperous villages, with quite 
a number of lively young people in them. 


ITHERTO 


Mr. Mactavish’s man- 
agers had been snug married men, 
who being matrimonially disposed of, 


were supposed to add gravity to the bank- 
ing business. They were usually the kind 
who had evolved from the stage at which 
their figures were slim and hair wavy, to 
that in which their hair had become slim 
and their figures wavy. They pottered 
round their gardens, pipe in mouth, in the 
hours of summer leisure, and in winter 
stuck their feet in warm slippers and slept 
over a newspaper, adjacent to the radia- 
tor, when the toils of day were over. 
Business was not increasing and a brisk 
rival in a near by town was running Mac- 
tavish’s men off their legs, and skimming 
a lot of nice thick banking cream. It was 
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“For goodness sake, Archie, get that wet coat off!” 














then that the general manager came 
round on what was called one of his snif- 
fing tours. The result was the arrival of 
Mr. Archibald Philpott, a dapper, indus- 
trious, highly @onscientious bachelor. 
Naturally there are bank clerks and bank 
clerks -—— some roystering blades from 
whose spirits dry finance has not evapor- 
ated all the joy of life, and others, who 
obviously believe that Fate has ordained 
them to carry forward the pleasing bur- 
dens borne by the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Mr. Philpott took himself quite 
seriously, as all men of the new efficiency 
should, was reserved, slightly suspicious 
that the world might be hyphenating plots 
against him, correct to modishness in ap- 
parel with a distinct taste in ties. More- 
over he sang a sweet if mild tenor in 
Church, played a rather dashing hand at 
Five Hundred 
“mothered” by good-natured ladies with 
marriageable daughters. If there was 
one flaw in Mr. Philpott—mind I say 
“;f”’—it was a shyness with the opposite 
sex, so far as its unappropriated members 
were concerned, that amounted almost to 
priggishness at times. 


HIS day there was a delicious, seduc- 
tive whisper of Spring in the air. 
The woods were swaying in decorous 
gladness at its invitation, the lakes and 


and ‘did not mind being 


streams snapping their icy fetters. Cus- 
tomers at the bank seemed to feel the de- 
lightful exhilaration. Mr. Philpott felt 
it too, the subtle, wooing call of the re- 
awakening world. When a sedate young 
manager, typing chill notices about notes 
to come due, finds himself at eleven in the 
morning humming a syrupy thing about 

“Pretty lips, sweeter than cherry or 

plum,” 

with a luscious “Yum! Yum! Yum” 
chorus to it, one may fairly argue an 
abnormal condition of mind. Ordinarily, 
Mr. Philpott, who had a refined taste in 
literature, would have despised the dog- 
gerel. To-day he merely regretted that 
his familiarity with the song’s sentiment 
was purely academic and second-hand. 
There was something, perhaps, to account 
for this unusual state of his tenderer emo- 
tions. A week before he had escorted 
Miss Emma Carey to a dance, thereby 
proclaiming his preference to all whom it 
might concern, for her above other girls. 
She had responded to this by dancing a 
quite unnecessary number of times with 
one Charlie Denison, a mere mine clerk. 
When she returned, looking deliciously 
pink and joyous, to the lounge where Mr. 
Philpott sat moodily ruining a neat little 
black moustache, he artfully inveigled her 
into the dim conservatory. So far, so 
good. One would have supposed, that, 
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having at least the sense of-an average 
tomtit, he would have evened up on Mr. 
Denison, the mere mine clerk. Instead, he 
proceeded to chide the spirited lady rather 
sulkily. There was a curt request that 
he mind his own business, the flutter of 
a defiant fan, the swish of indignant 
skirts, and he was left in pathetic desola- 
tion ’neath the sheltering palm. 

The question now was, Could he forgive 
her? He decided that perhaps he might. 


66 I! THERE, Mr. Philpott!” The 

voice, exploding in the midst of 
his pleasant reflections, startled him. 
looking up, he saw a stout lady, with snub 
nose flattened against the window, her 
good-natured face wreathed in smiles. 
Ordinarily the greeting “Hi! There” 
would have annoyed him, as impinging 
upon managerial dignity, but Mrs. Slings- 
by was a privileged person. Her husband 
had a substantial balance at the bank, 
and was, moreover, a stockholder. She her- 
self was a cordial soul of the mothering 
kind. She had one consuming passion in 
life, being a philanthropic hunter of the 
biggest of big game—men. Gun or rod 
over her shoulder, she ranged the woods 
or whipped the streams for the amphibi- 
ous creatures. 

She had a wide circle of female rela- 
tives, and was always on the lookout for 
suitable young men upon whom she might 
bestow, or unload, specimens of her 
friénds. She made no secret of it, but 
laid her plans, sometimes spreading the 
net, and not. vainly, in sight of the bird 
for the wise man »f the Old Testament did 
not know everything — and then went 
after her quarry with bold, good-humored 
shrewdness that was a lesson in the re- 
finements ef the diplomatic game. Had 
Mrs. Slingsby been sent to the Balkans 
she would have had the various royal 
wobblers roped and hog-tied in less time 
than Downing Street could turn round in. 

Having discovered the unattached 
young man, she decided to whom he ought 
to belong and then started after him 
with dinners, picnics, parties, cosy corners 
and shrewd throwings together, till she 
netted him. Then she struck him off her 
calendar. No need to run after the bus 
you've caught. She made a young man 
so appreciate the homey comforts of home 
that he just had to have one of his own. 
Sometimes, later, the young man——. 
But never mind, that’s a different story. 
And they’re fickle anyway. 





H{LPOTT was a superior kind of fish, 

and, while at times her bluffness dis- 
tressed his finer sensibilities, he felt she 
was quite unique, and capable of slapping 
the President of the Bank on the back, or 
poking Mr. Mactavish in the ribs. She 
was that kind of awoman. She now came 
in, grasped his hand in a wrestler’s grip, 
and held it while she searched his face 
eagerly for indications of ill-health that 
would furnish excuse for more coddling. 
He was vastly relieved when she let go, a 
horrible feeling at his heart that she 
might give way to her feelings and kiss 
him. 

“And how be ye?” she asked, squeezing 
herself into an armchair. “Kind o’ 
peeked looking, and no wonder, with all 
that germ-breeding money round. Ain’t 
it the darling day? Stock’s all out at 
grass, and folks busy as bees sugaring. 
I came to ask you out for Friday. It’s a 
holiday, so I’ve fixed up a sugaring-off 
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for afternoon, with a dance at night. 
You'll come?” 

“T’ll be glad to, thank you, Mrs, Slings- 
by.” he replied. ‘“There’s a sort of 
spring feeling in the air.” 

“Ain’t there now?” she agreed. “Well, 
I’m glad you can come Friday. But, mind, 
you’ve got to bring a girl.” 

“A girl!” he repeated, his pale face be- 
coming very pink. 

“Huh! Huh!” she nodded. “Capital 
G-i-r-l, Girl,” She leaned over the flat- 
topped desk, and whispered in a hoarse 
rumble the most distant clerk could hear. 
“There’s Emma Carey.” ‘There was a 
chuckle in the outer office and Mr. Phil- 
pott coughed sternly. He thought Mrs. 
Slingsby unusually indelicate. 

“Had a spat, ain’t ye?” she grinned. 
“That’s nothing at all. Love without 
spats is like turkey without cranberry.” 
And the dear old ruffian winked under- 
standingly and departed. Really, thought 
Archibald, she had odd manners and 
speech, but her heart was all right. 


FTER she had gone, he made a vali- 

ant effort to settle down to work, but 
in vain. Emma Carey’s face seemed to be 
framed in the middle of his ledger pages; 
and such illustrations are not conducive 
to accurate accounting. He went to 
lunch, but even boarding house fare could 
not down the ethereal feeling. He re- 
turned, singing snatches he had caught 
from the warblings of his clerks, about 
honey girls, and beautiful dolls, and such- 
like unmanagerial vanities. He pined for 
first hand knowledge of these things that 
seemed so amazingly familiar to the most 
erdinary youth in the office. 

When the bank closed he went out for 
a walk. Feeling like revelry he turned 
into the Greek’s for an ice-cream soda. 
There, at the counter, buying chocolate®, 
was Emma Carey, dainty as Spring itself, 
merry-eyed, pink-cheeked, with delicious 
little curls about her temples that the 
wind, whispering Spring messages, had 
ruffled distractingly. His first impulse 
was to bolt, a second and worthier one 
drove him on. She turned and gave nim 
a smiling nod, and a wave of delight en- 
gulfed him. He remarked the extraordin- 
ary weather, she commented on the un- 
precedented earliness of Spring. Thus 
they found themselves at a little corner 
table, with ice cream todas before them. 
She was gathering her packages, prepara- 
tory to departure, when he determined to 
grasp opporunity. 

“Miss Carey,” he began. He had only 
dared to call her ““Emma” in the brilliant 
duologues he sustained in the privacy of 
his room. 

She looked up with a smile of expect- 
ancy. 

“There is to be a sugaring-off at Mrs. 
Slingsby’s on Friday. May I——? That 
is, would you--—? Er! I mean would 
you give me the pleasure of your com- 
pany?” she stammered. 

“T’d really love to, Mr. Philpott.” she 
replied. His spirits winged the empyrean. 
“If I hadn’t made another engagement.” 
There was a momentary sparkle, almost 
vicious, in the corner of her eyes. He had 
been an idiot about the dance, sulking, of 
all detestable things, and making stupid 
demonstration that gave publicity to what 
might have been just a temporary, bitter- 
sweet secret for two. “I promised to go 
to the sugaring-off with Mr: Denison.” 

The blow caught him full on the point 
of the jaw. He vaguely hoped that 


young Mr. Denison might call at the bank 
one of these early mornings, seeking a 
little trifling accommodation. He'd ac 
commodate him all right. 

Before he could disentangle himself 
from the astronomical confusion, Miss 
Wyndham entered the store. Her arrival! 
brought him to, as a spray of ice wate 
may have done. Miss Wyndham was not 
pretty, according to popular standards. 
But then it isn’t every man who cares fo 
sugar and candy. There are those, good 
judges of what they like, too, who fancy 
an acid dash in their sweets. Prudence 
Wyndham had _ disconcertingly direct 
eyes. Sometimes Mr. Philpott fancied he 
could see them laughing at him behind 
their demure grey veil. He thought she 
lacked the soothing sweetness of true 
womanliness. His preference was for the 
clinging type, who rely, or make a bluff 
at it, on the grand masculinity of the 
sterner sex, and turn it to account after 
marriage in making him lug coal hods 
and wheel baby carriages. He could not 
fancy Miss Wyndham as a real bit of ivy. 
Indeed, he suspected her of being quite 
capable of turning the shafts of ridicule 
upon the sensitively tender sentimentali 
ties of love. Really, he was afraid she 
was satirical, which is an unfeminine 
thing that no truly loving woman should 
be guilty of. 

“Prudence!” said Emma to the new ar- 
rival. “Will you come with us to Aunt 
Slingsby’s on Friday? There is to be a 
sugaring-off, dance, and moonlight drive 
home. It will be ripping fun. I’m sorry 
I can’t stay now, but you and Mr. Philpott 
can fix things up. Thank you for the 
soda, Mr. Philpott. It was delicious. I'd 
have one if I were you, Prue. They are 
scrumptious.” And so the traitress aban- 
doned him. 


ISS WYNDHAM looked after the 

flying Emma, then surveyed the 
downeast man. A ghostly smile flickered 
about her expressive lips. 

“IT think I will have a soda, lemon, 
please.”” And she took the vacant chair. 
Mr. Philpott roused and politely gave 
the order. 

“Charming girl, Emma,” she observed. 
“A trifle impulsive and casual, perhaps. 
The soda is excellent. Please do not mind 
disentangling me from your arms, Mr. 
Philpott.” 

He gasped and blushed vividly, the gir] 
regarding him absently. 

“T mean, of course, metaphorically,” 
she explained primly. “Emma flung me 
into them so very unceremoniously. Hor- 
ribly embarrassing, and all that kind of 
thing — but I love sugaring-offs, don’t 


you?” 


He returned to the bank wrathfully. 

“Spring!” The man who said so was a 
liar. Philpott descended to the cellar and 
coaled up the furnace. 


a. « 


R. PHILPOTT was not an expert 

horseman, and the livery people al- 
ways gave him a horse purged of earthly 
passion. This day the beat was an un- 
qualified plug. Timid as was the driver, 
he wished it a snorting, thunderbolt of 
an equine dragon. Two hours, as we al! 
know, may be a prolonged eternity, or the 
fraction of an instant. So much depends 
on the girl. Between Miss Wyndham and 
himself was a six inch gap, efficient as 
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one of six miles to bar the entente cordiale, 
fitting, if not proper, on such occasions. 

He recollected rides with Emma. and 
the bumps on the joggly bits of road. It 
was not at all the same now. Prudence 
was thinner. Lashed by memory he 
passed it on to the horse. 

But things were all right after their 
arrival. Emma was there already, and 
seemed disposed to be nice to him. A 
sugaring-off has no formality, and Pru- 
dence displayed no desire to retain her 
escort. She knew everybody, was popu- 
lar, and so promptly dropped him. He 
bustled about with Emma through the 
snowy bush, as if he had been an ordin- 
ary young man, fetching buckets of sap. 
He sat with her on the log bench while the 
boiling was going on, shared the excite- 
ment at the critical moment, dashed out 
with her to cool the “wax” on the snow, 
and ate out of the same tin. At the 
dance, too, he monopolized her with an 
artful boidness that amazed himself. The 
fun was at its height when Slingsby 
came in. 

“Guess you folks will have to stay the 
night. The river’s full and rising fast. 
It may go out any time, and the snow 
on the road is rotten,” he said 


OR a week the sun had been melting 
the snow crust and, after the sugar- 
ing-off, rain had come in warm torrential 
showers. Emma said she must get home, 
if at all possible, so Denison started with 
her at once. 

Mr. Philpott slept over the bank, though 
what he would have done had an enter- 
prising burglar appeared, was matter for 
speculation among his acquaintance. Off 
he went with Miss Wyndham, the horse, 
homeward bound, putting on a speedier 
shuffle. The rain was not so heavy now, 
but they could hear the river, ordinarily 
a rivulet, thundering down in spate to 
the lake. 

Twice it had to be crossed, and the 
bridges were ricketty, wooden make- 
shifts, built to go out at Spring flood, and 
furnish neat little jobs for near-by farm- 
ers to top off the hard winter with. The 
first bridge they crossed safely, though 
the waters were running bank high, with 
logs and trees smashing against the crazy 
supports. Halfway across the flat to the 
second they met the flooding waters, and 
the horse began to flounder badly. 

“I’m afraid we can’t make it,” said Mr. 
Philpott gloomily. 

“Mr. Denison got through,” replied Miss 
Wyndham, pointing to a swiftly moving 
light on the hill beyond. “Still, if we 
can’t, we can’t.” 

He turned the horse, and back they 
splashed dismally. They had not gone far 
when, with a rending of timbers, the 
bridge went out. 

“Whoa!” groaned Mr. Philpott, the full 
horror of the situation coming upon him. 
They couldn’t get back, and they couldn’t 
get home. The same thought seemed to 
oecur to Miss Wyndham at the same mo- 
ment, and she laughed a hard, irritating 
laugh. There was silence for some mo- 
ments, except for the roaring of the river, 
and the splashing of waters about the 
sleigh. Then she began to hum. He re- 
cognized the tune, “The Flowers that 
Bloom in the Spring.” The Tra-la-la-la-a 
part annoyed him excessively. 


H E TURNED to look at the strange 
girl who could be frivolous at such 


a moment. There was a pensive look, 
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He went to the stove and 








built up a comfortable fire. 








negativing the thought of frivolity, on her 
pale face, as he viewed it in the wan 
moonlight. The thought then flashed 
across his mind that she was probably in 
love with him, and regarded drowning in 
his company as next door but one to per- 
fect bliss. : 

“It occurred to me that it is so spring- 
‘like and balmy,” she explained, waving 
her hand at the watery wastes. “The flood 
will dry up, probably, in about two weeks, 
if that’s what you are waiting for.” 
Thereupon he concluded she did not love 
him. Her tones assured him on this 
point; there was frost in them. 

“I am considering,” he replied, a trifle 
petulantly. 

“Oh, very well. Don’t let me disturb 
you,” she said, pulling the rug more close- 
ly about her. “The water is up to my 
ankles now, and when I arrange to drown, 
I’d like to do it pleasantly with warm 
water.” 

“There’s Dampier’s Camp on the hill,” 
he suggested desperately. “It is fur- 
nished, though unfortunately unoccupied 
at this early season. They have a tele- 
phone, though, and we might call up 
Slingsby.” 

“l’m not pining for either company or 


’ 


conversation,” she observed. “I’m afraid 
that that sounds rude. I mean I don’t 
want company or conversation other than 
yours. Gracious me! Whatever is the 
matter with my tongue? What I am try- 
ing to say is that I want a roof over my 
head, and to be dry. Bother the company 
and the telephone. There’s nothing to 
wait for here that I can see, but a better 
land by a cold and wet route. Please 
shake up the thunderbolt.” 


HEY made the Camp safely. He 
stubled the horse, climbed through a 
window and let the lady in. There was 
oil in the lamps, so he lighted, the place up. 
and went out to give the horse hay, so he 
said, really to ponder the situation calmly. 
When he got back she was crimping her 
hair before the kitchen mirror, her mouth 
full of hairpins. The familiar domes- 
ticity of it fascinated Philpott. 
“There!” she said, giving her hair a 
final pat, and straightening her waist. 
“I feel so homelike and comfortable. For 
goodness sake, Archibald, get that wet 
coat off. Look how you’re messing up 
the floor.” 
There was an air of finality about her, 
Continued on page 69. 
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Putting a Yardstick on Canada 


By B. D. Thornley 


Who wrote “Putting the Crop Across,” « 


I/ustrated by Photographs of Our Western Coast 


66 7 N OING to the Coast” is an old 
story to the Canadian of to-day. 

He’s accustomed to put the 
vardstick of his diner bills against the 
Forty-ninth Parallel of latitude until he 
realizes in his pocketbook that the Do- 
minion of Canada is three thousand miles 
across as the crow flies, and even more 
than that as Lord Shaughnessy follows 
But the Canadian who says casually, 
“I’m just back from Fort St. John—or 
Fort Liard—or the Mackenzie River,” is 
a man to be listened to. 
If you can make him 


combat with that blind uncertainty which 
is the untamed North. 


Ww ; a ED on the e 


e, the biggest boat that 
the Alaska run, from either 
Here and 


you co ild 


iner Pri ‘ese 


takes 
north or south of the border. 
there among the passengers 
pick out a man to whom this trip was ar 
old tale—a steady-eyed coastwise captain, 
a new York mining engineer, a capitalist 
from Washin the Tread- 


ever 
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talk. North-travellers 
haven’t the garrulity 
that grows close to the. 
border. Unfortunately, 
too, for us ordinary 
mortals who might de- 
sire to trek and find out 
for ourselves, the Great 
Bear, which is a lake, 
is almost as hard to get 
at as its namesake that 
swings in the night sky. 
It’s little more than a 
thousand miles due 
north of Calgary, to be 
sure, but much of the 
space between is as un- 
charted for common 
folk as the mountains 
the moon. 

The only way for the 
decorous and be-suit- 
cased traveller to find 
out the north and south 
extension of this cream- 
of-the-Empire dominion 














which the Germans 
were so thoughtfully 
willing to skim off for 
themselves — is to take 
ship at Vancouver for 
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the thousand mile 
line trip to Skag- 
topping it off with 
a five hundred mile run 
to Dawson, or a thou- 
le jaunt t rt 
see the mid- 
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Ms proclivities 
sailing 
Alaskan > 
artery into American ~~ 
territory for a conveni- ! 
ent glimpse at 
Canadian conditions. 
In this way the be- 
suiteased will gain the 
horizon-broadening ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the chap with the 
dog team who goes to the Mackenzie. 
without experiencing an hour's dise 
fort. He can get his hot bath. 
clothes pressed, turn on the electric fan 
and enjoy his chef-cooked dinner at any 
and all stages of the trip. 


object to 


as to 


down the vast 
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have his 


Also he can 
save an immense amount of time and the 
harrowing long chances of doctorless 
wastes and treacherous rapids and the 


Some of them danced and tea-ed 
bridged just as they’d have done in 
koka or N¢ wport. More of 


hope, felt the loom of 


and 
M us- 
them, let us 


that immensity 

















which is Canada, that wonder of vast for- 

est, unknown mineral tract, ungauged 

iver-depth, that lay to the right of them 

throug all the sombre, unforgetable 

mules that stretched toward the shaking 
fingers of the Northern Lights. 

British ‘Columbia is the biggest pro 

vines Canada You could take the 

vhole olling Germa 

>= Empire and it i 

—S B.C You could throw 

in France afterward 

| and there’d be very 

| little to spill over into 

the Yukon. Or you 


buld make three Gre at- 
-and - Irelar as, 
with enough ft ove 
for a couple of Switze: 


According to the 


lands. 





1914 report of the Mir 

ister of Lands, one little 
survey party was sent 
out in the current sea- 
son te re a tri- 
fling size of 
New (previ- 
ously unexplored) 


the extreme upper right 


hand corner of the offi 
clal map, which proved 
to be quite incorrect 


Columbia has 
the greatest np 
area of merchant € 
timber on the continent 
and her. coal measures 
would supply the world 
for centuries. The ever- 
lengthening chain f 
solemn mountains fad- 
ng into the south w 
me il more to t ce ‘ 
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ities of the fe 
east ant wes 
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well properties, a representative of the 
Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate going to 
Cordova, three red-coated d: 
the Mounted Police 
These were the exceptions, however. The 
rest were Americans who in’t play 
around in Europe this year, and Cana- 
physically unfit, over age or 
women—who were too restless to stay at 
home. ; 


ire-devils of 


Dawson. 





bound tor 


couldn't 


dians 


shipboard, you're up 


betimes in the mort 
ing. There is a grey 
chill-spring nip in the 
air. Put on a sweater 
and a big coat too if 
blood runs slowly and come out o: 





re isnt any Chicago where vou 
tered through dog-tired, dust-cursed 
There isn’t any 

t 


mercury c 





week. 


> ra. . > ? 
mn hours last 
Toronto 


where the imbed 1 


» the top of the tube and broke through. 
according to yesterday morning’s paper. 


this 


There’s just clear, healthy tingling 
cold from the mighty refrigerating 


plant at the North Pole—no artificial 
fan-stuff—just the air to walk in, to 
walk faster, head up, chest out, arms 
swing—faster! By the time you’ve 
been round the deck for the third lap 
the only reason you don’t fly is because 
walking is so much more fun! 

There are mountains on both sides 
of you, sheeted up in spider-grey veil- 
ing. They’re miles away, but they’re 
there, mainland and island, and they’ll 
be there, rugged or sloping, silent, 
tree-covered, utterly unresponsive, im- 
memorially sad, straight up to Alaska. 
‘he water between is as smooth as a 
lake. It just breathes, in a long, slow 
pulsation, the echo of the island-broken 
wide Pacific roll. 


You wouldn’t knew there were so 
many shades of grey in the world— 
slate of the sea, burnished here and 


there with bright calm and darkened 
with ripples—purplish-grey velvet of 
the nearer mainland misted-blue- 
grey of the farther mountains—and 
the sky, everything from silver back to 
slate again. 

By and by the mist lifts and the sun 
pours down over the hills and into the 
green depths below you. And yet the 
scene is never what a city-bred south- 
erner could call cheerful. It’s too big. 

It’s commonplace to talk of the mys- 
tery of the North, and yet that’s all 
that you can say. The same tones are 
endlessly repeated, like an unknown, 
ominous word. There the utter 
silence, the movelessness of it, too— 
not even a whirling gull with his lone 
call, not a prowling animal on the life- 
less shores, not a single settlement hacked 
into the forest, not a fisher-boat heading 
into the wind. The land is asleep. 


is 


OU’RE almost glad to get into Al- 
ert Bay with its salmon cannery 
toned up three degrees redder than a blue- 
blooded lobster, its square-built Esqui- 
maux houses and its totem poles that 
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Mountains sheeted up in spider-grey veiling 


utte rly 


scream gaudily in an unknown tongue. 
This is Sunday and the whole town is on 
the wharf, preparatory to going off to the 
little Anglican church whose bell calls 
from the lower end of the one street 
there is. 

Nobody who hasn’t seen a real totem 
growing in its native queerness can im- 
agine the effect of these more than man- 
size birds and beasts, standing atop one 
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. With a full moon that turned the 
water into a great polished steel mirror. 


unresponsive, 


immemortally sad. 


another to a height of thirty or forty feet, 
to form the genealogical tree of the car- 
ver. There is the bear clan, and the wolf 
clan, the clan of the crow, the fish, the 
man —so far, so good. But what, O 
friend, is the meaning of a well-started 
family tree that suddenly sprouts bare 
pole for twenty feet and ends with a lone- 
some eagle? Did the family hibernate 
during the uneventful period, or is it the 
Alaskan’s way of signifying the neces- 
sity of silence about the life and char- 
acter of his maternal grandfather? 
On the wide board flooring that is 
sidewalk and street for the village we 
meet two Indian belles in their Sab- 
bath bravery. They wear pale blue 


China silk skirts trimmed with the 
flimsiest of Valenciennes lace, and 
crimson sweaters. Their hair is as 


sheeny as a blackbird’s wing and their 
shy brown eyes under the big black 
shawls gaze curiously at all these 
other women—especially at Miss Mon- 
treal, whose high-pitched giggle pro- 
claims that she’s having the red-and- 
goldest time of her life with the three 
Dawson Mounties all in tow. The In- 
dian girls find her as strange, as full 
of novelty and unreasonability, as she 
finds the kayaks, bright-painted and 
curved up like gondolas, that lie beach- 
ed on the sand. And yet when you 
come to think of it, observers and ob- 
served, they’re all Canadians together. 

Not long after the cable is cast off at 
Alert Bay—the town Tige hanging 
growling onto the end of it till the last 
exciting minute—we begin to feel the 


freshening breeze and the long roll! 
that tells the initiated that we’v 


reached Queen Charlotte Sound, and 
for an hour or more, until we find the 
lee of Calvert Island, it may be a trifle 
rough, though not enough to bother 





any one who considers himself even a 
fair sailor. 
You remember the ancient dictum 
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that never a law of God or man goes north 
of Fifty-Three? Well, Prince Rupert is 
an appreciable distance above Fifty-Four, 
and a more respectable town it would be 
hard to locate outside of a Sunday School 
book. It’s stark and it’s new; it’s mostly 
rock and water where it isn’t twenty 
miles of board-walk. The sixteen-foot 
streets are built on posts but they’re quite 
safe and satisfactory enough for all 
comers, including the first object seen 
which happened to be a busy little motor 
car chugging around under the toes of the 
solemn-cedared mountains that slide up 
two thousand feet behind the town. 

Prince Rupert has a cute little baseball 
park made by blowing chunks off the top 
ef one of these hills at a cost of $25,000. 
The grandstand is a ring of other hills 
and when Ketchikan comes down to play 
the home team they pass the hat around 
to reimburse the players, in lieu of divid- 
ing the gate receipts, there not being any 
gate. Incidentally Prince Ruperites are 
stuck up whether they win or lose. Their 
park is some park compared to Ketchi- 
kan’s, where the diamond is laid out on 
the beach so that at high tide the kids 
fish on it. 

There is a magic in that word “fish” all 
up and down these waters. Prince Rup- 
ert has $5,000,000 invested in the busi- 
ness; she has thirty-five canneries and 
seven cold storage 
plants; and when 
she isn’t looking 
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tired and left Alaska just as it happened. 
All the mountain-stuff not needed else- 
where in the world, was dumped onto this 
endless shoreline. The forest waves 
washed over some of it, but for the most 
part it is just as it tumbled out of chaos— 
vast burnt-cinder chunks of rubble, whose 
height is impossible to estimate uniess 
there happens to be a drifting gnat of a 
fishboat to put a tape line against im- 
mensity. 

In the late evening the steamer draws 
into Ketchikan and ties up to take on— 
not coal, but oil in fat black pipes that 
slide over the side like snakes and allow 
the vessel to get the equivalent of two 
hundred tons of the old fuel in a couple of 
clean, unhurried hours. All the coast- 
wise Pacific steamers now draw their 
motive power out of the drums that make 
such cosy stoves when they’re empty. 
The first year that the Charlotte became 
an oil burner she saved forty thousand 
dollars and carried twelve less in her 
crew. 

While’ the ship gets her stock of lunch 
on board, the tourists dance down the 
gangplank for the first chance at a real 
Alaska basket in its native—and expen- 
sive—haunts. 

Ketchikan is like Prince Rupert, only 
more so. The part of it that isn’t going 
upstairs is sliding down again; the roads 
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over her left 
shoulder up the 
three hundred 
miles of the 
Skeena and plan- 
ning where to lo- 
eate farmers 
along the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, 
she’s scowling due 
north at Ketchi- 
kan, whose hali- 
but industry she 
intends to hook 
and hang on to. 
To date $220,000,- 
000 worth of fish 
has been taken 
out of Alaskan 
waters. The ship- 
ping question 
would be greatly 
simplified and 
much time saved, 
by putting the 
catch through a 
rail - connected 
port, argues 
Prince Rupert, 
instead of letting 
it go south by 
water to Seattle. 
Whereat Ketchi- 
kan gnashes her 
perfectly good 
teeth. For Ketchi- 
kan has no less 














than five canneries. 


OT far above Prince Rupert the ves- 

sel sails out of red-and-white-and-blue 
waters into a star-spangled sea, and no- 
body who hasn’t his immigration papers 
made out to the last uncomfortable ques- 
tion will be allowed to go on shore at 
Ketchikan. The scenery changes, too, 
showing more and more of that strange 
northern formlessness, that callous in- 
difference to waste of material. It looks 
as though the Great Architect had grown 





A typical scene in the White Horse where 


the railroads have been broken through. 


are all plank over hard rock and high 
tide; there are Indian belles with rouge 
on their cheeks; and cedar baskets for 
sale on the street corners by squaws 
whose faces would assay a hundred 
wrinkles to the square inch. 

OT FAR from Ketchikan lies An- 

nette Island, the home of Dr. Dun- 
can, the veteran Anglican missionary to 
the formerly-cannibal Tsimpsean Indians, 
who now own the biggest church in Alas- 
ka and one of the best brass bands, to say 


nothing of a model village with Dr. Dur 
can in the centre of it, an eighty-four 
year old Santa Claus of a man who has 
lived with and for them for some sixty 
years. 

Thirty years ago their civilization had 
advanced to its present high-water mark, 
but they were Canadians and the docto: 
was—now what do you suppose? —a 
Scotchman of course. Unluckily, how- 
ever, for their future adherence to the 
Land of the Maple, the Church of Eng 
land made the mistake of sending out a 
Bishop who knew not Joseph, a Bishop 
moreover who was said to be scandalized 
at his subordinate’s use of unfermented 
wine in the communion service. The mis 
sionary held that it was criminally tenipt- 
ing to the man who had forsworn fire 
water during the week, to put it before 
him on Sunday, so, as this was but one 
disputed point in a long series, Dr. Dun- 
can appealed to the United States to 
please send him an island for Christmas, 
and, as soon as he could read his title 
clear to Annette, he and his flock moved 
across with the aforementioned results. 
Many of the baskets for sale in Ketchi- 
kan come from the hands of his protégés, 
and exhibit a high degree of skill in the 
odd designs seen nowhere else on the 
coast. 

That word coast reminds me that we 
musn’t forget 
that, though the 
shoreline is Ame- 
rican, fifty miles 
would see us 
through into Bri- 
tish Columbia 
again, for all this 
strip of territory 
is just the famous 
“Panhandle of Al- 
aska” which many 
Canadians believe 
should never have 
come under the 
stars and stripes 
at all. Behind it 
lies the vast divi 
sion of Cassiar, 
with Peace Rive 
farther on across 
the mountains. 

But the tourists 
are straggling 
back onto the 








boat, bearing 
little Ketchikan 
totem poles, bas 
i | kets and picture 
ii| postcards. Some 
ie! of them won't 
Ww spend money. so 
far south, how- 
ever. They’re 


warily saving up 
fer the shops ir 
Skagway, White 
Horse or Dawsor 
toward which we 
continue our journey throughout the nigh 


PASSING the mouth of the Stikine 

River north of Wrangell with its 
totems and its “chief’s house” we rar 
into a most picturesque phenomenon 
known as a “Stikine River fog.” It was 
a misty night with a full moon that 
turned the water into a great polished 
steel mirror. Blue and white Japanescque 
mountains blocked their way into the 
black velvet sky. Slowly they were blot- 

Continued on page 73. 
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The Little Brown Book of Miss Emily 


By L. M. Montgomery 


Author of “Anne of Green Gables,” “Anne of the Island,” etc. 


HEN old Miss Emily Leigh died 
W Don and I bought Maywood from 

her nephew. I had had a fancy 
for Maywood through all the six years 
we had lived beside it. It was such a 
quaint, pretty old house, with its low eaves 
and dormer windows; lovely firs and pop- 
lars grew thickly all round it, with gaps 
to let in a glimpse of sunset, or a moon- 
rise sheen on the sea; and there was an 
old box-hedged garden with prim, shady 
walks and dear, unworldly, sweet-scented 
posies. 

I must frankly confess that we had 
never liked Miss Emily. She was fussy 
and rather meddlesome; she liked to poke 
a finger into every pie and she was not at 
all tactful. She talked in a rather silly 
fashion and was quite bitter against 
young folks and their love affairs. We 
thought that it was because she had never 
had a lover of her own. Somehow, we 
could not think of lovers in connection 
with Miss Emily. She was stout and 
pudgy, with a face so round and fat and 
red that it seemed quite featureless; her 
hair was scanty and faded. She walked 
with a waddle and was always short of 
breath. It was hard to believe that Miss 
Emily had ever been young; yet old Mr. 
Murray, who was her sole contemporary 
in Langdon, not only expected us to be- 
lieve it but assured us that she had been 
very pretty. 

We had been living for four months at 
Maywood before it occurred to me to give 
the garret an overhauling. I went up and 
explored it one stormy autumn afternoon 
whey the rain was thudding against the 
funny little hooded windows and the wind 
was whistling through the great swing- 
ing boughs of the firs. The garret was 
just as Miss Emily had left it, full of 
boxes and broken furniture, but very neat. 
I found nothing of any interest until I 
came to a shabby little black horsehair 
trunk, all studded with brass nails, under 
the eaves near one of the windows. In 
it there was a quaint, pretty, old-fashion- 
ed gown, not at all faded, made of muslin 
with a little blue flower in it, and quite 
fragrant with some quaint, spicy per- 
fume. Then there was a sash and a 
yellowed white feather fan with carved 
ivory sticks, and a box full of withered 
flowers. Down underneath all I found a 
little brown book. 

It was small and thin, like a_ school- 
girl’s exercise book, with leaves that had 
once been blue and pink but were now 
auite faded and stained in places. On 
the fly-leaf was written in a very delicate 
hand, “Emily Margaret Leigh,” and the 
same writing covered the first few pages 
of the book. The rest were not written 
on at all. 

I read the first page and then I went 
and called Don. We sat down on the 
broad ledge of the west window and read 
the contents of the brown book together. 


“June 15, 18—. 
¢¢ [T CAME to-day to spend the summer 
with Aunt Janet at Maywood. It 
is so lovely here. The spruces and 
the poplars are so pretty and Langdon 


is such a nice place—ever so much nicer 
than at home on the farm. I have no cows 
to milk here or pigs to feed, and the 
housework seems just like play. Aunt 
Janet has given me such a lovely blue 
muslin dress and I am to hav@ it made to 
wear to a garden party next week. I 
never had a muslin dress before—nothing 
but ugly prints and stiff alpacas. I wish 
we were rich like Aunt Janet. Aunt 
Janet laughed when I said this and de- 
clared she would give all her wealth for 
my youth and beauty and light-hearted- 
ness. I am only eighteen and I know I 
am very merry; but I wonder if I am 
really pretty. It seems to me that I am 
when I look in Aunt Janet’s beautiful 
mirrors. They make me look very differ- 
ent from the old cracked one in my room 
at home, which always twisted my face 
and turned me green. But Aunt Janet 
spoiled her compliment by telling me I 
look exactly as she did at my age, if I 
thought I would ever look as Aunt Janet 
does now I don’t know what I would do. 
She is so fat and funny.” 


“June 29. 


66 AST week I met Paul Osborne at 

the garden party. He is a young 
artist who is boarding near here, and 
he is the handsomest man I have ever seen 
—very tall and straight, with dreamy 
dark eyes and a pale, intellectual face. I 
have not been able to keep from thinking 
about him ever since, and to-day he came 
over here and asked if he might paint me. 
I felt very much flattered, and so pleased 
when Aunt Janet gave her permission. 
He says he wants to paint me as ‘Spring,’ 
under the poplars. I am to wear my 
blue muslin gown, with a wreath of tlow 
ers on my hair. He says I have such 
beautiful hair. He has never seen any 
of such a real pale gold. Somehow it 
seems prettier than ever to me since he 
praised it. 

“IT had a letter from home to-day. 
Mother says the blue hen has stolen her 
nest and come off with fourteen chickens, 
and that father has sold the little spotted 
calf. Somehow those matters do not in- 
terest me as they did.” 


“July 9. 


66 HE picture is coming on very well, 

Mr. Osborne says. I know he is 
making me far too pretty, although he 
persists in saying he cannot do me 
justice. He is going to send it to some 
great exhibition when it is finished, but 
he says he will make a little water-color 
sketch of it for me. 

“He comes over every day to paint and 
we talk a great deal, and he reads me 
lovely things out of his books. I don’t 
understand them all, but I try to, and he 
explains them so nicely and is so patient 
with my stupidity. And he says that any- 
one with my hair and eyes and coloring 
does not need to be clever. He says I 
have the sweetest, merriest laugh in the 
world. But I will not write down all the 
compliments he has paid me. I daresay 
he does not mean them at all. 


“In the evenings we stroll among the 
spruces cr sit in the garden on the bench 
under the acacia tree. Sometimes we do 
not talk at all, but I never find the time 
long. Indeed, the minutes just seem to 
fly—and then the moon will come up, 
round and red, behind the poplars, and 
Paul will sigh and say he supposes it is 
time for him to go.” 


“July 24. 


"a AM SO happy. I am frightened at 
my happiness. Or, I did not think 
life could ever be so beautiful for me as 
it is! 

“Paul loves me! He told me so to-night 
as we walked in the spruce avenue and 
watched the sunset; and he asked me to 
be his wife. I have cared for him ever 
since I met him, but I am afraid I am not 
clever and well-educated enough for 
Paul’s wife. Because, of course, I am 
really only an ignorant little country girl 
and have lived all my life on a farm. 
Why, my hands are quite rough yet from 
all the work I have done. But Paul just 
laughed when I said so and took my hands 
and kissed them and looked into my eyes 
and laughed because I couldn’t hide from 
him how much I love him. 

“We are to be married next spring and 
Paul says he will take me to Europe. 
That will be very nice, but nothing mat- 
ters much so long as I am with him. 

“Paul’s people are very wealthy and his 
mother and sisters are very fashionable. 
I am frightened of them, but I did not tell 
Paul so because I think it would hurt him, 
and, Oh, I would not do that for the 
world. 

“There is nothing I would not suffer if 
it would do him any good. I never thought ~ 
any one could feel so. I used to think if I 
loved anybody I would want him to do 
everything for me, and wait on me as if 
I were a princess. But that is not the 
way it is at all. Love makes you very 
humble and you want to do everything 
yourself for the one you love.” 


“August 10. 


sé AUL went away to-day. Oh, it is 
so terrible. I don’t know how I can 
bear to live even for a little while with- 
out him. But this is silly of me, because 
I know he has to go and he will write 
often and come often to see me. But 
still it is so lonesome. I didn’t cry when 
he went away because I wanted him to 
remember me smiling in the way he liked 
best, but I have been crying ever since 
and I cannot stop, no matter how hard 
I try. We have had such a beautiful fort- 
night. Every day seemed dearer and 
happier than the one before, and now it 
is ended, and I feel as if it could never 
be the same again. Oh, I am very foolish 
—but I love him so dearly and if I were 
to lose his love how could I live?” 
“August 17. 
$6 |] THINE my heart is dead. But no, it 
can’t be for it aches too much. 
“Paul’s mother came here to see me 
to-day. She was not angry or disagree- 
able. I would not have been s0 frightened 
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if she had been. As it was, I felt 
that I could not say a word. She is 
very beautiful and stately and won- 
derful, with a low, cold voice and 
proud dark eyes. Her face ‘is like 
Paul’s, but without the loveableness. 

“She talked to me for a long time 
and she said terrible things—terrible, 
because they were all true. I seemed 
to see everything through her eyes. 
She said that Paul was infatuated 
with my youthful bloom and pretti- 
ness, but that it would not last and 
what else had I to give him? She 
said Paul must marry a woman of 
his own class who could do honor to 
his name and position. She said that 
he was very talented and had the 
promise of a great career before him 
but that if he married me it would 
ruin his life. 

“T saw it all, just as she explained 
it out. and I told her at last that I 
would not marry Paul and she might 
tell him so. But she smiled and said 
I must tell him myself, because he 
would not believe any one else. I 
could have begged her to spare me 
that, but I knew it would be of no 
use. I do not think she has any pity 
or mercy for anyone. Besides, what 
she said was quite true. 

“When she thanked me for being 
so ‘reasonable’ I told her I was not 
doing it to please her, but for Paul’s 
sake, because I would not spoil his 
life, and that I would always hate 
her. She smiled again and went away. 

“Oh, how can I bear it? I did not know 
anyone could suffer like this!” 





“August 18. 
467 HAVE done it. I wrote to Paul to- 
day. I knew I must tell him in a 
letter because I could never make him be- 
lieve it face to face. I was afraid I could 
not do it even by letter. I suppose a clever 
woman easily could, but I am so stupid. 
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Wy found a fade d marer- 


color sketcn of a young girl, 


I wrote a great many letters and tore 
them up because they were not convincing 
—-at least I felt sure they would not have 
convinced me if I had been Paul. At last 
I got one that I thought would do. I knew 
I must make it seem as if I was really 
very heartless and frivolous or he would 
never believe. I spelt some words wrong 
and put in some errors of grammar 
on purpose. I told him I had been 


only flirting with him and that I had 
another fellow at home I liked bett« 

I said ‘fellow’ because I knew 
would disgust him. I said it was or 
because he was rich that I had bee! 
tempted to marry him. 

“I thought my heart would break 
while I was writing those dreadfu 
falsehoods. But it was for his sake, 
because I would not spoil his life 
His mother told me I would be a m 
stone around his neck. I love Paul 
much that I would do anything rathe 
than be that. It would be easy 
die for him, but I don’t see how | 
an go on living. 


“T think my letter will conyvi 
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ss | SUPPOSE it convinced Paul, 
cause there was no further e1 
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ittie DOOK. W nen we had 


it the tears Were running 


in the 
finished 
down my face and even Don—b 
Don denies it. 

“Poor Miss Emily.” he said. 

“I’m sorry I ever laughed at her,” 
I sobbed. “She was good and strong 
I could never have bee: 








at d brave. 
as unselfish as she was. 
At the back of the little book we 
found a faded water-color sketch of 
a young girl—such a slim, beautiful 
litt! g with big/sblue eyes and 
lovely, long, rippling, golden hair. 
Paul Osborne’s name was written 1 
faded ink across the :corner. 
We put everything reverently back 
the dress, the sash and the little book 
and shut the lid. 

Then we sat for a long time in the 
dormer window in silence and thought of 
many things, till the rainy twilight came 
down and blotted out the world. 

“The outward, wayward life we see 

The hidden springs we may not know,” 
quoted Don softly, as we went downstairs 
together. 
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Of the old year gaunt and grim, 
As he strode to yeet the coming year, 
To tell this tale to him; 


And chilled him thro’ and thro’ 


To keep his rendezvous. 

In trembling tones to the newly borr. 
The dying year began: 

“My time on earth is nearly gone, 
I’ve lived the alloted span. 

Now heed ye well, ye eager one, 
For I have tarried long 

To warn ye how 1 came to fail, 
To tell you of my wrong. 

When trod I first this rolling earth, 
The year preceding me. 

His message grave to me he gave 
And handed me this key. 

He told me of the warring here 
And said I must not cease 

To search the whole world thro’ to find 
The pathway unto peace; 


At the 


The wild wind tossed the tattered cloak 


And it ruthlessly rocked his wasted form 


As he halted there at the top o’ of the 
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world 











The task that had been given me 
My days were growing few— 

|= = I hurried to the ends of earth. 
j=} |z I found the door—to learn 
EE My mission vain. God pity me ! 
laf The key refused to turn. 
2 | Tt gathered rust the while I gazed 
EAE Upon the mad uproar; 
y, Nt My palsied hand had lost its strength. 
And so my heart is sore! 

Go, cleanse the key. And hasten ye. 
Nor watch the nations war. 
4p Go, 1917—God grant, you'll open 


Top o’ the World 


And that the key would fit the lock 
If I could find the door, 
And peace with all its healing balm 


But fascinated long I watched 
As horrors great gave birth 


To greater horrors; multiplied 


And when at last I found that J 


Would happiness restore. 


Was misery on the earth. 


Had scanty time to do 


Wide the door. 
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1sit to the Western Front 


By Main Johnson 


I/Hustrated by Authentic War Photographs 


OW WOULD a person feel if, in the morn- 
ing, he left Toronto or Montreal or Winni- 
peg, and, at noon of the same day, arrived 
at the Front, under shell fire, without any acclima- 
tizing experience or training? How much of a 
shock would it be, how much of a disturbing of 


one’s very consciousness and existence! 


It is not physically possible to make this exact 
experiment, but it is possible to do something 
which, although different geographically, does ap- 
proximate it in feeling and sensation, and which 
does plunge you from one world and one form of 
life and civilization headlong into another. 














One morning, not long ago, I had break- 
fast in the peaceful city of Paris, and had 
luncheon the same day in Reims(Rheims), 
a town under almost constant bombard- 
ment from the Germans, and at the im- 
mediate and actual front. An hour or 
two later, I was still further up, with the 
French artillery during a bombardment, 
and still further yet, in observation posts, 
where the German trenches lay in front 
of us in full and unobstructed view, sur- 
prisingly close at hand, with shrieking 
shells, both French and German, crossing 
each other on their devastating paths. 

Although we had already been In Great 
Britain and France for a month, and 
thought then we were close enough to the 
war, in reality-everything we had seen up 
to that time, however significant, had 
been comparatively secondary and re- 
mote. The astonishingly violent change 
even from Paris to the actual front was 
such as to jolt one’s very personality. 


NE MORNING there came to the 

door of our hotel a motor to take 
us to the front. Immediately I felt my- 
self keyed up to a point where the most 
casual things stood out with all the vivid- 
ness of a silhouette. The boulevards of 
Paris were no longer merely delightful 

























Right: A remarkable 
photograph of a gun in 
action on the western 
front. 

Left: A birad’s eye view 
of Allied aviation head- 
quarters at a point on 
the western front. 


Photographs ty Underwood 
& Underwood, 


lived by the mass of humanity 
in average times and average 
communities, went out sudden- 











ly like an extinguished light 





thoroughfares—they were roads leading 
direct to the focus-point of all our world, 
the Western front! It was about to be- 
come as actual as a house or a street. 

As we speeded out of the suburbs into 
the open country, we were travelling on 
one of those famous roads of France, 
straight as a railroad line into the farth 
est distance, and lined by wonderful trees. 
This particular road was the one over 
which a large section of the spectacular 
taxi-cab army was rushed from Paris to 
Meaux at the Battle of the Marne, and 
the one, too, along which the Germans 
would have marched into Paris, if it had 
been they who had won the battle. West 
of Meaux, half an hour by motor from 
the gates of Paris, we saw the wooded 
slope where German batteries had been 
placed—the farthest point of the Ger- 
man advance, perilously close to the heart 
of France. 

Up to this point, life seemed fairly 
normal, but soon we entered the “zone of 
the armies,” and immediately the whole 
aspect of things changed. Some inde- 
finable human element, some indefinite 
but deep ingrained feeling of the essen- 
tial cheerfulness of life despite all its 
ordinary woe, some psychological impres- 
sion of normal, secure existence as it is 


and in its place came a sinister 

air, a feverish atmosphere of 
abnormality, the first currents of an elec- 
trical influence which hung heavily and 
ominously over the whole area of the 
front. The joy of life snapped off! 


S we gradually drove further and 
further in, the human, element be- 
came submerged — the machine of war 
and fate came in. Not that there were 
the slightest indications of fear or des- 
pair. That is not what I mean. But a 
cheerless colorlessness, a brooding sense 
of drabness, of the mechanical rather 
than the human, bore one down; coupled 
with an immense feeling of pity for these 
towns and for the women and children 
who still had to live in them, where all 
the pleasures of life had been snuffed out 
so long ago, that now it seemed as if the 
world never had been happy, and never 
would be again. 
In spite of the prevailing sensation of 
a strained abnormality, yet, so complex 
are our emotions, there was also the ap- 
petizing zest of romance. As Philip Gibbs 
points out, these small stone French 
towns have not changed since “D’Artag- 
nan and his Musketeers rode on their way 
to great adventures in the days of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin.” It was not only of 
Dumas that I was reminded, but of Cer- 








vantes and Sir Walter Scott and other 
writers of romance. Not that the actual 
front as we soon saw it had many ele- 
ments of romance about it, but the towns 
immediately behind the front, breathed 
these mingled qualities of adventure and 
brooding horror—the adventure of Cer- 
vantes and Dumas; the horror of Poe, and 
of the Grand Guignol, that theatre of 
horror, which I had seen the week before 
in Paris. The characters in those terrible 
plays seemed ghostly and intangible, so 
awful was the atmosphere woven about 
them. Here again, at the front, was the 
very air of the Grand Guignol, but this 
time it was not make-believe, to be shut 
off at the fall of a curtain, but grim and 
ineluctable reality. 


E CAME, in time, into the region of 

dust — dust from the countless 
motor cars and motor lorries—dust from 
the transport wagons and ambulance cars 
—dust from men marching up to the 
front, and dust from other detachments 
maching back into rest billets. Soon we 
swung into a little village, passed through 
its narrow stone streets, filled with sold- 
iers, and, in this case, with no one else, 
except a few old women, bent and with- 
ered, and a noticeably large number of 
black cats; turned a corner, and entered 
the headquarters of a French army, 
where we had the opportunity of meet- 
ing the general in command. Then we 
drove away, and, after some unspecified 
time, like people in a dream, for the 
reality of the thing seemed almost im- 
possible, we entered the town of Reims. 

The Germans held this city for a few 
days in August and September, 1914, 
were driven back during the engagements 
marking the Battle of the Marne, and 
entrenched themselves in sight of the 
town. During these whole two years and 
a half, the town has been subject to a 
persistent bombardment. One never 
knows when a shell will come crashing 
through the streets or over the roof tops. 
A group of civilians, including a woman 
and children, had been killed a day or 
two before we were there; another heavy 
bombardment had occurred just previous 
to that, and still another might begin at 
any moment. 

We drove directly to an hotel for lunch- 
eon. It is one of two principal hotels— 
the other lies in ruins; the one in which 
we had our meal hadn’t been hit YET, 
although several shops in the neighbor- 
hood had been demolished. 

What a meal, eaten in this hotel at 
Reims! Every moment of the hour we 
spent at luncheon in this bombarded 
town, stands out with an inerasable vivid- 
ness. I remember feeling the pathos of 
the situation—two lonely-looking women 
preparing and cooking food for us; such 
a normal occupation in such abnormal 
circumstances. We ate hors d'oeuvres, I 
remember, and an appetizing omelette, 
juicy lamb chops, a huge plateful of green 
peas, French pastry, coffee, and bread, 
which for brownness and a touch of sour- 
ness and sogginess, was the nearest ap- 
proach to “war bread” we met in France. 


FTER luncheon we went for a walk 

through the town. Grass was grow- 
ing through the cobbles of the street; 
many shops were closed; the thorough- 
fares, although not deserted, were de- 
pressingly quiet. And yet there were 
signs of ordinary life too. Water was 
running in the fountain in the middle of 
the square; the flowers at its base were 
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gay and showed signs of care. Butcher 
shops and bakeries were open, and the 
post office. In one window was arranged 
quite a display of corsets, and, in another, 
some children’s hats. We went into the 
largest shop in Reims, a department 
store, which in its advertising, boasted 
that it had an elevator, and which had 
been hit twice. All the windows were 
shattered by shell shock. There were not 
many customers that afternoon, but 
there were women attendants ready to 
look after us, ail dressed in black, and 
all with sorrow stamped on their faces. 
Yet they were still prepared to sell a 
strange hodgepodge of merchandise. We 
bought some articles in that department 
store at Reims which I believe reveal the 
pathos and tragedy of war as well as any 
incident we encountered. For example, I 
bought a little toy doll’s trunk for ten 
centimes, and four or five celluloid ani- 
mals, a frog, a fish, a duck, a dog, for 5 
centimes each. We bought some wooden 
forks and spoons, and a shaving brush. 
In the very centre of the war, here were 
people selling trinkets and toys and the 
most conventional articles. I have an idea 
that fifty years from now, a small cellu- 
loid duck, bought in a store of Reims, 
during the period of its bombardment, 
will have a real and pathetic historical 
value, a human interest exhibit of the 
Great War. 


FTER we left the shop, we came into 

an area where the destruction of 
property was much greater than in the 
other parts of the town. Hardly a stone 
was left one on top of the other; whole 
blocks were razed to the ground. Nota 
place was habitable. Complete destruc- 
tion lay all about us. Rising out of the 
midst of the ruins, but itself a ruin too, 
stood the Cathedral of Reims, consid- 
ered by many the finest in all Europe, and 
the destruction of which by the-Germans 
has aroused such world-wide condemna- 
tion. We spent about twenty minutes in- 
side the wrecked building, and could see 
for ourselves the extent to which the Ger- 
mans in their two years’ campaign 
against it, had ruined the sacred pile. 
Without going into details, the damage is 
very great, and, for the most part, irre- 
trievable, although the outer walls still 
remain. 

On the floor I picked up fragments of 
the medieval glass of that peculiar qual- 
ity and color that no one has ever been 
able to duplicate. These glorious win- 
dows are now lying shattered on the stone 
pavement of the cathedral floor. Huge 
craters gape where the altar used to 
stand, and the pillars are scarred by the 
marks of heavy shells. It was a danger- 
ous twenty minutes, that time spent with- 
in Reims Cathedral, for, almost daily, the 
Germans keep hurling their bolts against 
it. 

The most inspiring thing about the 
cathedral in its present condition, is the 
statue of Joan of Arc standing in the 


square immediately in front. Unscathed * 


it has remained from all the attacks; ban- 
ners and wreaths of flowers, emblems of 
supplication and thanksgiving, from all 
parts of France, are strewn about the 
statue, and Joan of Arc herself, holds 
aloft in her upraised hand, the tricolor 
of her country. The sou! of France, the 
matchless spirit she has shown, the cour- 
age and devotion and love almost sur- 
passing human comprehension, qualities 
that have raised France and the French 
people to unique heights in the estimation 


of the world, and that have given her one 
of the very noblest places in history—all 
this miracle-is symbolized in the tricolor 
of France, held aloft defiantly and yet 
lovingly and sadly, by Joan of Arc in the 
courtyard of Reims Cathedral. If any 
image is worthy to be worshipped, it is 
this image of the soul of France. 


HAT afternoon we drove up and 
down the front for many miles, 
stopping at times to visit the artillery 
trenches and the batteries, and then to go 
further forward into observation posts. 
On one of these visits, as an example, it 
was a surprisingly short walk from the 
automobile to the artillery dug-outs. As 
we went through a wood on our way to 
the trenches, we saw a number of French 
privates, some of the world-honored 
poilus, cooking bacon for themselves 
on little wood fires, and breaking off, from 
long French loaves, huge chunks of bread. 
Through the trenches, we made our way 
to the artillery positions, and saw a bat- 
tery of the famous French “75” guns. 
Everything was so quiet at the moment 
that we were able to examine the guns 
closely, pat them affectionately and gaze 
around at the stores of ammunition. The 
gunners themselves, as, indeed, all the 
French soldiers, artillery and infantry, 
which we had seen that day, were the 
sort of men we had expected to see—those 
wonderful French soldiers, reserved, seri- 
ous, unflinching and determined, who in 
the last two years and a half have raised 
France’s military reputation, already 
high, to a point where it has become the 
marvel and admiration of the world. 
3ut it is one thing to read about the 
French poilu; it is another actually to 
see him, not on paper, not on parade, not 
at any base or headquarters, but actually 
on the firing line, where all theories meet 
their tests, and all reports meet their true 
interpretation. To see these French sol- 
diers at their posts of danger, to see the 
coolness and deliberation of their de- 
meanor, was to realize once for all, the 
essential fact that makes France great 
to-day. 


HILE we were with the battery 

there was no indication of any im- 
mediate firing. Although for several 
hours, we had been within range of Ger- 
man fire, with the French army in their 
lines, we had not heard a sound of war. 
But it was now four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the period of the day when a re- 
newal of activity, after the respite of 
late morning and early afternoon, might 
be looked for. 

It came even sooner than we expected. 
We had left the guns, walked through the 
trenches, and climbed to the level again. 
A cross-road, leading in the direction of 
the German lines, lay in front of us. 
One of our party, an officer, motioned us 
to wait a moment; he peeked out from 
behind a tree, drew back, peeked again, 
and then signalled us to follow. This in- 
cident brought home the realization that 
this was no picnic excursion, but that we 
were so close to the Germans that we 
had to take precautions before crossing 
a road. 

On the other side was a vineyard. We 
were in the champagne district of France, 
had been there all afternoon. We had 
seen women and old men working among 
the vines within range of German shells, 
in constant danger of death, which all 
too often really came. We saw this visible 
proof that French agriculturists, men and 


 - ? 


women, fear death for France no more 
than do her soldiers. 

This particular vineyard, in our per- 
sonal history, will rank before all others. 
As I said before, we had just left a bat- 
tery which, to all appearance, was quies- 
cent. No sooner, however, had we begun 
to walk across the field than these French 
guns opened fire, one after the other, in 
steady succession. 

One of the officers who was with us was 
diplomatic, if not entirely reassuring. 

“TI think we’d better hurry a bit,” was 
his quietly expressed advice. “Our bat- 
tery have opened fire, and although the 
Germans don’t know the exact point from 
which the shells are coming, they have a 
pretty good idea, and they often 
try to return the compliment as 
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sible to give any description either of the 
post itself or of the circuitous route by 
which it was reached. It was evident that 
it had not been left unscathed by the 
storm of shell that breaks over all parts 
of the line. 


HERE, stretched before us, was a sec- 

tion of the supreme panorama of the 
world, French and German trenches fac- 
ing each other, close at hand! 

It was a particularly favorable place 
to see the front, for here was a valley, 
with one slope (on which we were stand- 
ing) held by the French, the other by the 
Germans, with No Man’s Land lying be- 
tween, along the floor of the valley. For 


landed. And for a long time we watched 
similar shells landing at various points 
along the line. If any one thinks it is 
exciting to sit in a grandstand and watch 
where a batted ball is likely to fall, ima- 
gine the tenseness with which we stood 
in that observation post looking through 
an aperture in the wall, watching the 
landing of French shells on German 
trenches! 

And, as before, the shriek and wail of 
shells were not all travelling in the one 
direction. The Germans were firing, too; 
we were on the route for them. 

It was not only the noise of German 
shells in the air which assured us there 
were Germans opopsite us. An observa- 

tion balloon 





accurately as they can. This is 
a long vineyard, and rather ex- 
posed. Shall we move on?” 

The invitation was accepted. 
The French officer was right. 
That WAS a long vineyard, and 
exposed to a dangerous degree. 
All around us, as we walked, the 
ground was ploughed and churn- 
ed in obviously recent shell holes, 
and many of the vines were 
scorched and burnt by the heat 
of shells which had coursed 
through them not long ago, and 
which might sweep through 
again at any minute. 


SOMETHING 
“? else beside 
vines was grow- 
ing in this ground, 
something we saw 
all along the front 
— blood-red 
poppies. 
Before we 
went to 
France we 
had seen a 
number of 
poems in 
London 
journals 
about the 
poppies at 
the front, 
but had never 
realized their 
true signific- 
ance. When 
there, however, 
we saw that red 
poppies did blaze everywhere, in the fields, 
among the vines, along the edge of 
fences, overhanging the very guns them- 
selves. All the heat, the feverishness and 
the pain -were symbolized in one of the 
most suggestive influences in the world, 
that of color. Afterwards, likewise, we 
saw the white lily-flowers growing on the 
battlefield of the Marne, a symbol of the 
peace that follows even the bloodiest 
battle — the peace, alas, of death; 
cool and white, but death nevertheless. 

Before we reached the end of that 
vineyard, making our way by every step 
closer to the front, the bombardment be- 
came heavier, and the long drawn 
whistling of the shells, going and coming, 
from French and German batteries alike, 
became more frequent. 

Observation posts are always ingeni- 
ously placed to escape the notice of enemy 
batteries. We were guided to one point 
of observation near this section of the 
line, but for obvious reasons it is impos- 
































observation, this reduced the distance be- 
tween us and the Germans very consider- 
ably, for we could gaze down upon them 
instead of having to look along the level. 
Not only was the slope of the ground 
favorable, but the quality of the soil also 
added to the clearness of the picture. The 
ground in this region has large deposits of 
chalk, which, when thrown up in the 
digging of the ditches, marks every twist 
in the trenches with surprising detail. 
There, in front of us, plainly to be seen by 
the naked eye, and startlingly close 
through field glasses, lay the first, second 
and third lines of German trenches, with 
the communicating trenches running be- 
tween them, all marked off to their every 
zigzag, as if one were looking at the ir- 
regular furrows of a field. 

We hadn’t been looking for more than 
a minute when a great upburst of earth 
was hurled from between the first and 
second German lines. A French shell! had 


SET —_ began to be 
inflated be- 
hind their 
lines, reach- 
° ed its full 
» size, and 
rose grace- 
fully above 
the trees. 
No, the 
German 
lines were 
not. empty! 

What sort 
of land- 
scape were 
we looking 
upon? One 
of the most 
beautiful 

‘ountry- 
sides I have 
ever seen, 
e x traordin- 
arily beaut- 
iful even in 
a land of 








Above: 


Some rural charm. 
French troops First there 
defending _ were the vine- 
farm building yards, thick 


against Ger- 


and green and 
man attack. 


cool looking in 
the feverish 
air, stretching 
from beneath 
our feet to the 
advanced French lines, and beginning 
again on the German side. In addi- 
tion, in one direction, were ridiculously 
small tilled fields at harvest time, 
glowing under the French sun, with 
various colors of earth and produce, the 
whole producing that variegated color ef- 
fect you do not see in the larger, Ameri- 
can farms and which, when I used to see 
it depicted in paintings, I thought was ex- 
aggerated and impossibly colorful. Here 
was a combination of all the charm of 
French nature, vineyard and field, in the 
very territory of the opposing trenches! 
And what were one’s feelings? We 
were so busy watching every detail of the 
scene, looking at a vine or a tree or a 
hill as if we had never seen one before, so 
tense and keyed-up were our senses, that 
there was no time to analyze our emo- 
tions. That night, however, with the 
memory of the German trenches vivid 
and fresh, my feelings began to sift them- 
selves, and, at the time, I wrote down 
three adjectives which, I believe, express 
the front as I had seen it—‘sinister, 
electric, ultimate.” 
“Sinister.” For the front is sinister 
indeed; there is no element of a joke in 
Continued on page 68. 


Left: A city of 
the dead. 
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The War Verse of Robert W. Service 


EDITOR’S NOTE Late in thee year 1915, MacLEan 5 MAGAZINE arranged with Robe rt W. Service 
for the serial publication of a numbe r of his wer poems, u ith the result 
since has been enriched by contributions from his vigorous and g aphic pen. 
only magazine to secure any of Mr. Service's work and so had the ercl 


to its re aders in advance some of the fine xt pieces of verse 


that prac tically every iwssie 
~ MacLean’s was the 
USiveE pri ile ge of presenting 
now found in his volume, “Rhymes of a 
Red Cross Man.” The last of the poems on which serial rights were secured, “The Whistle of Sand: 
McGraw,” is prese nted herewith. 


T he war verse of Canada’s famous young poe tis he ing enthus astically ceive d, It has caught thie 
spirit of war. It combines the humor and the horror, the pathos and the thrill of this titanic clash of 
nations—told for the most part in the words of the soldier hinself. Every line was penned at the front 
In his Fore word he u rites, “By broke n alta rs, blacke ne d shrine ®, ve tin ke re d at my hits of 


rh ymes.” Ne cessarily, some of the poems tell of war at its worst—war 
roniance, Again in his Foreword, Mr. Ne rvice sa ys: 


“And if at times I curse a bit, 
You needn’t read that part of it; 
For through it all like horror runs 
The red resentment of the guns. 


unglosse d. strippe d of all 


And you yourself would mutter when 

You took the things that once were men, 
And sped them through that zone of hate 
To where the dripping surgeons wait.” 


lt is hoped that early issues of MACLEAN’s will have new work from Mr. Service. Ile has promised it. 


In the meantime is presented : 
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Che CAbistle of Sandy McGraw 


By ROBERT W. SERVICE 


You may talk o’ your lutes and your dulcimers fine, 
Your harps and your tabors and cymbals and 2’, 

But here in the trenches jist gi’e me for mine, 
The wee penny whistle 0’ Sandy McGraw. 

Oh! its: “Sandy, ma lad, will you lilt us a tune?” 
And Sandy is willin’ and trillin’ like mad; 

Sae silvery sweet that we a’ throng aroun,’ 
And some o’ it’s gay, but maist o’ it’s sad. 

Jist the wee simple airs that sink intae your hert, 
And grup ye wi’ love and wi’ longin’ for hame; 
And ye glour like an owl till you’re feelin’ the stert 
O’ a tear, and you blink wi’ a feelin’ o’ shame. 
For his song’s o’ the heather, and here in the dirt 
You listen and dream o’ a land that’s sae braw, 
And he mak’s you forget a’ the harm and the hurt, 

For he pipes like a laverock, does Sandy McGraw. 
* * * * * 
At Eepers I mind me when rank 
upon rank 
We rose from the trenches and 
swept like the gale, 
Till the rapid-fire guns got us fell 
on the flank 
And the murderin’ bullets came 
swishin’ like hail; 
Till a’ that were left o’ us faltered 
and broke; 
Till it seemed for a moment a 
panicky rout, 
When shrill through the fume and 
the flash and the smoke j 
The wee valiant voice o’ a whistle fm 
piped out 





“The Campbells are comin Then into the fray 
We bounded wi’ bayonets reekin’ and raw, 
And oh! we fair revelled in glory that day, 
Jist thanks to the whistle 0’ Sandy McGraw. 
7 « + = * 
At Loose, it wis after a sconnersome fecht, 
On the field o’ the slain I wis crawlin’ aboot, 
And the rockets were burnin’ red holes in the nicht, 
And the guns they were veciously thunderin’ oot. 
When sudden I heard a bit sound like a sigh 
And there in a crump-hole a kiltie I saw: 

“Whit ails ye, ma lad? Are ye woundit?” says I. 
“T’ve lost ma wee whustle,” says Sandy McGraw. 
“Twas oot by yon bing where we pressed the attack, 

It drapped frae ma pooch, and between noo and dawn 
There isna much time, so I’m jist crawlin’ back.” 
“Ye’re daft, man!” I telt him, but Sandy wis gone. 
Weel, I waited a wee, then I crawled 
oot masel’, 
And the big stuff wis gorin’ and 
roarin’ around, 
And I seemed tae be under the oxter 
o’ hell, 
And creation wis crackin’ tae bits 
by the sound, 
And I says in ma mind: “Gang ye 
back, ye auld fule!” 
When I thrilled tae a note that 
wis saucy and sma’; 
And there in a crater, collected and 
cool, 
Wi’ his wee penny whistle wis 
Sandy McGraw. 
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Ay, there he wis playin’ as gleg as could be, 

And listenin’ hard wis a spectacled Boche; 
Then Sandy turned roon’ and he noddit tae me, 

And he says: “Dinna blab on me, Sergeant McTosh. 
The auld chap is deein’. He likes me tae play, 

It’s makin’ him happy. Jist see his een shine!” 
And thrillin’ and sweet in the hert o’ the fray 

Wee Sandy wis playin’ “The Watch on the Rhine.” 


* 7” ” * 4 


The last scene o’ a’,—’Twas the day that we took 
That bit o’ black ruin they ca’ Labbiesell, 
It seemed the hale hillside jist shivered and shook, 
And the red skies were roarin’ and spewin’ oot shell, 
And the Sergeants were cursin’ tae keep us in hand, 
And hard on the leash we were strainin’ like dugs, 
When upward we shot at the word o’ command, 
And the bullets were dingin’ their songs in oor lugs. 
And onward we swept wi’ a yell and a cheer, 
And a’ wis destruction, confusion and din, 
And we knew that the trench o’ the Boches was near, 
And it seemed jist the safest bit hole tae be in; 
So we a’ tumbled doon, and the Boches were there, 
And they held up their hands, and they yelled: 
“Kamarad!” 


And I marched aff wi’ ten, wi’ their palms in the air, 
And my, I was proodlike, and my! I was glad. 
And I thocht: “If ma lassie could see me jist then. .” 
When sudden I sobered at somethin’ I saw, 
And I stopped and I stared, and I halted ma men, 
For there on a stretcher wis Sandy McGraw. 
Weel, he looks in ma face, jist as pert as ye please: 
“Ye ken hoo I hate tae be working’,” says he; 
“But noo I can play in the street for bawbees, 
Wi’ baith o’ ma legs taken aff at the knee.” 
And though I could see he wis rackit wi’ pain, 
He reached for his whistle and started tae play; 
And quaverin’ sweet wis the plaintive refrain: 
“The flo’ers o' the forest are a’ wede away,” 
Then sudden he stoppit: “Man, wis it no’ grand 


Hoo we took a’ them trenches?” . . . He shakit 
his heid: 
“T’ll-no’-play-nae-mair-” Feebly doon frae his hand 
Slipped the wee penny whistle and . . . Sandy 
wis deid. 
+ 4 * » + 


And so ye may talk o’ your Steinways and Strads, 
Your wunnerfu’ organs and brasses sae braw, 
But oot in the trenches jist gi’e me, ma lads, 
Yon wee penny whistle 0’ Sandy McGraw. 














Some New Features 


UTURE ISSUES OF MACLEAN’S will present many new and interesting fea- 

tures. Stories are being secured from well-known writers, including the distin- 
guished coterie of Canadian authors who have become so well known to our readers 
and also from other writers not hitherto found in MAcLEAN’s. Among the new writers 
will be H. G. Wells and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


A regular feature of all future issues will be a department devoted to short, pithy, bio- 
graphical sketches of interesting Canadian men and women. 


An especially strong series of business articles is in course of preparation. 


An extra special feature will be the serial story by Arthur E. McFarlane, “The Great 


Mogul,” to start in an early issue. It is one of the most fascinating and stirring stories 
of adventure that has been written 1n years. 
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How Schwab Handles Men 


An Article by the Steel King on His Re- 
lations With his Employees. 


} of the most striking articles that has 
appeared in the magazine press for some 
time, is a discussion in the American, “My 
20,000 Partners,” by Charles M. Schwab, the 
steel king. Space does not permit reprinting 
this in full, but the following extracts will be 
found well worth reading:— 


Bethlehem’s biggest asset is not its rolling 
mill plants, its gun shops, its armor works, 
its rail mills, it is the men who make up its 
enthusiastic organization. For more than 
thirty years I have been superintending the 
manufacture of steel, and I can say that my 
men at Bethlehem are the most energetic, com- 
petent and lovable young men with whom I 
have ever worked. 

To no small extent the success of Bethle- 
hem has been built up by our profit-sharing 
system. But coupled with this individual in- 
eentive to extra effort is a corps loyalty, a 
friendly rivalry, without which no great busi- 
ness can reach the maximum of production. 

I love to appeal to the American spirit of 
conquest in my men, the spirit of doing things 
better than anyone has ever done them be- 
fore. There is nothing to which men respond 
more quickly. 

Once when I was with Mr. Carnegie I had 
a mill manager who was finely educated, thor- 
eughly capable and master of every detail of 
the business. But he seemed unable to in- 
spire his men to do their best. 

“How is it that a man as able as you,” I 
asked him one day, “cannot make this mill 
turn out what it should?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied; “I have coaxed 
the men; I have pushed them; I have sworn 
at them. I have done everything in my power. 
Yet they will not produce.” 

It was near the end of the day; in a few 
minutes the night force would come on duty. 
I turned to a workman who was standing be- 
side one of the red-mouthed furnaces and 
asked him for a piece of chalk. — 

“How many heats has your shift made to- 
day?” I queried. 

“Six,” he replied. 


I chalked a big “6” on the floor, and then 
passed along without another word. When 
the night shift came in they saw the “6,” and 
asked about it. 

“The big boss was in here to-day,” said the 
day men. “He asked how many heats we had 
made, and we told him six. He chalked it 
down.” 

The next morning I passed through the 
same mill. I saw that the “6” had been rub- 
bed out and a big “7” written instead. The 
night shift had announced itself. That night 
I went back. The “7” had been erased, and 
a “10” swaggered in its place. The day force 
recognized no superiors. Thus a fine compe- 
tition was started, and it went on until this 
mill, formerly the poorest producer, was 
turning out more than any other mill in the 
plant. 

The Bethlehem profit-sharing system is bas- 
ed on my belief that every man should get 
exactly what he makes himself worth. This 
is the only plan I know of which is equally 
fair to the employers and every class of em- 
ployee. Some day, I hope, all labor troubles 
will be solved by such a system. 

I am not a believer in large salaries. I 
hold that every man should be paid for per- 
sonal production. Our big men at Bethlehem 
seldom get salaries of over one hundred dol- 
lars a week; but their pay envelopes bulge 
with bonuses—computed entirely on the effi- 
ciencies and economies registered in their de- 
partments. 

Approximately eighty per cent. of the 
twenty-two thousand men in our plants at 
Bethlehem come under the operation of the 
system. The only ones not included are cer- 
tain kinds of day laborers, whose work is of 
such a nature that it does not fall readily 
into the scheme, and the men in a few spe- 
cial or too-complex departments. 

Take the case of a mechanic; he is given a 
certain piece of work, and he knows that the 
allotted time for doing this work is, say, 
twenty hours. Perhaps he has a regular wage 
of forty cents an hour, irrespective of his pro- 
duction. If he finishes the job in the allotted 
twenty hours, he gets a bonus of twenty per 
cent, bringing his total pay for the work up 
to nine dollars and sixty cents. But if he 
does the work in twelve hours, he still receives 
the nine doilars and sixty cents, and is ready 
forthwith to tackle another piece of work. In 


other words, the man gets bonus pay for the 
job on the basis of the entire schedule time, 
regardless of the actual time it takes him te 
do it. 

Any short cuts a man may devise or any un- 
usual energy he may show are thus capita- 
lized into profit for him. With this stimulus, 
our men are always giving their best efforts 
to their work, and the result has been that 
the production per man in some departments 
has more than doubled since the plan was put 
into effect. 

We have complete schedules of time and 
bonus rates for many kinds of common labor, 
and our statistics show that such labor has 
been averaging nearly forty per cent. above 
the regular rate per hour. Such jobs as 
wheeling a wheelbarrow or handling a shovel 
have been put under the profit-sharing sys- 
tem. 

There are some departments in which the 
work is of such a nature that time enters very 
silghtly into calculation — in open hearth 
work or treating of armor plate, for exam- 
ple. Here we are more concerned with the 
quality of the work than with the quantity 
turned out in a given time. In these cases 
we give a bonus for quality, basing our com- 
putations on tests of the steel. If we had the 
regular system in operation here, workmen 
might be tempted to hurry their work, and 
a lot of steel would have to be thrown out. 

In still other departments we give bonuses 
for efficiencies. If a man handles his mach- 
ines so that the item of repair is very low, or 
if he gets equal results with less than the 
regular amount of fuel, he is paid according- 
ly. We try to take into calculation every ele- 
ment that depends on the initiative, or ori- 
ginality, or energy, or manual dexterity of 
a worker. 

In many departments we use $1 as a unit 
cost standard. The manager or superinten- 
dent gets 1 per cent. of the reduction down to 
$.95, 2 per cent. of the total from $.95 to $.90. 
3 per cent. of the total from $.90 to $.85, and 
so on. This holds out every inducement for 
economy and efficiency. 

We say to the superintendent of blast fur- 
naces, for example: “This is your normal 
operation cost, the amount we charge up. 
Everything you save from this standard cost 
you will share, and the more money you make 
the more money we will make, and the bet- 
ter satisfied everybody will be.” 

If Mr. Grace, the president of Bethlehem, 
who made a million dollars last year, were 
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working on a salary, he would have been well 
paid if he had got thirty or forty thous- 
and dollars. 
make a million. 


We have to have a very elaborate and very | 


costly statistical department to carry out the 


system, but it pays for itself a hundred times | 


over. 


There is at Bethlehem a minimum wage be- 


low which no man’s salary shall fall. But 
most of what each worker earns is made up 
of bonuses. We find that if a man has not 
ambition enough to earn bonuses he not 
likely to remain with us long. 

I am very happy to know that my Bethle- 
} hem employees are the best paid body of men 
in the steel industry in America. Last year, 
from superintendents to boys, they averaged 
$990 apiece. 

Systems of general profit-sharing have cer- 
tain disadvantages from which ours is free. 
One disadvantage is that the lazy man shares 
the reward of the smart man’s work. Gen- 
eral systems give employees uniformly bigger 
wages in times of general prosperity and fur- 
nish a good excuse to reduce wages at other 
times. 

My system, I believe, can be fitted to any 
branch of industry. A banker once told me 
, that there was no way in which it could be 

worked out for banks. I told him I thought 
there was a way. And to prove 


is 





But I am delighted to see him | 


t I devised | 


a system which has been put into successful | 


operation in a dozen banks. 


sidered in selecting men for important posi- 
tions. 
into account is their family relations. 
man’s wife takes the part of a discreet hel- 
| per, or co-director with him, he is that much 
| the more valuable to us. 

It is a common enough saying that it is 
harder to save money than it is to earn it 
The women of the United States have more 
to learn about their husbands’ money than 
the men have to learn about getting it. That 
is, men are getting more out of their earn- 
ing capacities than their wives are getting 


There are a good many things to be con- | 


One of the things that I always take 
If a | 


out of managing the money which their hus- 


bands provide them. 


I can never express the wonderful 


help | 


Mrs. Schwab has been to me from the very | 


start. 
me a large sum, sixty million dollars, I be- 
lieve, for half of Bethlehem. I told my wife 
about it that evening. 


Not long ago a group of men offered | 


“This is a big sum,” I said. “Half of what | 


I have is yours. What shall we do? If we sell, 
your share, invested at five per cent., will 


bring you an income of over a hundred thous- 


and dollars a month for the rest of your life.” 
“We wouldn’t sell for five times that,” my 
wife said. 











—F. H, Townsend in Punch, London, 


The Sunlight Loser. 


Kaiser (as his sainted grandfather's clock 
strikes three): “The British are just putting 
their clocks back an hour. IT wish I could 
put ours back three years.” 


“What would I do with the money? | 
And what would you do without your work?” | 
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This Little Girl Has Always Been An 
Active Out-Door Baby 


Her Mother Writes: 

‘Virginia still loves Grape-Nuts and always did. When she 
stopped taking her bottle, I did not want to begin feeding her every- 
thing, so decided on Grape-Nuts with hot milk. 

















‘‘She thrived on it perfectly and for months ate nothing else. 
She still has it for breakfast. but, of course, eats other things now.”’ 
Name given on request by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


GRAPE-NuTs 


supplies in delicious and easily digestible form an abundance of the 
simple, thorough nourishment so essential to health in growing chil- 
dren, and to wental and bodily vigor in adults. 


Mothers everywhere have found Grape-Nuts a big factor in keep- 
ing smiles and good cheer in the home 
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“ There’s a Reason’ 














CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL CO., Lrp., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Scientific tests prove it to possess 
a great body-building power. 
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Germany's Food 
| Supply 


Figures Show That a Serious Shortage is 


Now Be ing Fe lt. 








face 


1} H°* LONG will Germany’s food su , 
hold out in the of the Br h 





blockade? At first high hopes were held ou 





| that the work of the fleet would result n 


the Germans to early submissior 


~ 
| : . 
| rradualiv, nowever, it became certain that 
} : : 
hit he process of economic pressure Was going 
. 





» be a slow one and the pendulum of opi: 
the other way. Recently the hoy ot 
tarving Germany out has been given up 
That the land of the Kaiser is in reality 
ry sad piignt s. however, the conclusion t« 


i} drawn from an able article by J. El 





Barker in the Edinburgh Revieu He covers 


first two years of the war in their bear 





ng on the situation, showing that the food 
i} 1 1 

i supply has been getting shorter all the time i 
} 


| " 
i In conclusion he says: \ 








In countries which have a free market 

















cheapness betokens plenty, and dearness 
| scarcity. The German Government has, by 
| its food policy, abolished the law of supply 
nd demand and has created an artificial 


a 
‘ . ” cheapness. Instead of allowing the simple 
mechanism of high prices to stimulate pro 
) duction and to restrict consumption, the Ger- 


man Government has endeavored to regulate | 
production and consumption by the most com- | 
plicated system of regulations imaginable 


iy you work indoors your skin is sensitive to the cold. Let us now inquire how Germany's compli- 
To prevent chapping, you should be careful to close cated economic legislation and her cheap food ~ 


policy have affected the consumption and pro 


the pores by rinsing with cold water, to remove all moisture duction of food, and let us begin by studying 


consumption. 


by drying thoroughly and to avoid soap which irritates the aS ie nat cnay $0 meguints The amen saps 


© d k : il h tite either by exhortation or by minute Gov 
SKIN and makes it all t itl 7 f, ernment regulations. As food has been cheap 
oe Se oe wind and trost. | in Germany since the beginning of the war, * 
\ the people, who habitually ate more than was 
| good for them, probably continued over-eating 
Ht} instead of greatly restricting their consump 

















When using Ivory Soap you can be certain that the skin is not 
touched by any injurious material. It is made of the choicest 
oils and is entirely harmless. 


j tion, and if some foodstuffs were scarce 01 
| dear, or were not easily obtainable, owing to 
| the complicated regulations made, they turned 
naturally to other foods which were still 
cheap and plentiful, eating the large quan 
tities to which they were accustomed. Until 
recently neutral visitors to Germany com 
| mented on the fact that the people lived as 
{ , : 1] well as in peace time, that cafes and restaur 
F ion are —= In the weather most of the time, the i ants were Galak that food was plentiful 
reaction against the cold forces the blood to the surface ||| In the beginning of the struggle, when mil 
lions of cattle and pigs were slaughtered be- 


i 
and makes the skin hot and sensitive when you come ] cause of the lack of imported feeding stuffs. 
‘ . l the German people gorged on cheap meat 
indoors. To bathe in comfort. the soap you use must be i} and the German housewives pickled and 
: , ; smoked meat in large quantities. At that time 
exceedingly mild and gentle. advertisements of cheap smoking apparatus 
for privatee households could be found i: 
every German newspaper. ia 
; . i The ¢ ors 00k “Germany’s Food: 
Ivory Soap does not rely upon harsh materials to do its work. It Roig eee pd aden ah wc adi? ssl 
cleans because of its purity and copious lather. It is free from j that German agriculture produces only two 
. di I a : | thirds of the food normally eaten, and that 
every ingredient that could feel ungrateful to the tenderest skin. the people should, therefore, eat only two 
H thirds of the food they have been accustomed 
| 
| 

















to. It seems pretty obvious that no such re 
striction has taken place; and that, during 
mm contrary, the German people have, during 


peas) } the war, eaten far more food than ever be 

IVORY SOAP Fy voRy |: 44 of 8a) | fore, partly because food has been almost as 
Se F QO *#* /o PURE cheap as usual and war profits and war wages 

ay —— have created an artificial opulence; partly 
Nis e because wars increase the appetite of na 
tions. All the heaviest eaters of Germany 
were drafted into the army, and the open-air 
life and exercise naturally increased their 
normally large appetites. The men in unti- 
| form ate more than ever before. Armies are 
notoriously wasteful with food. In the army 
: adadimsanahiinait kitchens and on the march vast quantities 
: = === OOOO of food are invariably wasted, spoilt, or 

- - aie toon ae stolen. The soldiers who were sent to their 
homes on leave were, of course, feasted by 
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their relations, who participated, and military 
invalids and convalescents, who have prover- 
bially large appetites, were certainly not 
stinted either in the hospitals or in their 
homes. The German newspapers reported 
victories on land and sea almost every day, 
and victories must, of course, be celebrated 
with feasting. It would not be surprising if 
Germany, instead of eating two-thirds the 
quantity of food consumed in peace time, 
should have eaten about 30 per cent. more 
than in any previous period. 

It is true that at least a million German 
soldiers have been killed or captured, but as 
their place as consumers of food has been 
taken by a large number of prisoners, there 
are now as many mouths in Germany as 
there were before the war, especially as the 
civil population has continued increasing. It 
is true that Germany has confiscated large 
quantities of foodstuffs in the conquered ter 
ritories, but that gain is probably balanced 
by the loss of the produce of Eastern Prussia, 
which was invaded by the Russians in the be 
ginning of the war 

The surmise that the German Government 
has failed in its endeavor to regulate and to 
restrain human appetite by complicated regu 
lations seems to be borne out by the more 
recent and more drastic food regulations 
quoted in the papers, and by the smallness of 
the allowance per person. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary produce normally an enorm- 
ous surplus of potatoes and sugar. In ordin- 
ary times Germany consumes only half the 
sugar she produces, and the Dual Monarchy 
consumes considerably less than half the 
yearly sugar production. There ought, there- 
fore, to be a large surplus of sugar. The fact 
that the potato allowance is exceedingly 
small and that saccharine is replacing sugar 
seems to indicate that even potatoes and sugar 
are becoming scarce, that the insufficiently 
restrained appetite of the people has caused 
terrible ravages not merely in the supply of 
meat, dairy produce, and bread, but even in 
that of potatoes and sugar. 

In accordance with the demand of the Soc- 
ialists, the German Government has endea- 
vored not only to regulate prices, but it has 
also striven to arrange that all should have 
an equal share in the food supply by the ticket 
system. The Government's endeavor at equal 
distribution has proved a complete failure 
The food producers, the peasants, the farmers 
and their friends, eat, of course, as much as 
they like. An endeavor to control their 
appetite would be hopeless. The well-to-do, 
who cannot obtain as much as they would like 
to have under the ticket system, can, of 
course, obtain privately food from the farm- 
ers and peasants, who thus are able to sell 
food in small quantities at far higher prices 
than the low maximum prices fixed by the 
Government. Besides, the well-to-do can go 
to the country and feast there. The result is 
that the country population and the well-to-do 
are well fed, while the Socialist masses in the 
towns, for whose special benefit the ticket 
system was instituted, are starved. The 
workers have neither the money nor the op- 
portunities to buy surreptitiously direct from 
the farmers, and thus they are the principal 
sufferers by the great Socialist experiment 
which has been made at the bidding of their 
leaders. Besides, the attempt to distribute 
food by ticket has proved a failure because the 
officials lack commercial experience. Hence 
in innumerable instances people have to wait 
many hours, and sometimes all night, before 
shops with their tickets, and after endless 
waiting are told that the supply has run out. 
Commerce is a science and an art, and ex- 
perienced business men cannot safely be re- 
placed by well-drilled officials directed by un- 
practical doctrinaires. 

ow let us consider how the complicated 
legislation of Germany has affected individua! 
exertion, and has affected the national food 
production. 

Soon after the eutbreak of the war numer- 
ous measures were taken to stimulate agricul- 
ture. The people in the towns were appealed 
to for help in harvesting. Schools were closed 
and the school children were asked to assist 
in the fields. Those willing to help with nar- 
vesting were given free tickets on the State 
railways The rural co-operative societies 
received liberal State aid. The acquisition of 
steam ploughs, motor ploughs, ete., was facil- 
itated by grants and by the creation of ex- 
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changes for these implements. The Russian 
laborers who were in Germany when the war 
broke out, and who numbered perhaps 200,000, 
were forcibly detained. When the harvest 
had been brought in, orders were given that 
every available spot, even parks and drill- 
grounds, were to be put under cultivation. 
The German press informed us that a record 
area would be sown and that it would produce 
a record harvest in 1915. Nevertheless, the 
1915 harvest was poor, owing to bad weather, 
and especially owing to lack of human and 
animal labor and of chemical and animal 
manure. 

When, towards the middle of 1915, it be- 
came clear that the German harvest would be 
a poor one, the Government arranged for the 
distribution of foodstuffs of various kinds 
and began seizing the existing supply at the 
low maximum prices which it had proclaimed. 
On the 28th of June, 1915, the standing crops 
of all bread corn were seized. On the 9th 
of October all potatoes, and on the 8th of No- 
vember all straw, were made Government 
property. The forcible acquisition of vast 
quantities of agricultural produce at arbi- 
trarily fixed, uncommercial, and artificially 
low prices has undoubtedly embittered the 
producers, the peasants, who, at the last 
moment, saw themselves deprived of the legi- 
timate result of a year’s unremitting labor, 
and who probably considered themselves 
robbed. A powerful government can do many 
things, but it can neither control the appe- 
tite nor the will of the people. Forcible acqui- 
sition at uncommercial prices, confiscation in 
disguise, may easily lead to a fatal diminution 
in agricultural effort. Production in a limited 
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number of factories can be supervised and 
regulated by the State, but rural food pro- 
duction on millions of farms cannot simi- 
larly be controlled. According to the news- 
papers numerous peasants have been prose- 
cuted in the law-courts for the illicit slaught- 
ering of animals, for neglecting cultivation, 
for allowing their pigs to eat the green bread 
corn which had expressly been reserved by 
the Government for human consumption. 1 he 
tendency of the Government's food policy is 
to induce the peasants to raise not as much 
food as they can, but as little as they dare 
Many will produce only enough for their own 
consumption, and will refuse to produce for 
sale at official prices, which they think too low. 

It is obvious that people can live with little 
meat and fat, provided they can obtain ¢ nough 
vegetable food. But is there enough vege- 
table food in Germany to supply the wants 
of the people? Scraps of information which 
reach this country by way of the newspapers 
and through private sources seem to indicate 
that the general food position in Germany is 
serious, that there is a shortage not only of 
meat and fat, eggs and milk, etc., but of food 
of every kind. Apparently the policy of low 
prices has had the natural result of greatly 
stimulating the consumption and severely re- 
ducing the production of food, thus produc- 
ing a general scarcity, and the attempt to 
distribute the existing food equitably has 
proved a failure. It is not safe to disregard 
the elementary law of demand and supply. By 
over-regulating and over-organizing in the 
economic sphere Germany may regulate her- 
self into starvation and organize herse)f into 
defeat. 


Saving the World from Starvation 


Stegs That are Being Taken to Extract 
Nitrogen From the Air. 


HE AVERAGE person probably has very 

little knowledge of the importance of 
the question of nitrogen supplies. Yet, when 
it is pointed out that the Chile nitrate de- 
posits-——the sole direct source of nitrogen to- 
day—will be exhausted at any rate during the 
present century and that without nitrogen 
the human race will starve, then the problem 
assumes a new importance. L. H. Baekeland 
discusses the steps that are being taken to 
solve the problem, very interestingly in 
Seribner’s Magazine. He writes, in part: 


In 1898 Sir William Crookes, at a mem- 
orable meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, sounded a 
warning—an alarm cali—to the human race. 
What he said was substantially this: “We 
are relying on Chile nitrates for our needed 
supply of fertilizer for our wheat-fields and 
other crops. The consumption of this fertili- 
zer is increasing steadily with the rapidly 
rising food requirements of our race. But the 
nitrate deposits of Chile will be exhausted 
before the end of this century. What means 
shall we devise for obtaining additional 
sources of nitrogen supply so as to prevent 
starvation of the human race?” 

All this may sound better to the average 
reader after we tell him more about it. The 
whole story is nothing less than a modern 
epos of applied science. The story began the 
day when chemistry taught us how indispens- 
able are the nitrogenous substances for the 
growth of all animal beings, for building up 
their tissues. Generally speaking, the most 
expensive foodstuffs are precisely those which 
contain most nitrogen; and this for the simple 
reason that there is, and always has been in 
the world, at some time or another, a short- 
age of nitrogenous foods—proteid-containing 
foods, as scientists call them. 

Germany’s most serious problem, at this 
moment, is how to get enough meat or other 
proteid food for her population and for her 
army; she has plenty of potatoes, but pota- 
toes contain little or no proteids—they con- 
tain mostly starch; hence her bread-and-meat 
ticket system. Agriculture furnishes us these 





proteid or nitrogenous bodies, never mind 
whether we eat them directly as vegetable 
products, like wheat or beans, or indirectly, as 
meat, milk, cheese, or eggs, from any animals 
which have fed on proteid-containing plants, 
or eat other animals which live on plants. 

It so happens that by our reckless methods 
of agriculture the plants take the nitrogen 
from the soil much faster than it is supplied 
to the soil through some natural agencies 
from the air. 

We should remember here that the atmos- 
phere in which we live and breathe contains 
about four parts of nitrogen gas, mixed with 
one part of oxygen. But this gas, nitrogen 
of the air, can only be taken up by the 
plants under very particular conditions. 

So our farmers long ago, have found it 
necessary to remedy this discrepancy by en- 
riching the soil with manure and other fer- 
tilizers. But, with our growing population, 
we have been compelled to resort to methods 
of intensive culture, and our fields want more 
and ever more nitrogen. 

Since these facts have been established by 
the chemists of the last century, agriculture 
has been looking around anxiously to find new 
sources of nitrogen fertilizer. For a time an 
excellent supply was found in Peru, in the 
guano deposits, which are merely the result of 
dried excrements of birds, but the material 
was bought up so eagerly that, after a few 
gears, the supply was practically exhausted. 

Another source was found in the by-pro- 
ducts of gas works and coke-ovens, which by 
the distillation of coal produce a certain per- 
centage of ammonia, and has come into in- 
creasing use as a nitrogen fertilizer. Here, 
again, the supply, although seemingly enorm- 
ous, cannot keep pace with the constantly 
growing demand, even if we leave out of con- 
sideration that our coal-beds are not ever- 
lasting. 

In 1825 a ship arrived in Europe loaded 
with Chile saltpetre as ballast; it tried to 
sell its cargo, but could find no buyer; so the 
cargo was thrown into the sea as _ useless 
material. This now seems rather funny; it 
was some time before it occurred to anybody 
that this Chile saltpetre, or nitrate of sodium, 
is one of the best sources of nitrogen for 
agriculture, as well as'a raw material for the 
manufacture of explosives and the other in- 
dustries which require nitric acid. The 
awakening appreciation of the great value of 


this Chile saltpetre has, since then, developed 


an enormius commerce; exploitation of Chile 
nitrate beds has become not only a source of 
riches to the owners, but to the Chilean Gov- 
ernment as well, which lives on the revenues 
of the exportation tax which it levies on every 
pound of Chile saitpetre which leaves its ports 
for every part of the civilized world So 


practically every agricultural country, ours 
included, pays direct tribute to Chile for :ts 
food supply. 

This naturally increases the cost of this 
material, aside from the fact that the Chilear 
nitrate-beds cannot last forever. There is 
some heated controversy going on whether 
they will be empty by the middle of this cer 
tury or by the end; but, after all, every on 
must admit that it is merely a matter of 
years before this natural storehouse of this 
valuable product will be entirely exhausted 

And yet nitrogen as such, free and ur 
combined, is everywhere; it is so abundant 
that each column of air of our atmosphere 
resting upon every square foot of the earth's 
surface contains about 615 tons of nitroge) 
The amount of nitrogen in the air above one 
square mile of land, is about 20,000,000 tons, 
as much as the world will require in about 
fifty years. Unfortunately, free nitrogen 
of no use as such, in this instance. It must be 
brought into some kind of a chemical con 
bination before it is good for anything 
Precisely there lies the difficulty of the pro 
blem, because nitrogen is one of the most in 
different, the most inert, of all chemicals. It 
is really too lazy to enter into combination, as 
most other chemicals do. 

As the glimmer of a far-off beacen, ind 
cating faintly a course to follow, there was 
the knowledge of a modest experiment, car 
ried out as far back as 1785 by two English 
men well known to science. One ef them 
was aristocratic Lord Cavendish and the other 
democratic Priestly, whose restless thinking 
and liberal political opinions earned him his 
exile to the United States, where he lies 
buried 


They had shown, the one independently of 
the other, that if electric sparks are passed 
through air contained in a little glass tube, 
the oxygen was able to burn some of the 
nitrogen and to produce nitrous vapors 
Chemists know how to convert these nitrous 
vapors into nitric acid and nitrates. At that 
time electricity was a mere toy, and nobody 
dreamed that some day it was to develop into 
one of our most powerful agencies. Such is 
the tremendous potency of some of these 
seemingly insignificant laboratory curiosities 
It frequently happens that after they lie long 
dormant, half forgotten in the scientific liter 
ature, they blaze out as the starting-point o 
a revolutionary development of 
science. 


¢ 


applie d 


Two American inventors, Charles S. Brad 
ley and D. R. Lovejoy, in Niagara Falls, tried 
to build upon these meagre facts; they suc 
ceeded in creating the first industrial appara 
tus for converting the nitrogen of the ai 
into nitric acid by means of electric sparks 
As early as 1902 they published their results, 
as well as the details of their apparatus. To 
them belongs the credit of first demonstrat 
ing publicity that it was possible te produce 
nitric acid from the air in practically un 
limited quantities. All that was necessary} 
was enough capital and cheap electric power 
Electric current as sold in Niagara Falls, at 
$18 a horsepower-year, provided the first bat 
to the commercial utilization of their process 
Furthermore, their financial backers, fright 
ened by the need of huge further investments, 
instead of developing the process gave up the 
attempt 

Two Scandinavian inventors, Professor 
Birkeland and Doctor Eyde, in the mean 
time, attacked the same process in a different 
way They were no longer handicapped by 
expensive water-power. The abundant falls 
in Norway, developed under very economical 
financing, were able to furnish them current 
at a price three times to five times less than 
at Niagara Falls. Furthermore, the appar 
atus they used was devised in considerably 
bigger units—1,000 to 3,000 kilowatts, as 
compared to the modest 12 kilowatt units of 
Bradley and Lovejoy -and after some years 
of strenuous work and expensive development 
the installation was gradually increased, so 
that before 1914 200,000 electrical horsepower 
were employed, and the capital invested 
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SE Gift Suggestions—Comtort and Pleasure SRS 








ERHAPS it is a 
VW chit or one of 


youthful years that you wish 
to remember—why not a 
pair of skates ?—Consider 
carefully the style and make 
and by so doing you will 
gladden the young heart and 
help to bring health and 
happiness. There is nothing 
quite so fast and exciting as 
a good hockey game. Does he 
play? It he does he will 
need skates and need good 
ones. Why not give him a 
serviceable pair of Double- 
Enders or Hockey Tubes? 
There is nothing more 
healthy and enjoyable than 
a skating party, so be sure 
that your friend or brother 
can attend one of these if the 


occasion ever arises. 
. 


HIS year in particular 

gift-m@€ers are choosing 
practical gifts—things to be 
worn or used, not generally 
necessary, but — practical. 
Suppose, for example, that 
the family wished to give the 
man of the house a fur coat, 
or a sleigh robe, or a set of 
bells, or gauntlets, or a 
blanket for his driving horse, 
or a set of harness, the gift 
would be exceedingly well 
chosen, and would have an 
enthusiastie welcome. 


x 
agente eg or more 
ago, buffalo robes were 
universal. They were so 


cheap, so warm, so useful that 
everybody’ with a horse and 
eutter or sleigh had one or 
several. But the buffale robe 
is now a thing unknown and 
unused. 


HANKS be, however, the 

buffalo has a surviving 
brother—the musk ox. Its 
hairy hide is magnificent for 
a sleigh or eutter robe—for a 
covering for the knees, or to 
hang over the baek as a rich 
and right royal winter dee- 
oration. Also a musk-ox robe 
makes a fine gift to the 
motorist. 


GIVE THE BOY OR GIRL 
A PAIR OF GUARANTEED 
SKATES 


Just the thing! 


Lunn’s Skates need no introduction, they havea high reputation 
and wide popularity. In fact, they are the LIGHTEST Skate 
for Hockey on the Market and they outwear most others. 
We guarantee every skate. You will make no mistake in 


pleasing, if you buy LUNN’S SKATES. 


Sm. MADE IN CANADA 





Laminated Blade 1/4 inch wide 
Damascus Blade 3 16 inch wide 
Excelsior Blade 5/32 inch wide 


Three Kinds 


Be sure to get our written guarantee from your dealer—a guarantee that 
goes with every pair sold. If you write us we will send you a copy. 


G. J. LUNN, 134 Chatham Street Montreal, P. Q. 








OA 


Extra Good 
Quality 


UM OL 


PU 


At Half the 
Usual Price 


ne 





For Autunahiben, Caniee-enl Sleighs 


MUSK OX ROBES 


Musk Ox Robes are rare and valuable and usually beyond the moderate purse, but owing t: 
unusual conditions in the Fur Trade this seasou, we were able to purchase the finest selectio! 
of Musk Ox Robes we have ever had, and at a price that allows us to offer them at less that 
half the usual cost. This is your opportunity 

These robes are of the very best quality, the Musk Ox havir g been killed in full season: the 
fur is both long, silky and very thick, of a very rich seal brown color, also with a long cen 
tral curl with silvery effect All robes are we lined with best quality felt. "3 

The Musk Ox Robe is an ideal covering for automobiles and wners should not be without 
one at the price we are now offering. 


There is a complete range from $65.00 up, according to size. 
Order today. Further particulars on request. 


LAMONTAGNE, Limited 


Established 1869 
338 NOTRE DAME ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


Manufacturers of Quality Harness, Trunks, Bags, etc. 





— 
TRADE 4A. 
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OME gifts multi- 

ply themselves 
endlessly—-they are never 
consumed, but last on and on, 
and give perpetual pleasure. 
sooks, for example, and mus- 
ical instruments or musical 
compositions. 


# 


eta gift is a 
piano—that vibrant, mel 


odious, beautiful structure of 
fine wood, ivory, metal and 
strings. In it are locked up 
powers of infinite pleasure 
ond comfort of soul. What 
ever your mood may be this 
instrument of strings re 
sponds to it with fullest sym 
pathy. Are you glad, and 
does your heart dance ? Then 
you may make your piano, 
sing out your heartsomeness. 
Are you laden down with the 
sorrows of life or love, o1 
with the heavy weight of 
cares and griefs? Your 
piano will throb out your sad 
ness, give you a_ wordless 
requiem, or lull your pat 
and gend gloom away. 
£ 

HRISTMAS with- 

out eandy! Perish 
the thought. For the sugary 
confection bespeaks evladness, 
and Christmas is the expres- 
sion of gladness. Always we 
are seeking outlets and 
methods of expressing what 
is in us, and candy—com 
pound of sugar and goodies 
most happily and commonly 
conveys our feelings to those 
whom we would have know 
us better. 


a 
— is the universal 
vift, but when intended 


as an expression of goodwill, 
it must go dressed in right 
attire. You would not give 
eandy unboxed—in a com- 
mon paper bag. Candy be- 
comes confeetionery—with a 
capital C—when it is given 
as token of favor or as the 
bribe of love or as an ex- 
pression of affection. Also, 
jt must be branded with a 
name—the name of the firm 
that made it. Else it is con- 
fectionery without class, and, 
betrays you to the thought 
that you evaded the obliga- 
tion of giving a pedigreed 
candy. 
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become yourself a creator of music. The wonderful 


WILLIAMS 


MAESTER-TOUCH 
PLAYER. PIANO 


with its magic power tospeak‘by harmon- 
ies to our inner souls, to soothe us when 
the fret of life has set our nerves atingle, 
to gladden us when we are sad, to arouse 
us when we are dispirited, to croon us to 

lullaby-land, to s:t our hearts and voices a § 
singing~—no other gift than a WILLIAMS’ & 7 
PIANO will bring such contentment and jd 

actual pleasure to your home life. 9 } 


Write tonight or visit the Williams deater 
at once regarding the convenient terms. 


The Williams Piano Co., Limited 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 











A Gift That Gives Every Member of the 
Family the Ability to Play the Piano 


Christmas Day you can leave forever the ranks of the 
listeners, and, like the greatest masters of the Pianoforte, 
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AN there be a 

better gift to the 
home-worker than a labor or 
time-saving device? The gift 
of utility never fails of ap- 
preciation. Usually there is 
thus provided  somet!ing 
long-desired and long resisted 
for lack of money. 


HE lady of the eoffee- 


pot is prouder than 


Puneh—or should we say 
Judy—when she sits behind 
an electric pereolator. The 
coffee is always hot, and, of 
course, is always good. The 
ability to make good tea or 
coffee widens a woman’s 
esteem by those to whom she 


is hostess. 
s 


HINK, Husband of Her, 
and Son of Her, and Big 
Brother of Her, of a table 
equipped with things electric! 
a toaster, a grill, an egg- 
boiler. Ah, to give a gift of 
this sort is to lay oneself 
open to the charge of giving 
oneself a gift by the indireet 
and supposedly undetected 
route! But the Lady who 
Presides is perfectly willing 
to receive gifts of this sort 
gifts which are suspiciously 


selfish. 
* 


Salem you give the 
family an electrie stove 


or air-warmer 
that all ean enjoy. 
be an electric iron, if the 
Keeper of the Robes and 
Milady of the Bedehamber 
does not 
useful and most expeditious 
utility. 


something 
Or let it 


possess this most 


* 


HOSE sockets into whieh 

plugs ean be put so 
quickly are not a tenth ap 
preciated by the average 
man. All he expects to get 
out of them or through them 
is light. But, bless yon, 
there’s heat, and _ there’s 
power and there’s time saved 
and labor saved and money 
saved—vyes, and even vitality. 








An All Year Christmas Gift 


Christmas comes but once a year—but a 
Canadian Beauty Electric Appliance 
famous for quality and utilitv—is a gift 
that will last all vear and many vears. 
Make this a Christmas of useful giving. 
Take vour list toa Canadian Beauty dealer, 
You will be surprised at how many of the 
names his display will dispose of. 


CANADIAN BEAUTY 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC 
HEATING 
APPLIANCES 








Perfection of 
Design Means Com- 
plete Satisfaction 





PERCOLATOR 


rOASTER 

The Canadian Beauty line Was designed I\ experts, No 
improvement has been missed but whims 
have been added. In design Canadian Beauty appliances are 
handsome, economical and very practical. 


ho Unnecessary 


Excellence of 
Construction Insures 
Long Service 





POASTER GRILI 





AIR WARMER 
We pride ourselves on the high quality of materials 
and workmanship that go into Canadian Beauty appliances. 
They are built to give serviee—not merely to sell at a price. 
The very best of metals—the most expert workmen—the most 
modern inachinery—these are the factors that insure the lone 
life of Canadian Beauty appliances 


See your dealer while display is complete 


Christmas 1s very near now. You must see the Canadiar 


Beauty dealer in your 
He will show you many appliances that will 
your own home—or the home of a friend. See him to-day row 
NOTE HOW BACK REST 
REVERSED FORMS STAND 
CONVERTING IRON INTO 
Nw STOVE 


neighborhood at once. 


just fill a need in 


fe us for eatalog 


RENFREW ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO., LIMITED 


RENFREW - CANADA 





IRON 
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KRHAPS it isa 
man vou would 


make your gift to. A dress- 
ing gown, a house jacket, a 
chair, or slippers, or pipes, 
or a table or desk—all otf 
these have their place in the 
list of things to be. sifted. 
Perhaps tools, or a safety 
razor, or even garters and 
suspenders. Perhaps gloves, 
or a fountain pen, or a gooa 
dictionary. 


+ 


HINK of the things you 
CT vvouta like—of the things 

you are desiring and not 
possessing because of a purst 
that is not quite Tat enough 
to let you have every wish. 
And in this thinking veu 
mav find your imspiration. 


+ 


S"" him standing up in 
a swaying Pullman. If 


he had the old-kind razor it 
would be death to him to 
attempt to shave there—or 
near-death. See him. too, with 
an unsearred or unmarked 
face, and you ean guess that 
he’s a ‘*Safety First’’ man. 


* 


ARBERS are a neces 
Sity that’s admitted; 


but many a man who helps to 
make barbers rieh and auto 
eratie as the Kaiser, should 
shave himself, and he would 
do it if he were aware of the 
comfort and ease of a Safety. 


* 


mela RAZOR is 
‘ bought countless times 


by women to give as presents 
to their guid mon. What to 
give a man is very perplexing. 
Men have so few wants—so 
they say! But, seriously, 
what to give a man who 
doesn’t smoke or drink the 
brews of John Barleveorn, or 
play golf or own a motor 
well, it’s a problem. 4 

But Nature has given man 
a beard or moustache—actu- 
ally or potentially—-and so 
every man is an actual or 
potential razor-user. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee Seas 























With a Christmas Card 
---from YOU 


True—many possible gifts are not good enough; others 
you know he doesn't want. But a Gillette you can be 
sure of —for any man —anywhere. 


Christmas Gilleties now in the stores—$5 to $25 


About the nicest “little gift’ for the Gillet'e 
User is a packet of Blades—50c or $1.00. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 
Gillette Building Montreal 
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WA vincthing to | CANADIANA. Published by 55'gay STREET, TORONTO 
friend that will please him 
or her, and prolong the pleas 


The Life and Letters of Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. : - Cloth, Net, $5.00 


ure? Then give a_ book. In TWO VOLUMES : With S Photogray Medium Svo 

= ere : ye i he Right Hon. Sir R. L. Borden, K.C.M.G., who has written the Introduction to the 

Choose the book thoughtfully. above, says: “For Canadians the life of Sir Charles Tupper needs 1 introduction, His 

Think of the reeipient of career as a public man is indissolubly associated with the history of Canada since Con 
: : i, : federation.” 

you! gilt. If the relation bi It is a book that interests both for the story of the man and that of Canada 

just eordial, give a popular making of which he played such a prominent part 


novel. If the relationship be 


intimate, then ehoose a bool With the North-West Mounted Police. A Record of Thirty-one Years’ Service 


nN 

having more meaning-—some Cloth, Net, $1.50 
eloiee volume a elassie, CAPTAIN R. BURTON DEANE, With 4 Half-tone Plates. Large crown &\ 20 pages 
ed ie 1] attire 1] gna “nt rhe achievements of the Force here recorded form S entertaining a re ince of ! 
bound attractive y See pee criminals and police as can anywhere be found. Here is ar timate pi e of I 
ed and illustrated with dis Riei during his trial; stories of the “Tucker Peach,” the “Benson” and the “Wils 
; loac t murder case; “The Crooked Lakes Affair,’ Cattle Smugglings. Lynchin riines redo 
inction. ie » LASS O as scum > * 2 : : 7, 
ie . | . — , the Wild West": and to read of them as Captain Deane tells the tales 
hook spe ak of vou, the giver. ported to a new field of criminal romance. 

¢ 


Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal - . - Net, $5.00 


op QS iL. “elatig 
CY ERELAPS | th nenanien Edited by BECKLES WILLSON 
between you and the With fifteen Photogravure plates, 700 pages th boxed 


+ 1 a +, | ° . . ie ) 
friend vou would remember rhe tale of Strath ona s career is as extraordinary as the man himself was extraordin 
friend you on ud re ary. His hand was in a hundred undertakings, and no man played a greater an 
Is sentimental. Chen a book varied part in Canada’s upbuilding: yet, as the published correspondence shows \ s 
of poems, or an art book, with strict ~ pS The book abounds in letters and « espondence placed at the « 
r ] } 1d sehly posal of Mr. Beckles Willson by Lord Stratheona’s family, wt have also given 
sumptuousiy ound, rien author the use of documents hitherto inaccessible ; 


‘lustrated, or some book 





breathing out love, is a happy 
el} o1ee, 


* 


ou there is the maga- 
zine. with its frequent 


arrivals eaeh of which reealls 
thoughts of you. It is sug 
vested that MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE or THE FARM- 
ER°S MAGAZINE will be 
the most happy choiees. Give 
MACLEAN’S to the friend 
abroad or in Unele Sam’s 
land, for every copy of this 


magazine carries a message 




















What’s This About 


Turning Spare Time 
Into Money? 


So imquired W. McD. Taitof Alberta 
in response to our advertisement in 
MacLean’s. Our plan of multiplying 
a gall ealapicresatie dong profits looked good to Tait and he 
erestea, lor four sake. ; ; 
MACLEAN’S is $1.50 a . started work—spare time at first hut 
year, and a eard bearing yout has since developed a profitable business of his own. 

name as giver is sent by thi 
publishers, to arrive with a 


eopy of the magazine on 


from Canada, the land ot 
your nativity or ‘adoption, 
and a land in whieh it is eet 
tain that vour friend is 








Would the same proposition we made to Tait , appeal 


Christmas day. tof your A pleasant out-door occupation—constantly 
. meeting the biggest and best people ? 
F your friend lives in the HH} 
country and is interested If you would like to work up a profit-producing business 
supremely in agriculture or — of your own and will look after the local renewals and 


the life rural, then THE 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE 
will be most weleome. Its 
price is a dollar a year, and Agency Division, Box 1 
its twelve monthly visits will 
eiaiden the iver and. add THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 
celig! up delight tor a 
rr The publishers 143 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - TORONTO 
likewise send a ecard and a 
copy of the last issue, both to 
arrive on Christmas dav 


new subscriptions we will pay you liberally. 
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Saving the World from Starvation 


Continued frem page 42. 


amounted 
further 


already to $27,000,000, to 
additions have been made later. 


which 


Thus far we have spoken of nitrogen as 
the main source of our food-supply, as the 
element which procures life, health, and 
prosperity. Sut in war it becomes also the 
most terrible element of death and destruc- 
tion, for nitric acid is the all-important sub- 
tance from which modern gunpowder and 
all explosives of war are made. Nitric acid, 
in reacting upon cotton, gives guncotton, also 
called nitrocellulose, the base of smokeless 
powder In reacting upon carbolie acid it 
gives picric acid; with toluol, that colorless 
liquid extracted from coal-tar, it produces 


trinitrotoluol—better known as T.N.T.—and 
all these or similar substances form the base 
of all modern war explosives, whether they 
be called T.N.T., cordite, melinite, lyddite, or 
any other names. 

If Germany had not succeeded in utilizing 
any of the nitrogen-fixation processes for 
making synthetic nitric acid, the war would 
have come to a stop long ago, and this not- 
withstanding the extraordinary organization 
of the enormous German army or the unpre- 
cedented size and variety of her armaments. 
Her 42-centimetre guns would be no more 
able to sow devastation and destruction than 
an automobile would be able to run after its 
supply of gasolene is used up. 

It is true that Germany had foreseen such 
a possibility. On this account she had an 
enormous supply of explosives ready, and be- 
this was in possesion of about 600,000 
tons of Chile saltpetre, kept ready for fur- 
ther contingencies. After England joined 
the war matters began to look so much more 
hurriedly about 200,000 tons 
more were imported, through neutral ports, 
and we are informed that, as a piece of good 
luck to the German army, about 200,000 tons 
were found stored in the port of Antwerp 
after the fall of that city. But, from all ap- 
pearances, it looks now as if Germany, well 
prepared as she was, never expected a war 
of the present magnitude and duration. The 
amount of nit » explosives which have been 
used in this war almost staggers description. 
Men competent to estimate have reported that 
during a few days’ battle in some of the prin- 
cipal engagements more explosives were used 
than in the whole Franco-Prussian War. So 
the reserve of explosives and nitrates in Ger- 
many rapidly disappeared as snow melts 
before the sun, and some heroic measures had 
to be taken to replenish promptly her supply 
of nitric acid. 





sides 


serious that 








The main question was to get a process 
which could be extended fast enough to 
keep pace with the increased demands. To 
those unacquainted with chemical methods 
it seems rather unexpected that the exigen- 
cies of the situation should have dictated the 
choice of that harmless-looking cyanamid, 
which until then had been used exclusively for 
the peaceful purposes of agriculture. 

The well-known chemical fact was remem- 
bered that this cyanamid, heated with steam 
under a high pressure, lets its nitrogen be 
converted into ammonia. It was remembered 
also that, when once you have ammonia, the 
latter, after being mixed with air, can be 
burned by the oxygen of the air—oxidation 
chemists call it and can be transformed 
thereby into nitric acid. Here again all that 
is necessary is a so-called catalyst, and the 
best catalyst for this purpose is platinum, and 
this is one of the reasons why platinum is 
now on the list of contraband of war. So 
in the end the issue of this war depends very 
much on the proper working of a catalyst! 
Such are the ramifications of modern chem- 
istry. By these simple chemical means Ger- 
many is producing to-day her nitric acid at 
the rate of more than 300,000 tons a year. 
Many people erroneously imagine that all 
this was neatly installed before the war or 
was carried out a 
was started. The real fact is that it took 
German chemists and engineers about a year 
and a half of the most strenuous and unin- 


terrupted efforts before they had erected 
enough plants to arrive at the condition 
where they were independent for their full 


nitric-acid supply. It is estimated that $100,- 
000,000 has thus been spent on an additional 
equipment. Before the war the yearly out- 
put of the existing cyanamid works in Ger- 
many, amounted to scarcely 50,000 tons. Since 
then it has been increased to about 600,000 
tons. This has been done in a number of dif- 
ferent localities by either adapting existing 
electric-power plants, or by erecting new ones 
for the production of this indispensable ma- 
terial So that here again the drastic exi- 
gencies of war have called into existence an 
enormous industry for which there was scant 
enthusiasm in times of peace. 

This special message of science has finally 
reached the masses, since it spoke to them, 
not in the language of peace and knowledge, 
but in the arguments of war; since nitrogen 
vas to be harnessed not for giving growth and 
life to our race, but for carrying forth death 
and destruction. What next? 


The Flame of France 


Appreciation of the Indomitable 
Spirit of the French People. 


66C O FAR as France is concerned, this war 

S is of the spirit,” says a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly... “It the 
to keen the spirit of France independ- 
is an effort 


is a war to save 
spirit, 
pure. It 


untrammeled and 


of the most developed and civilized people on 


ent, 


It is a glass, 
suddenly we have the 
soul of France.” A few of the instances bear- 
ing out the writer’s appreciation are quoted 


earth to save its soul alive. 


through which seen 


here as follows: 

In the trains arriving at La Chapelle from 
the front, the faces « ' the wounded are more 
like the faces of s::1ts than the faces of 
soldiers—and now inc then a bearded one 
lifted by suffering and sacrifice to a likeness 
of the very Christ. 

The women in the villages are quite as 
wonderful as the wounded soldiers. One rainy 
day, coming across a field road deep in mud, 
I meet a young woman. She knows me, so I 
walk with her. She wears a thick black dress 
and one of those French knitted shawls that 
are mostly square holes, with only an um- 


brella to keep off the slanting rain. She be- 
longs at the Post Office. It is there I had seen 
her, at the rural free delivery. It is too 
muddy to ride her wheel, so she must walk. 
“Ah, c’est Trente 


trop! kilometres, vous 
savez, chaque jour; c’est trop.” And when I 
agree that 18 miles is too much, she says: 








“Mais que voulez-vous? My husband, he was 
killed in Champagne; my little girl has five 
years. I must work.” And then she races me 
in to the Post Office to prove her path the 
shorter, and, when I arrive she, already be- 
hind her desk, laughs with gayety at my being 
in the wrong. A people like that is un- 
beatable! 

A lady’s maid in England gets a six month's 
holiday—comes to France. I saw her at work 
scrubbing floors in a hospital from seven in 
the morning till night—an intelligent, deli- 
cate woman with most refined and sensitive 
hands, always gay, no matter how many rainy 
days come in succession and how much mud 
was tracked over her floors. I told her she 
deserved the Croix de Guerre. It is such 
people who are saving France. There is no 
vindictiveness. The war is a matter of cold 
business, for the Frenchman never gets hot 
in his head; his brain is cool; he is always in- 
telligent. The German is a Boche, that is all 
—the word expresses him entirely: and when 
one thinks that the Germans are described by 
the most intelligent people on earth as “les 


short time after the war 


sales Boches,"” one feels th 1 
fortunate people, really to be pitied 
wounded, of course—for it is of course—never 
complain; always patient and 
One boy, very sick indeed, 
wounds and dreadful bedsores, in reply to a 
hope that things were going better with him, 
said, smiling, that “affairs marched douce- 
ment, doucement.” That particular hospital 
occupied part of a college, and there d’Artag 
nan had, when a boy, been at school. 

The French know they beat Germany at 
the Marne, beat the German First Army, 
flushed as it was with victory. With 1870 toll- 
ing in their ears, they turned on the Germans 
and almost with their bare hands hurled then 
back. If there had been ammunition they 
would have pushed them back to Berlin, and 
they know now that in the field they are the 
masters. 

It is the ordinary, commonplace man that 
is the wonder. The heroes of romance are 
seven feet high, with other attributes of the 
stage idol; but these heroes—these real heroes 

are just the men of the shop, the field, and 
the marketplace. At the midnight Mass on 
Christmas morning, when they stood, a crowd 
of soldiers and wounded near the door of the 
packed church, one saw amid the waving 
candle-flames and the French flags, the long 
red 


always 


With iour bad 





streamers that reminded one of the ori- 
flamme, and one understood something of 
Joan of Arc: how she too was a simple peas- 


had trusted in it 


ant, but, seeing the vision, 


and believed it, and by it had delivered 
France. 

One saw in these simple men the everlast 
ing brothers of the Maid——-men who saw the 
spirit as she had seen and would again 
clear France of the invader and save it from 


destruction. One felt it again that night in 


the wards, when, after an entertainment of 
song and dance given by the wounded sol- 
diers, a young man came forward at the end 
of the long room in the aisle between the 


rows of beds, and, laying aside his crutches, 
leaned for support on a chair and sang the 
Marseillaise. One knew it when, at the end of 


the song, the wounded raised themselves in 
their beds to roar, Aux armes, citoyens! 
One knew then that one had experienced 
something that is rare in the world. 


It is true that their capacity for the dra- 


‘matic gives one a chance to understand ihem; 


but now the dramatic seems to be always any 
unconscious display of the spirit that is mov- 
ing them. There is no brag; the spirit jusi 
shines through them. They cannot help it. 

An aviator had fallen and had died in the 
hospital. The day of his funeral, a day with 
gusts of heavy rain, with gay streaked clouds 
crowding in the windy sky, the funeral pro- 
cession was just leaving the hospital to go 
across the little place, under the clipped trees, 
to the village church. The priest walks at 
the head of the procession, intoning: the tri- 
color is carried at the head of the flag- 
draped coffin, the church-bell tolls, when 
screaming out of the wind-driven sky comes a 
war-plane—down, down, over the church. and 
then, tilting at a terrible angle, around the 
church it goes—-once, twice, thrice, and then 
up and off again into the clouds. A more 
modern and more extraordinary expression of 
respect for the dead it is impossible to 
imagine 


All through the country one feels the same 


spirit everywhere thot one feels in Paris 
the straight roads with their sense of mental 
clearness and passionate directness, the pop- 


lars, monumental in their long lines against 
the sky. Even the clipped trees somewhow 
convey to one a sense one never got from them 
before. All the common things have suddenly 
sprung to life, suddenly become symbols of 
the inner things For a moment, the veil 
that hides the world from us, under the visible 
things, is pulled aside. and we understand as 
we never understood before 

It is truly as a wounded officer said, look 








ing across a valley on his first ride outside 
when convalescent, as he saw the dark bare 
apple trees and the rolling fields nd b 


rows of straight trees: 


fightir 


yond always the 
is it not a country 
and he had lost his right hand, his right foot 


“A h. 
worth r 





was badly hurt. and there \ groove from 
a shell in the front of his head. And yet he 
honed to be back at the front in the spring 


France carries the civilization of the world 
in her hands, the civilization which is a 
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re from the Greeks, and she Knows tha 
what she is fighting to save As the 
Greeks saved it from the Persian host, she is 


iving it from the Prussian hordes, from the 
nost backward, the most ruthless, the most 

+ ’ } , 4h + thea ~] | h +c , } « 1 
material people sat the world has yet hac 
he misfortune to produce. France knows 
that this war is materialism trying to crush 
the spirit of man, the spirit of freedom, and 


the rights of truth and liberty, and that is 


hy the commort soldi he S ghting 
or le c 

Many of us over here think this is an ordin 
arv war, a war between this man and tha 
Never was a greater mistake m ide It 

a war between liberty and beauty on tl 
ne hand, and on the other, tyranny ar ' bru 
lity——a war between the civilized man of the 
twentieth century and the man still back ir 
the Middle Ages For the German, in spite 
of his mechanical knowledge, is still in the 


edg 
Middle Ages, but the Middle Ages with chiv 


alry left out, the Middle As 


ind without hope. That is ny J rance want- 
ed us to say that she was right hat was ali, 
to say it; but as that is now too late, one 
hopes that we may think it, that we may 
understand that it is for us she is fighting 

for the very things that we have until now 
for the only 


held sacred, things that make 





life tolerable. What little os p we can in 
dividually give her, let us gi it. What we 
are officially, let us forget ‘Let us try to 


make her, or those of her people with whon 
we come in contact, understand that we, as 
a people, give her our respect, our idmiration, 





ind more than all, our love; that in us yet 

somewhere, still burns the old flame; that in 

spite of a neutral government, in spite of ur 
trained German aggression, in spite of 


and materialism, there is an America 
i and that America understands that 
France is carrying the hope of the world 


Is the Bubble- 


fountain Safer 


66° SHE circumstances of an epidemic of 
streptococcus ton illitis two years ago lr 


one the dormitories of the University of W 


consin unexpectedly directed suspicion to the 
bubble-fountains in the building. The water 
pressure in them was so low that it was 
scarcely possible to drink from the bubbler 


without touch ng the metal portions with the 


lips An examination of the fountains 
showed them to be heavily contaminated witl 
streptococs Positive result were obtained 
from the surface of the mountain, from the 


inside and from the water discharged. but the 
city water-supply by which they were oper 


ated gave no ev dence of tl c organism 
“The facts of the Wiscor n invest gat on 
ire surprising as well as unexnect or A sur- 
vev of all fountains of the university showed 
the presence of strentococci n over 50 per 
cent of the total number In an ex 
nerimental bubble-fountain. Bacillus prodigio 
sus when introduced either r by means of a pip 
ette or by the moistened lips remained in the 
water from two to 135 minutes, de vending 


partly on the height of the ‘bubble 

“The explanation of this finding seems to 
be clear. Most of the organisms are flushed 
away in the water-stream; but some remain 
dancing in the column much as a ball dances 
on the garden fountain, even though the 
bubble be increased to the impracticable 
height of 4 inches. To avoid this difficulty, 
always present in the vertical column of 
spouting water, a simple fountain with a tube 
at an angle of 50 degrees from the vertical 
was constructed. B. prodigiosus was never 
found in the culture plates from this type of 
fountain, even when samples were taken im 
mediately after the intentional introduction 
of the organisms. 

“The Wisconsin investigators believe that a 
jet of water from a tube erected at an angle 
of 15 degrees or more from the vertical and 
with an adequate collar guard to prevent pos- 
sible contact with the orifice is adequate.” 


The Ambitions of 
Japan 


American Writers Discuss the Question 
ef U.S. Relations with Nippon. 


HE possibility of an open breach between 

the United States and is openly 
discussed in the former country. That “the 
road to war with Japan lies through China” is 
the introductory statement of O. K. Davis, 
who contributes a comprehensive and rather 
convincing article to Everybody's 
He outlines the reason why 


Japan 


Magazine. 
Japan is more or 
less openly contriving to gobble up China first. 

What does the Japanese Government want? 
China Why? Because China, 
can furnish the outlet which Japan 
imperatively needs. If the problem of Japan 
is translated, for illustration, into 
the United States, it will undoubtedly be 
more intelligible to American 
us try it. 


and China 


alone, 


Japan proper consists of a number of is- 
lands, the largest of which, called Hondo, is 
that on which Tokyo and Yokohama, Kyoto 
and Kobe, Osaka and Shimonoseki are situ- 
ated. It constitutes more 
area of Japan. And yet it is only about as 
large as the State of Kansas. 
hundreds of her islands are reckoned in, the 
total area of Japan is only about 147,000 


square miles, or about the area of our State of 


Montana. 

Yet in that small area there are living 
to-day approximately fifty-three millions of 
Japanese men, women and children. And 
by far the greater number of them live on the 
Island of Hondo. Just think of that! Sup- 
pose fifty-three millions of people were put 
into the State of Montana. The grandest 
moving out the United States have ever had 
would begin overnight, and it would keep up 
until the pressure of population per square 


mile had been very substantially reduced. 
Suppose four-fifths of that population, or 
say forty millions, were placed in Kansas. 


What sort of an exodus would there not be 
even from Kansas? 

And yet all of Kansas is 
only one-sixth of Japan is 
sixths of Japan stand on end 
dom where Namgay Doolah lived—and not 
even the marvelously patient and thrifty 
Japanese can wring a living from its reluct- 
ant soil. Certain eminent observers have 
written most interestingly about the won- 
derful skill and ability of the 
farmers. But if you want to see three 
of grass growing where there is 
only two, go to Japan. That 


arable, whereas 
arable. Five- 
like the king- 


is one result 


of having fifty-three millions of people liv- | 


ing in a territory the size of Montana. 

But that is not the whole of Japan’s eco- 
nomic problem. Her population is increas- 
ing about 700,000 a year, wholly from the 
excess of births over deaths. 
rate of 22 per thousand, her birth-rate is 34 
per thousand. The war with Russia checked 
this increase of population for three or four 
years, but the total effect of this check was 
probably less than a million lives. 

Here is a problem, you see, which has been 
presented several times in the development 
of the world’s history. And every time it has 
found its answer. The press of population is 
not denied. It can not be believed that it 
will be denied in the case of Japan. 

He then proceeds to show how thoroughly 


the Japs have extended their influence in 
China: 
Manchuria already is almost wholly in 


Japanese control. China maintains the show 
of sovereignty there, but it is a sovereignty 
so badly impaired in so many important par- 
ticulars that only shreds of its original auth- 
ority are left, and those shreds will be lost 
also whenever it suits the plans of Japan to 
bring forward, or create, the pretext for 
action. Mongolia will soon be in the same 


terms of 


readers. Let 


than half the | 


When all the | 


Chinese as | 
blades | 
room for | 


With a death- | 
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condition exactly as Manchuria, and then un- 
less Japan concludes that wider action earlier 
is safe, it may be expected confidently that 
the next forward movement will be southward 
from Manchuria and Mongolia into the very 
vitals of that great country which once was 
the “Middle Kingdom.” 

For Japan must develop for herself the 
vast trade of China, and Japan doesn’t know 
how to develop that trade for herself except 
by first acquiring dominion over China as she 
has practically acquired it over Manchuria 
and is now setting out to acquire it over Mon- 
golia. Japan must play,the game in her own 
way. It is not the way of Westerners, and 
we have great difficulty in comprehending or 
accepting it. But we might just as well make 
up our minds first as last to the fact that 
that is the way Japan is going to play. It is 
her game. and she will play the only way she 
knows. how. So the rest of the world must 
expect to have her go right on denying and 
endeavoring to conceal what she is doing, no 
matter how obvious and clear it may be, until 
the moment arrives when it suits her bland 
purpose to admit that, after all, she has done 
what she denied doing. 

The war in Europe has greatly 
Japan's positiou. It has brought her an 
undreamed-of and unhoped-for prosperity. 
It has stimulated industrial activity and ex- 
pansion, and in marked degree has tended to 
supply one of the deficiencies of which Mar- 
quis Okuma spoke so strongly—the accumu- 
lation of capital. If you travel by rail from 
Shimonoseki to Tokyo now, you will see at 
almost every station from three to a dozen 
stacks of belching smoke. The newspapers 
constantly report the organization of new 
concérns, and there is a steadily lengthening 
list of new enterprises. And most significant 
of all, Japan has found the money to invest 
in foreign securities. Nothing has had more 
appeal to Japanese imagination, or been a 
greater stimulus to Japanese pride, than this 
ability to subscribe, even though in small 
amount compared to the enormous subscrip- 
tions in this country, to loans issued in 
France and Russia. 

It is not on war supplies alone that Japan 


improved 


is increasingly busy. She is making am- 
munition and clothing for Russia and her 
other allies; but more than that. she is de- 


veloping her peaceful trade and her mer- 
chant marine. She has almost the entire 
carrying trade of the Pacific Ocean in her 
grasp, end the Government fixes the freight 
rates. Her busy. energetic trade scouts have 
taken very careful account of the trade that 
was Germany’s before the war, and samples 
of every kind of German product which the 
scouts .conceived it possible to make in Janan 
have been Sent home and exhibited to Jap- 
anese manufacturers under Government su- 
pervision. The Japanese Government gives 
everv form of aid and advantage to the or- 
ganization and development of new enter- 
prises, even to subscribing to the capital 
and granting exemption from taxation. 
That there is danger of the ambitious pro- 
jects of Janan bringing about a breach with 
the United States is the fear that shows itself 
in all That there 
has been a diplomatie clash is evidenced by an 
article in World’s Work, which reads: 
Whatever official explanations may be made, 
few episodes in our relation with Japan have 
produced so unpleasant an impression as the 
attempt of this Power, on October 14th, to 
veto the contract to repair the Grand Canal 
in Shantung, granted by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to an American corporation. Interna- 
tional relations are not established by friend- 
iy editorials in newspapers or after-dinner 


writings on the subject. 


speeches, but by the facts in the situation. 
The recent circumstance constitutes a par- 
ticularly disagreeable fact. Upon those 


Americans who have only a newspaper-read- 
ing knowledge of Asiatic problems—and few 
have more—the whole proceeding seems 
greedy, offensive, and insulting. Japan prac- 
tically notifies the world that certain parts 
of China are her economic provinces, with 
which America is not to interfere. The action 
is unfriendly and, unless resented, means a 
serious handicap to American progress in 
the Far East. 

It is true that Japan can make out a plau- 
sibly legal case. The proposed canal work is 
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to be done in the Province of Shantung—the 
province which, with Kiao-chau, formed the 
German ‘sphere of influence” in China. The 
treaty under which China surrendered this 
concession to Germany gave that Power con- 


trol over the larger part of Shantung. Were 
Germany in undisputed possession to-day, 
China would thus not heve the legal right 


to make any contract with Americans, fo? 
only Germany herself could do that. But Ger- 
many, as we well know, has lost her influence 
in Kiao-chau, having ended her little empire 
in the Far East. The claim is now nade that 
Japanese “influence’ has taken the nlace of 
German, and, according to the fixed principle, 
Japan has fallen heir to all the rights and 
privileges which Germany formerly enjoyed 
in Shantung. Not China, therefore, but only 
Japan, had the right to enter into the ar- 
with the 


rangements American canai con- 
tractors. 
But there is more to this situation than 


mere technicalities. When Japan, in the fall 
of 1914, started to destroy German power in 
China, she announced that her purpose was 
te restore this territory to China. Japan’s 
intention, therefore, was not to occupy herself 
such treaty rights as Germany possessed, but 
to restore the Chinese control. That being 
the case, it would appear that China had at 
least a moral right to make its contract with 
the Americans, and that the recent Japanese 
protest was not only unwaranted in law, but 
an act of impudent aggresion against a 
friendly Power. 

There is little doubt that Japan and Rus- 
sia purpose to shape the destiny of the Far 
East. Their alliance shows that in itself, 
and the appointment of Japan’s great jingo, 


Count Terauchi, as Premier, emphasizes it 
still further. The new Premier is a man 
whose reputation is almost entirely military; 
he stands for the largest possible military 
and naval programme and for an assertion of 
Japanese overlordship in China. Part of his 
platform, the newspapers report, is the ex- 
clusion of neutrals from Chinese trade. His 
elevation has shocked the more sober-minded 
Japanese newspapers, which have publicly be 
unnecessary slap at Washing 
almost as much uneasiness 


wailed it as an 
ton It h 
in England and 

Among the many 


is caused 
France. 

foreign problems affect- 
this one of our 


ing the new Administration, 
Far Eastern relations is by no means the 
least important. There is little likelihood that 


Japan will cause us any great annoyance on 
the California issue, for the question in 





volved there is chiefly sentimental and does 
not affect her material interests But the 
control of China affects her whole economic 
life, and, therefore, her eres as a nation 


So far as we are concerned the question is 
direct and simple: are we prepared to insist 
upon our treaty rights with China and to de 
mand freedom to trade in and to help develo} 
that empire, or are we ready to shut our eyes 
and let Russia and Japan apportion it peace 
fully among themselves? In the latter case 
we shall have no trouble (though great loss}, 
but in the former the waters will not be such 
smooth sailing. Fundamentally, that is the 

meaning of these two recent happenings—the 
protest against the American contract and the 
elevation of Terauchi. With this question, 
with the Mexican problem, and with the Eur 
opean War, the next four years promise to be 
historic in American diplomacy. 


Tricky German “ Diplomacy 


Was Story of Mobilization Faked to Force 
Russia Into the First Move? 


VERY remarkable story is being told of 
German trickery in the diplomatic ex- 

changes that preceded the declaration of war, 
and World’s Work comments on it as fol- 
lows 

Dr. E. J. Dillon is one of the few journal- 
ist-students of international affairs who, like 
the late M. de Blowitz, are in a position to 
know more of the inside of the chancelleries 
of Europe than most others. His book, “Our- 
selves and Germany,” written, of course, for 
his English compatriots, contains many signi- 
ficant and interesting facts and analyses of 
the origins of the Great War and the charac- 
ters involved. Despite the vast amount of 
writing on this subject, most of which has 
dealt with the more or less well known fact, 
Dr. Dillon’s book carries one through new 
channels of information. One of the most 
startling chapters is devoted to a Machiavel- 
lian trick which deserves to rank in history 
with the doctoring of the Ems telegram, the 
dishonest device by which Bismarck boasted 
he precipitated the Franco-Prussian War: 

“Among the privileges accorded to the 
Lokal-Anzeiger from the date of its purch- 
ase for the behoof of the Crown Prince on- 
ward was that of publishing official military 
news before all other papers, and not later 
even than the Militar-Wochenblatt. Conse- 
quently, it thus became the most trustworthy 
source of military news in the Empire. This 
fact is worth bearing in mind, for the sake 
of the light which it diffuses on what follows. 

“War being foreseen and arranged for, 
much careful thought was bestowed on the 
staging of the last act of the diplomatic 
drama in such a way as to create abroad 
an impression favorable to Germany. The 
scheme finally hit upon was simple. 2us- 
sin was to be confronted with a dilemma 
which would force her into an attitude that 
would stir misgivings even in her friends 
and drive a wedge between her and her ally 
or else would involve her a with- 
drawal from the Balkans. 


“Congruously with this plan, Russia was 
from the very outset declared to be the 
power on which alone depended the outcome 
of the crisis. .. . 


‘The date fixed for the German mobilization 
was July 31st. The evidence for this is to 
be found in the date printed on the official 
order which was posted up in the streets of 
Berlin, but was crossed out and replaced by 
the words “Ist of August,” in writing, as 
there was no time to reprint the text. It 
had been expected in Berlin that Russia would 
have taken a decision by July 30th, either 
mobilizing or knuckling down. Neither course, 
however, had been adopted. Thereupon Ger- 
many became nervous and went to work in the 
following way: 

“On Thursday, July 30th, at 2.25 p.m., a 
number of newspaper boys appeared in the 
streets of Berlin adjoining the Unter den 
Linden and called out lustily: ‘Lokal-Anzeiger 
Supplement. Grave news. Mobilization or- 
dered throughout the Empire.’ Windows were 
thrown wide open and stentorian voices ca!led 
for the Supplement. The boys were sur- 
rounded by eager groups, who bought up 
the stock of papers and then eagerly 
cussed the event that was about to change 
and probably to end the lives of many of the 
readers. It does not appear that the Sup- 
plement was sold anywhere outside that cir- 
cumscribed district. Now in that pnart of 
the town was situated Wolff’s Press Bureau, 
where the official representatives of Havas 
and the Russian Telegraphic Agency sat and 
worked. 


lie 
ais- 


latter agency 
announcement of the Lokal- 
Anzeiger, which was definitive and admitted 
of no doubt, at once telephoned the news to 
his Ambassador, M. Zverbeieff. During the 
conversation that ensued the correspondent 
was requested by the officials of the tele- 
phone to speak in German, not in Russian 
This was an unusual procedure. The Ambas- 
sador could hardly credit the tidings, so ut- 
terly were they at variance with the informa- 
tion which he possessed. He requested the 
correspondent to repeat the contents of the 
announcement, and then inquired: ‘Can f, in 
your opinion, telegraph it to the Foreign 
Office?’ The answer being an emphatic affirm- 
ative, the Ambassador despatched a message 
in cipher to this effect to the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. For there could be no 
doubt about the accuracy of information thus 
deliberately given to the public by the journal 
which possessed a monopoly of mikitary news 
and was the organ of the Crown Prince. The 


‘The correspondent of the 
having read the 
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THe New SERIES 8 STUDEBAKER Cars 


With Seven New Exclusive Features 
TUDEBAKER NEW SERIES 18 CARS, with seven 


new, special and exclusive improvements, are FINE CARS, 
warranted by us to completely satisfy the most particular and 


fastidious persons. We believe these cars represent the greatest 
automobile values ever offered to the buying public, and that 
persons accustomed to paying $2000 or $3000 for cars will, 
upon examinatior, concede that these Studebakers equal ANY 
such cars in quality of material, design, workmanship and finish. 
Studebaker has $13,000,000 invested in the most efficient and 
modern plants, in which it manufactures all of its engines, axles, 
transmissions, differentials, bodies and tops, Middlemen’s profits 
(parts makers) included in the price of assembled cars and small 
manufacturers’ cars are almost entirely eliminated in Studebaker 
selling prices. It is necessary to pay from 50°, to 100% more 
than Stud-baker prices for cars of corresponding value. 


Seven New Improvements and Additions 
GUN-METAL FINISH. Original, rich and exclusive finish of 
deep lustre and permanency. Fenders and aprons are rich, 
black enamel. 

NEW AUXILIARY CHAIRS. Arm chairs, original and 
exclusive with Studebaker, patent applied for. 

These large, roomy and comfortable chairs fold up and slide 
under rear seat when not in use. 

REVERSIBLE FRONT SEAT. Original and exclusive 
with Studebaker, the front passenger seat is reversible so that 
passenger can sit facing tonneau or facing forward. Both front 


NEW STORM CURTAINS. Of the recent! Blackmore de- 
sign and patent, opening with the doors and thereby preventing 
crouching and crushed hats. 


IMPROVED BODY AND UPHOLSTERY. The body 
is elegantly finished and equipped—inside and out. The hand- 
some fo-trail, wide scuff plates, wide doors, handsome door trim, 
carpeting, etc., all demonstrate quality and refinement. The up- 
holstery is semi-glazed, straight-grained, genuine leather, made 
to special Studebaker forms, with the best curled hair and long 
coiled springs. 

YALE SWITCH LOCK. Of pin tumbler type, Studebaker 


design; insuring protection against theft or unauthorized use, 


NEW WINTER TOP. Made exclusively for Studebaker 


cars. Noiseless. Quickly and easily put on or taken off, and 
fitting perfectly. 


Mechanical Improvements 


Improvements have been made in the Series 18 Motor, insuring greater smooth- 
ness, flexibility, quietness and economy. All noticeable vibratior has been elim- 
inated by superior piston design and the stiffening of the motor trame. 


The Studebaker-Schebler carburetion system kas been developed so that both 
the FOUR and SIX are the most ECONOMICAL motors on the market in 
ratio to power. Studebaker lubrication hes been further improved. The 
chassis frame is the same strong, light construction which has characterized all 
Studebaker cars. The full floating rear axle construction remains the same in 
princip!e as heretofore, but has been further improved and strengthened. 


The Four-Cylinder car still remains a forty horse power car, the Six-Cylinder 
car still remains a fifty horse power car. [he most powerful cars in the world 


seats are adjustable to all leg lengths. ‘ at their prices. 
FOUR-CYLINDER MODELS SIX-CYLINDER MODELS 
FOUR Chassis . ‘ $1195 as mneete . = 61406 
FOUR Roadster - : - - 1280 SIX Touring Car . . 1595 
m : ’ S | j 'D) F B A K E = SIX Landau Roadster . 1785 
FOUR Touring Car : : 1295 SIX Every-Weather Car 1820 
FOUR Every-Weather Car - - 1570 : os — Sedan ea ; “ ete 
FOUR Landau Roadster :- a ie W | k | | O t SIX Limousine - “a 3430 
All Prices F. O. B. Watkerville a e€ rvi e, n arlo All Prices F. O. B. Walkervilie 
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Music Lessons 
Sent FREE (csxsss"Erropesn 


are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write us the course you are interested in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons—if at all, ete., and we will 
send you six lessons free and prepaid any of the following 
peor te Course essons in PIANO (students’ or 
teachers’ courses), by the great Wm. Sherwood 
HARMONY, by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbe scker; VOICE 
COURSE (with aid of Phonograph), by Crampton: PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL ay SIC, by Frances E. Clark: VIOL IN, 
CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
bag AN, by equally eminent teachers. We want to prove 
n this remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SEE- 
ING IS BELIEVING. Full particulars sent along with 
free lessons. Send no money. 


SIEGEL- asveRs SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
2176 Siegel- Myers Building — 








Chicago, II. 











Gentlemen 


Baldness is a disease that can be 
cured, then why not 


Pay Attention to your Hair. 


Our treatment is simple, scientific 
and effective, which is fully ex- 
plained in our free booklets. 


Delay is Fatal 


Boulton’s Correspondence School 
of Hair Culture 
P. O. Box 1353, Vancouver, B. C. 
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DBPARTMENT OF THE NAVAL 
SERVICE. 
ROYAL NAVY COLLEGE OF CANADA. 
NNUAL examinations for entry of 


Naval Cadets into this College are held 
at the examination centres of the Civil 
Service Commission in Muay each year, suc- 
cessful candidates joining the College on or 
about the Ist August following the exami 
nation. 


Applications for entry are received up to 
the 15th of April by the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Ottawa, from whom 
blank entry forms can be obtained. 

Candidates for examination must have 
passed their fourteenth birthday, and not 
— to G. J. Desbarats, C.M.G., Deputy 


eached their sixteenth bi Sarees 
i ‘ly following the examinati« 
Further details can be obtained on appli- 
Minister of the Naval Service, Department 
of the Naval Service, Ottawa 
G. J. DESPARATS, 

Deputy Minister of the Naval 
Department of the Naval Service, 

Ottawa, June 12, 1916. 
Unauthorized publication of this 
tisement will not be paid for 


on the 1st 


Service. 





adver- 
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Russian correspondent also forwarded a tele- 
gram to the Telegraphic Agency in Petrograd 
communicating the fateful tidings. 

“Within half an hour the German Ministry 
to Foreign Affairs telephoned to Wolff’s 
Bureau to the effect that the report about 
the mobilization order was not in harmony 
with fact, and it also summoned the Lokal- 
Anzeiger to issue a contradiction of the news 
on its own account. This was duly done, and 
so rapidly that the second Suppleme nt was 
issued at about 3 p.m. The explanation given 
by the newspaper staff was that they were 
expecting an order for general mobilization 
and had prepared a special Supplement an- 
nouncing it. This Supplement was unfor- 
tunately left where the vendors saw it, and, 
thinking that it was meant for circulation, 
seized on all the copies they could find, rushed 
into the streets, and sold them. On many 
grounds, however, this account is unsatisfac- 
tory. Copies of a newspaper supplement 
containing such momentous news are not 
usually léft where they can Le found, removed 
and sold by mere street vendors. Moreover, 
the date, July 30th, was printed on the Sup- 
plement, so that it was evidently meant to 
be issued, as a matter of fact it was circulated 
only in a very limited number of copies and 
in the streets around Wolff’s Bureau, where 
it was certain to produce the desired effect. 

“Half an hour later the correspondent of 
the Russian Agency received a request to 
call at the General Telegraph Office at once. 
On his arrival he was asked to withdraw his 
two telegrams which the Censor refused to 
transmit. To his plea that so far as he 


Liberty of 


The Story of the Revolution Now 
Waged in Arabia. 


Being 





O ALL engrossing is the great war that 

the world is paying little or no attention 
to an interesting drama that is being staged 
on the Arabian Isaac Dan Levine 
tells the story of the revolution that is being 
waged for Arabian independence very 
estingly in the 
summing up as follows: 


deserts. 


inter- 
American Review of Reviews, 


From a political point of view, then, the 
Arabian situation may be summarized thus: 
Political Arabia, revolutionary Arabia, that 
part of the Arabian people that has awakened 
to a nationalistic conscience and national as- 
pirations, those Christian and Moslem Arabs 
who have been raised and educated in the 
European fashion, are for an autonomous 


Arabia, under a French protectorate, if in- 
dependence is impossible. The chief signi- 
ficance of the revolution lies in the fact 
that it is a Pan-Arabian movement, and, 
therefore, not in accord with French designs 


on Syria. That the revolution now going on 
in Arabia is the product, to a large degree, 
of the activities of the Young Arabs is 
proved by the fact that the revolution is 
come on the heels of the wholesale executions 
in Syria by the Turkish authorities of Syrian 
intellectuals. Now, the revolt of last year in 
Syria was a purely political movement. That 
it has reverberated so deeply in Arabia speaks 
for the Arabian revolutionary activities. 
These activities, if they constitute the main 
force in the present revolution, may yet cause 
the establishment of an independent political 
Arabian state. 


The religious force behind the events trans 


piring in Arabia at present is to me found 
in the reason for the failure of the Jehad 
The Holy War failed because most of the 
Arabs do not acknowledge the Sultan of 
Turkey as the rightful Caliph in Islam, nor 
do most of the Indian and Russian Moslems 
recognize the Sultan as such. The Caliph is 
the spiritual leader in Islam. Any _ inde- 
pendent Arabian state would have to have 
in its midst or as its friend the Caliph. It 


is obvious that so long as the Sultan of Tur- 


_ »y is alone in claiming the right to the 
Caliphate he, in a measure, is a source of 
constant menace to those powers in whose 


dominions there are large populations of 


knew there was no censorship in Germany 
he received the reply that it had just been 
instituted and now declined to pass his tele- 
gram. ‘In that case,’ he said ‘my consent 
is of no importance, seeing that the matter is 
already decided.’ Finally, he asked to have 
his messages returned to him, but they would 
consent only to his reading, not to his retain- 
ing thern, 

“The Russian Ambassador also despatched 
an urgent message en clair to his Government 
embodying the contradiction communicated 
by the Wilhelmstrasse. 

“Now, the significant circumstance is that 
the Ambassador’s first telegram stating that 
general mobilization had been officially ord 
ered throughout the German Empire was for 
warded with speed and accuracy and reached 
the Russian Foreign Minister without delay 
And this news was communicated to the Tsar, 
who by way of counter-measure issued the 
order to mobilize the forces of the Russian 
Empire. But the Ambassador’s second tele 
gram was held back several hours and did 
not reach its destination until the mischief 
was irremediable. That curious incident is 
of a piece with the Bismarck’s Ems telegram. 

“It is by such devices that the German 
Government is wont to launch into war. The 
mentality whence they spring cannot be dis 
carded in a year or a generation, nor will anv 


Peace Treaty, however ingeniously worded, 
prevent recourse being had to them in the 
future. For this, among other reasons, more 


trustworthy guarantees than scraps ef paper 
must be sought and found.” 


the Desert 


Moslems. Great 
long felt this 
therefore, in 


Britain and Russia have 
menace. They are interested, 
creating a new Caliphate in 
Arabia. Such a Caliphate would be a coun- 
termove to the power held by the Sultan. 
In this both Russia and Great Britain are 


helped by the Moslems under their rule 
These Moslems have long felt a dislike for 
the Turks. Thousands of them, while on 


their annual pilgrimages to the Holy Places 
of Arabia, Mecca, and Medina, have been 
exploited and robbed by the Turks. It was 
their ambition for some time to set the tomb 
of the prophet free from Turkish control, and 
the British campaign on the Tigris has even 
been ascribed to the desire of the Indian 
Moslems to utilize the opportunity for the ac 
complishment of that ambition. In this they 
have had the moral support of the Arabs of 
Mecca, Medina, and the surrounding country 

It was there that the revolution broke 
out. The leader of the movement is the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca, who claims to be 
the descendant of Mohammed through his 
daughter Fatima, and, therefore, possessing 
the chief requirement for becoming a Caliph. 
His three sons, all having an European educa- 
tion, are the military commanders of the re- 
volutionary forces. The successes they have 
so far achieved are of considerable import 
ance. One column has captured Jeddah, the 
main seaport of Arabia on the Red Sea 
Another has taken possession of Kinfuda, a 
port 200 miles south of ine first. Medina, 
where the tomb of Mohammed is contained, 
Mecca, the chief city of Arabia, and Taif, 
sixty-five miles southeast of Mecca, are all 
in the hands of the revolutionists. By de- 
stroying the roadbed of the Hedjah railway 
for a distance of a hundred miles the Arabs 
have cut themselves off completely from the 
Ottoman empire. 

The most significant 
is the possession by the 
equipment and 
dently been 
and their 
Kinfuda a 
the same source. 


operations of the 


part about the revolt 
Arabs of all necessary 

This has evi- 
by the British. 
ports of Jeddah and 
ssures them of further aid from 
The manner in which the 
revolutionists are carried 
indicates an European hand in the entire 
scheme The immediate purpose of Great 
Britain's, Russia’s, or France’s aid to the re 
volutionists is, of to strike a blow at 
Turkey. Nothing could be more effective in 
bringing Turkey to a state of collapse than 
a successful revolution in Arabia. Syria, the 
Levant, and the other parts of the Turkish 


ammunition 
supplied them 
control of the 


out 


course, 


empire which have large Arabian pone nag 
will be caught in the revolutionary conflagr 

tion if it scores some notable successes ag: = ol 
the Ottoman government. That the begin 
ning of the end of the Eurvupean war should 


come through such a channel is not at all 
improbable. 
However, as it was pointed out before. 


Great Britain has more than a passing inter 
est in Arabia. The fact that the head of ths 


revolutionists is the Grand Sherif of Mecca 
would indicate that he has been slated by 
Great Britain for the post of a new Cali- 
phate to be set up, probably in Mecca 


Should Great Britain accomplish such a re 
sult, she would have attained a brilliant suc- 
cess. Its enormous Moslem population would 
no longer be a source of danger to her, as 
the new Caliph would remain not only her ally 
but, very likely, under her military and civil 
control. This would bring about Britain’s 
ultimate possession of Arabia. 

Turkey, if she should continue to 
would become harmless after losing 
power in Islam. To this extent Russia’s in- 
terest in the Arabian revolution more 
than temporary. France could claim Syria 
and the Levant, and would probably get 
them, if Britain succeeded in establishing, as 
in Persia, a “sphere of influence” in Arabia. 
The religious force engaged in the present 
revolution does not work tn harmony, there- 
fore, with the political-nationalistic force. 
While the latter demands at least an autono- 
mous united Arabia, the former can bring 
about but a divided Arabia. Will 
forces combine and produce an independent 
Arabia? The answer depends on the degree 
of civilization of the leaders of the revolution, 
on the spirit that animates them, on 
vision and intelligence 


Making Children 
Immune 


Advanced That 
Avoided. 


exist, 


is 


A Theory 
Diseases Can be 
A N INTERESTING theory 
vanced to the effect that, if children were 
infected with serum drawn and prepared from 
the blood of their parents they would be im- 
mune te infectious brief, it is 
argued that the immunity established in the 
parent could be transferred to the child by 
this infusion. Dr. Herman B. Baruch out- 
lines the theory in the Medical Record as 
lows: 


has been ad- 


diseases. In 


fol- 


It has long been known that an attack 
of certain infectious febrile diseases pro- 
tects the individual against a subsequent 
attack. More recently the theory of persis- 
tent antibodies has been accepted as the cause 
of such immunity. The nature of such anti- 
bodies is not at all well established, but pro- 
bably they exist in the blood as hormone 
secretins, which have been determined to be 
in the nature of enzymes. As, for instance, 
in a patient having once been attacked by 


scarlet fever: if the disease is successfully 
combated by the system, it is because the 


system has reacted to the toxins of the dis- 
ease and produced an antitoxin or anti- 
body which has been generated under the in- 
fluence of the hormone secretins which occur 
in the blood at the time of the attack and are 
probably produced by the red blood cells and 
in turn react on the blood cells themselves 
and cause an increase in the secretion of the 
antibodies of antitoxins, and when these be- 
come great enough in number or strength, the 
patient is enabled to overcome the toxin or 
poison produced by the specific organism caus- 
ing the infection, and the patient recovers. 

In the case of scarlatina this immunity 
is permanent or practically so, and there is 
theoretically always circulating in the blood 
of a patient recovering from scarlatina an 
unknown quantity of hormone secretins which 
are probably in the nature of a ferment. 
Whenever the toxins of scarlet fever or the 
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TAjestminster Gollege 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Situated opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor St. W. 
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educational facility provided 


Matriculation. 


Pupils pre- 
Music, Art and Physical Education, 
an unfailing emphasis upon the 
well as the intellectual, aims at the de- 
a true womanhood 
EKOPENS TUFSDAY, 
For Calendar 
K.C., Mrs. 


JAN. 9, 
apply 
A. R. Gregory, 
Principal 


1917. 
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W ar te & «tor, lawyer, dentist, druggist, 
vil or elec trical, engineer take a university 
nurse, to enter any profession? The first step 1s 

get your Mat ilatior We prepare you at home 
mal W rite 


Canadian Correspondence College, Limited 
Dept. B, Toronto, Canada 








ASHBURY COLLEGE 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK, - OTTAWA 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Special preparation for R. M. C. 

Write for illustrated calendar 
Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A. - Headmasier 
Eight Boys passed into R.M.C. last June 














Ridley College sex 
THE CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Preparatory Department entirely separate as to 
buildings, grounds and Staff. 


The School has won scholarships at University 
matriculation in four out of the last five years, 
Three were won in 


1913, 
REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A,, D.C.L., Principal. 

















St. Agnes School 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Patr ~The Lord Bishop of Ontario. 
Adviso Board—The Lord Bishop of Kingston, 
the He m. Senator Corley, His Honor Judge 
Ketchison, Mayor of Belleville; 


Wills, H. F. 





4 Manager of the Standard Bank. 

at 1 and healthful situation in extensive 
grounds All kinds of outdoor sports. Rink. 
An ideal place for a oe Courses from 
Primary to Matriculation, ith Honors 
School of Music and Singing: prepares for the 
Toronto Conservatory A.T.C.M. Examinations. 

MISS F. E. porte ay Principal. 

Send for prospectus 




















INSTRUCTION 
is given in form of Home Study Courses in 
Journalism and Short Story Writing by The 
Shaw Correspondence School, Toronto. 
W rite for descriptive booklet, W. H. SHAW, Pres 
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or stuttering overcome positively 
natural methods permanently posters 


natural speech. Graduate pupils every- 


where. ree advice and literature. 
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MUSIC Wa TOUR HOME FREE 


By the Oldest and Mast Reliable School of Music 
n America—Established 1895 
Piano, Sone: Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 


f. 


; You cam = Trae Like this quily 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly, Illustra- 
tions make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per 
day to cover cost of postage and music used. Write for Free 


booklet which explains everything in full. 
American School of Music, 5LakesideBldg. Chicago 








Steel Lockers are essential for 
system and efficiency. Un- 
derwriters endorse our in 
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CANADA WIRE & IRON GOODS CO. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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ALL THE NEATNESS AND STYLE 
OF THE FINEST LINEN MAY BE YOURS IN 


CHALLENGE COLLARS 
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Iaylor Instrument C companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
Causes such as taree Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an ~| 
— Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
® Drum 3,Discharge from Ears, etc. 
; Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
"Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
woere ey are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
giving you full particulars and testimonials 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY 
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where they run. Rats seek it, 
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Hatching from 
several breeds of pure bred poultry, Order 
your hatching eggs early and by next winter 
you wiil be independent of the high priced 
eggs. 


J. H. Rutherford, Albion, Ontario 
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gain access to the system of 
such a patient, this toxin immediately reacts 
on the hormone secretins which, acting 
ferments, cause an immediate increase in the 
antibodies which protect against scarlet fever 
and cause the toxins of scarlatina to be over- 
come and the patient is not attacked by the 
disease a second time. 

Not many months ago, experiments in 
elaboration of the pneumonia serum were pro- 
ceeding under the superintendence of Doctor 
Baruch. It was proposed to conduct, next, 
experiments with a view to obtain a vaccine 
or immunization against scarlet fever, meas- 
les, and other diseases in which one attack 
protects against future attacks. The patient 
having once suffered from scarlet fever, is 
seldom, if ever, subject to a second attack. 


streptococcus 


as 


Therefore, a permanent antitoxin is circu- 
lating in the blood of such a patient and 
produces immunity. if not, monkeys of the 


large type could be exposed to scarlatina or 
measles, or injected with the proper strep- 
tococci, or other infectious material and « 
vaccine or serum worked out in this way 

As yet, the last part of the work is stil 
to be completed. Working along these 
however, a serum has been obtained which 
seems successful in a moderate number of 
cases in equine pneumonia. In this case, the 
hormone secretins are fugitive, being rapidly 
eliminated from the patient’s system, and for 
this reason an attack of pneumonia does not 
confer immunity. 

It may be that experiments will prove that 
hormone secretins are found in the 
cells in the coagulum rather than a 
in the serum; but a carefully conducted seri« 
of animal experimentations would readily 
prove whether the serum alone or a combina 
a saline extract of the coagulum wi 
to produce the desired result.’ 
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State Control of the Liquor Traffic 


The Alleged “Moral” Objection, and the 
Financial Practicability of the 
Scheme. 


7} VER since Mr. 
for state purchase and control of the 


Lloyd George's proposal 


liquor trade was made public it has been evi- 
dent that opposition to it, outside the ranks 


of Licensed Victuallers’ Associations whose 


attitude will in the end be decided by the terms 


and conditions of purchase, would take two 


principal forms. The first is concerned solely 


with the financial practicability and expedi- 


ency of the scheme; and the second with an 


alleged “moral” objection to a policy which 


fastens upon the State a new and direct “com- 
in the of the 


Canadian regulation, a reply to these objec- 


plicity” trade. In view new 


tions, appearing in The Contemporary Review, 


is of interest. The writer says: 


No doubt at the time when Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal was first announced the 
financial dimensions of the scheme seemed 


formidable, and the risks out of proportion to 
the necessities of the situation as they were 
then understood. Since then our knowledge 
has widened, and our appreciation of the 
value of direct State action has increased 
The additional fact, now widely known, that 
a treasury committee of hard-headed, non- 
fanatical financial experts able readily 
and unanimously to ag upon a workable 
scheme, also done much to destroy the 
force of the financial objection. 
The so-called moral objection is 


was 
ree 
has 


more diffi- 


cult to remove. In some cases, owing to the 
view taken of the drink habit, it is plainly 
irremovable; it may, however, be examined. 
In any such examination it is necessary, as a 
preliminary, to distinguish between two en 
tirely different standpoints. First, the stand 


point of the man who regards the drinking of 
alcoholi and, the 
saree of the while not taking 
up this extreme irs that 
management and control would give a sanction 
to, and create a “complicity” in, the drink 
traffic that does not exist. The two points 
of view are often confused, but they are 
distinct. So far as the first of these views is 
concerned, the obviously not suscep- 
tible to argument. It is already decided. The 
view may be right or wrong (and it is certain 
that it goes much farther than the common 
conscience of the Christian Churches is pre- 
pared to go), but to the man who holds it the 
matter is settled. He is not a reformer; mor- 
and logically he is not even a restriction- 


* beverages as a sin; second, 
man who, 
position, fez 


State 


now 


quite 


case 18 


ally 


an abolitionist. His place is out 
side the licensing reform movement altogether 
He can have no part in any scheme of regula 
tion or restriction, however severe and 
gent. He cannot even be a local vetoist, 
that implies an authorized option to continue 
the trade. His counsel cannot be invoked nor 
his criticism be heard in respect 
of regulation, 
trol or any 

It is 


outset, 


st; he is 


strir 


since} 


to any scheme 
whether it be direct State cor 
y alternative plan of restriction 

necessary to make this plain at the 
it is already apparent tha 
some who hold this view and are opposing Mr 


because 


Lloyd George’s proposal do not appreciate the 
of their general line of argu 
nor the compromise in their persona! 
itments in matters of policy I have 
me at this moment an authorized re« 
port of a paper entitled, “Ought the Church 
of Christ to advocate the manufacture and sale 
by the nation of intoxicating liquors?” 
Mr. G. B. Wilson, the Secretary of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, to the Free Church 
Council at Newcastle-on-Tyne on October 29th r 
of last year. In this paper Mr. Wilson, in his 
own words, “dwelt on the necessity for apply 
ing the test of Christian principle to all pro 
posals affecting the making and selling of 
drink,” because the reasons put forward by 
advocates of State purchase and control, 
“though differing in many respects, have been 
alike in this, that they have 
rather on grounds of expediency than 
reference to Christian principle.” His 
view of the drink habit was put in a 
“We the 
mere misfortune, sin 
for countless 


inconsistency 
ment 
comm 
before 


read 
by 


been argued 
with 
ow?! 
single 
pre 


Ww h ch 


sentence: to-night, in 
but of a 
rises like an 
to shut out God.” If that be Mr 
and I t, by 


the rest of his detailed argument, 


are, sence 


of no 
souls, awful cloud 
Wilson’s view 
held then 


includi 


respect whomsoever 
ng 
some misleading references to Russia, was un 
vant. Toa man who holds 
the mark 
possible dangers of State 
the 
in other countries. 
again 
former 
that 


necessary and irrele 
this view, it is beside 


the 


to speculate 


on 


management 


or to criticize working results of 


He 


stem of 


systems 
t > on) 
of contro] is forearmed 


He 
lo him 


vith a case st any sy control 
} 


not a re ykut an abolitionist 


scheme oO! State 


under a 
sale of drink might be largely 
Mr. Wilson makes this quite cleat 


na specific reference: “ ‘But we should large 


is nothing 
control the 
diminished. 


ly reduce the evil.’ How does that help you,” 
asks Mr. Wilson, “even if it were true? Is 
it a sin against humanity for ‘the Trade’ to 
sell thirty-five and a half million barrels of 


beer and thirty-one and a half million proof 
gallons of spirits, but not a sin for the 
nation to sell half that quantity?” 


Plainly such an argument carries the user 
very much further than hostility to State 
purchase and control. It is an argument 
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against any and every proposal for restriction 
short of absolute and total prohibition. If the 
United Kingdom Alliance had adhered to its 
original policy and demand for “the total and 
immediate legislative suppression of the liquor 
traffic,” we could understand the position 
taken up by its present Secretary; but it has 
reduced its demand into one for “local veto,” 


| which plainly recognizes the right of communi- 


ties to continue the traffic if they so desire. 
I think the Alliance was wise so to modify its 
No reasonable person believes “total 


policy. 


}and immediate suppression” to be practicable. 


[f this be so, and if the Alliance, as it 
|does, recognizes the right of communities to 
|have the trade continued if they so will, some 
| system of management and control is indis- 
|p nsable. It is solely a question of what sys- 
item. Obviously the best system is that which 
most efficiently regulates the trade and re- 
stricts it, as far as may be, to legitimate needs 
and uses. It is a system which deprives the 
seller of any pecuniary inducement to sell, and 
is immediately susceptible to all the restric- 
tions which public convenience and welfare 
demand. I need not here repeat the general 
and, as many think, the irresistible argument 
for State purchase and control. Outside cer- 
tain limited and unyielding circles, influenced, 
in part certainly, by convictions based on the 
alleged sinfulness of the drink habit, it is not 
greatly contested. The average man agrees 
that State purchase and control would give a 
freedom of action which we now lack, and 
which is essential to improvement and pro- 
gress. He also agrees that the measure of pro- 
gress would thereafter be determined by public 
opinion and not, as now, by the power and in- 
terests of the trade. 

But, recognizing these things, some shrink 
from involving the State in what they regard 
as a new and direct “complicity” in the traffic. 
It is not an unfamiliar fear. It has met in 
some form every proposal made for the elim- 
ination of private profit from the conduct and 
control of the sale of liquor. Is it well and 
reasonably founded? Plainly such “com- 
plicity”. as would exist would not be new. 
Complicity is inseparable from license and 
control. It is involved in all forms of taxa- 
tion. Mr. G. B. Wilson, in the paper already 
referred to, attempts to meet the argument 
from present taxation in this way:— 

“The position of the State is this:— 

“Here is an article so noxious in character 
that the best interests of the community de- 
mand the total prohibition of its sale: and, 
therefore, 329 out of every 330 persons in Eng- 
land and Wales are forbidden to sell it. In 
deference, however, to the ignorant and un- 
scientific prejudices and habits of many of 
ome people it has been deemed expedient to 
allow a comparatively few individuals to cater 
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for the supposed alcoholic needs of the people 
|}under special restrictions imposed by Parlia- 
ment. 
luxury, bringing appalling evils on the com- 
munity, the State is justified in indemnifying 
itself, so far as money can do so, for its drink- 
caused losses by imposing heavy taxation, and 
the more so that such taxation inevitably tends 
to check the consumption of the liquor thus 
taxed. 

“Are 


patent 


But, inasmuch as this indulgence is a 


we partners in the pawnbroking or 
medicine trades because the pawn- 
brokers and patent medicine vendors have to 
take out a license to trade? Are we partners 
in the tea and sugar business because these 
articles are taxed? ‘The Trade,’ except for 
platform purposes, recognizes no such partner- 
ship. Its profit and loss accounts are not 
subject to State inspection; it never treats 
license duty and liquor taxation as items 
chargeable against profits. On the contrary, 
in its accounts it always enters taxation as 
part of those working expenses by which its 
charges to the consumer are regulated.” 
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I fear this argument is neither historically 
nor economically sound. It is certainly not 
the case that the State has ever taken the 
view that “the best interests of the community 
demand the total “prohibition” of the sale of 
alcohol. That is the view of the abolitionists, 
but not the view of the State. Our present 
license system was superimposed upon free- 
dom*of sale. The regulations and restrictions 
which govern the trade were originally, what 
they are still essentially, police regulations. 
The State has always recognized the trade 
as a legitimate (i.¢., legal) trade. Nor is it 
historically accurate to speak of liquor taxes 
as primarily indemnification taxes. That was 
not the motive of their original imposition, nor 
has it been the avowed or primary motive of 
their modern development. As Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell have pointed out in their 
volume on The Taxation of the Liquor Trade, 
until the dawn of the eighteenth century the 
idea of regulation was not merely uppermost 
but the sole consideration in the mind of the 
State. “The licensing system was a police 
system pure and simple, and the idea of re- 
venue was entirely absent.” It was not until 
1716 that the first license duty, in the shape of 
a small stamp duty of one shilling, was im- 
posed upon the licensed victualler’s annual 
beer license. These stamp duties were essen- 
tially revenue taxes, although, in the case 
under consideration, the duty was too slight to 
modify the character of our license system, or 
to act in any way as an economic check upon 
the number of licenses taken out. In 1808 the 
stamp duties (which had slowly risen, in the 
course of a century, to two guineas) was 
abolished, but the impost was re-imposed as 
an excise duty of the same amount. Similarly, 
the first restriction on the sale of spirits (i.¢., 
in the form of a requirement that the sellers 
should be licensed), was imposed in 1701 solely 
for police purppses. This continued to be the 
governing principle until towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, when it was modified, 
to some slight extent, by the financial policy 
of Pitt; but even in 1787, when Pitt adopted 
rateable value as the basis of taxation, he was 
careful to point out to Parliament that re- 
venue considerations were not the motive of 
the change, a statement easy of belief when 
the yield of the new duties is considered. 
During the nineteenth century revenue consid- 
erations much more directly influenced the 
policy of the State, especially in regard to 
war taxes on the manufacture of beer and 
spirits, and in quite recent years the liquor 
trade has been legitimately subjected to heavy 
additional taxation for revenue purpeses, until 
at the present time it contributes from fifty- 
five to sixty millions sterling te the national 
exchequer. These increases have been avow- 
edly revenue taxes. 

Now Mr. Wilson and others appear to think 
that in the matter of “complicity” there is a 
real and substantial difference between re- 
venue derived from taxes on a trade and re- 
venue derived from profits. Is the distinction 
a sound one? Taxes are essentially, although 
not technically, appropriations of profits. The 
distinction is purely one of accountancy and 
bookkeeping. Technically, it is doubtless true, 
as Mr. Wilson suggests, that taxes are treated 
by the trade as working expenses; but work- 
ing expenses, after all, determine both prices 
and profits. The real point—the only sub- 
stantial point—is that the national exchequer 
derives vast sums annually from the manu- 
facture and sale of alcohol. It could not re- 
ceive these sums from the trade unless the 
trade existed. It derives them from the trade 
as a trade. Mr. Wilson asks: “Are we part- 
ners in the pawnbroking or patent medicine 
trades because the pawnbroker and patent 
medicine vendors have to take out a license to 
trade? Are we partners in the tea and sugar 
business because these articles are taxed?” 
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The examples are not happily chosen, because 
pawnbroking and patent medicine licenses are 
essentially and avowedly registration licenses 
required for police purposes; they are not re- 
venue licenses, although, incidentally, they 
yield a certain amount of revenue to the 
State. Tea and sugar taxes, on the other 
hand, are primarily and essentially revenue 
taxes. The answer to the question is, however, 
simple. To the extent to which the State de- 
rives revenue from the tea and sugar trades 
it is clearly a “partner” in those trades. Part- 
nership is not a matter of degree, nor is it a 
question of bookkeeping and arithmetic; it is 
a matter of participation in receipts. The only 
escape open to the State from its present 
“complicity” in the liquor trade, short of 
“total and immediate” suppression, which even 
the United Kingdom Alliance does not now 
believe to be practicable, is to leave the trade 
unlicensed, unregulated, and untaxed. That is 
not an alternative which any sane man would 
agree to. It is a suggestion from Bedlam. 
The essence of the matter was well put by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his statement in the 
House of Commons during the debate on the 
Defence of the Realm (Amendment) No. 3 
Bill, on May 11th of last year, when, dealing 
with this same objection of “complicity,” he 
said: “I am fully alive to all the conscientious 
suggestions which my honorable friends urge, 
but the idea that you are not to touch the 
unclean thing when, through the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, we are touching £60,000,000, 
and to that extent relieving the duties on tea, 
sugar, and everything else, I have never been 
able to appreciate. You will not touch it 
direct, but as long as it goes through the re- 
fining fires of the Exchequer you can take it. 
That is an argument which I do not care to 
describe.” The point may be left there. 
After all, academic and theoretical objec- 
tions must yield place to paramount practical 
considerations. The trade in alcoholic liquors 
is here. In large but, we hope, much reduced 
volume, it is certain for some considerable time 
to remain. Is it better that it should remain 
subject to the ordinary commercial induce- 


ments of pecuniary gain, under the manage- 
ment of men whose “trade” is avowedly their 
“politics,” and rooted in vested interests which 
fetter the action of the State; or that the State 
should, at a stroke, remove the vested interests, 
recover its freedom of action, and reorganize 
the trade for such restricted and legitimate 
purposes as the nation may desire and decide? 
Can any unprejudiced citizen hesitate in his 
choice? q 

If, as a distinguished Christian minister 
(the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams) has reminded 
us, the traffic that remains “is left in private 
hands to be worked for profit, there will be 
enough of it to attract enormous capital, 
capital that should be free to flow in more use- 
ful directions; the money appetite will invent 
new allurements faster than statutes can put 
them down; there will be trade enough to 
work its havoc in the wastage of human life 
and the wreckage of human interests; trade 
enough to organize for political purposes, with 
serious menace to the welfare of the people.” 
It has been said that we should have nothing 
to do with “modified evils,” but, as the writer 
just quoted well says: “The great saving pas- 
sions of human nature do not despise the 
modification of evils when they cannot ex 
terminate them. Why should we not 
be willing to do what we can because we can- 
not do all we would? ‘But you cannot touch 
pitch without being defiled,’ we are told 
What if our fellow-countrymen in large num- 
bers are half-submerged in pitch, are we to 
consider our own fingers? A false conception 
of what it is to be saved and unpolluted under- 
lies this argument. The figure of a saved man, 
in many minds, is that of one making his way 
to some Zoar in the mountains, leaving the 
cities of the plain to the fire and brimstone. 
In truth, such a man is more lost than any 
Sodomite; the truly saved man is he who re- 
mains in Sodom to do his best to make Sodom 
the city of God. 

“It is time,” says Mr. Williams, “to consider 
the management of the drink traffic, for its 
modification and towards its elimination, as a 
great moral duty.” 


The End of a Day at Ypres 


A LICE THAYER, a young American vol- 
a unteer who has been working for the 
wounded and dying in a French military hos- 
pital, sends the following sketch of life and 
death to The Outlook: 


A cloud hung over the earth. A fierce on- 
slaught had been repulsed. We were all 
dazed, and worked as people in a trance try- 
ing to get together the men and nurses of 
our unit, so as to send as many of the 
wounded as we could to shelter; and the 
dead—they lay where they had fallen. 

I bent over the body of a little Scotchman, 
a brave, sturdy young fellow. His curly hair 
was stained with blood, the deep-blue eyes 
were fiery. He was talking fast, though the 
failing strength made his voice very low, and 
I had difficulty in hearing what he said. His 
exhausted mind could find no rest. Each 
incident of the battle was being lived over. 

“Boys, it looks like business.” He got 
excited. “D—n them! This place is like a 
plowed field; there is hardly a place to 
stand. My ears! why are they buzzing so? 
Oh, yes, I know; the big shells. They are 
going at it hard, nurse. On with your masks, 
boys—the clouds—look, they are going to 
give us the gas. Well, let them try!” Sud- 
denly he flung his arms around my neck and 
whispered, “Mother, water, please.” I gave 
him a little, and he smiled and quieted. 
“Nurse, you don’t mind, do you? 


You see” 


he grew wistful—‘I like to think I am 
at home—and mother—you'll tell her?” 

“Cheer up, my laddie,” I said. “You'll 
be well before long. To-night you are going 
to the ambulance, and in a week or so you'll 
be home.” 

He scarcely listened. The faint flicker of 

smile passed over his face. 

“What's that light over there?” he eried. 
“It’s a French fuze eclairante; and that light 
there—it gets bigger and bigger and bigger.” 

I could not see it. 

“It’s lonely, you know, nurse: and the 
music and the flowers and the birds.” 

Then I knew what he meant. 
had set in. 


The delirium 


A cool wind was sweeping away the elouds 
on the horizon and the golden streaks were 
fast fading into silver. The moon and stars 
came out, and night hid the horrors of the 
day. Suddenly, out of the night, came the 
voice of the little soldier: 

“Your hand, nurse; it will help me take 
the stride.” 

His eyes glowed and he held me fast. “I 
died that they might live again.” And then, 
as if transported, “Yes, I am going to live.” 
And, raising himself with a strength I had 
thought long since gone, he cried in a clear, 
strong voice, “Long live England!” 

The living heard, and it justified the smiles 
on the faces of the dead. He fell back into 
my arms and I laid him on the ground that 
he had conquered. 
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“You have been dreaming,” said the night 
nurse gently, “just a bad dream. Try to for- 
get it.” 

The soldier who had come to the ward that 
morning from France gazed at the night 
nurse with eyes full of doubting. He seemed 
scarcely to hear her, to be aware of her ex- 
istence. 








When the sunlight makes patterns on the 
ward floor because it has come to it through 
the broad fans of the chestnut trees and 
vhen the murmur of bees on the flower beds 
in the garden is just audible, it is possible for 
a man to forget—no matter what his eyes 
have seen, his ears heard, and his hands ac 
complished. 





It is possible, too, at high noon when there 
is bustle in the wards and the dinners are 
trundled in on the hand barrows. In the 
dawning, they say, it is not possible; and at 
night the darkness gathers shadows which 
go up and down, whispering. 

The doctor called the soldier’s dreams 
“battle dreams”; but the shadows were not 
dissipated thereby. When the nurse moved 
away down the ward under the dim lamps, 
the shadows came again and the _ soldier’s 
ears were strained to catch their whispering. 

They spoke to him at first in a small voice, 
because the presence of the nurse had fright- 
ened them. It was like the sound of the 
guns, he thought, when they are far away 
and the wind -blows strongly; yet he seemed 
to catch now and then a crisp laughter, like 
the tick-a-tack of a machine gun, which 
showed that the shadows were drawing 
nearer. 
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The nurse switched out the lamps, all but 
one, which was heavily shaded. She went to 
the pantry to prepare food for those patients 
who had been ordered it at short intervals. 
So the gloom and silence of the ward were 
deepened and the wounded man could see dis- 
tinctly the strange country in which he found 
himeslf. 
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He was sailing on a great river, and the 
shadows were gathered on one of the banks. 
The banks were very high and he thought 
they resembled the sides of his trench out in 
Flanders. ENA LI CT IE A —— 
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him to duck his head. He raised his head 
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NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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| again to see if the great shell had worked 


havoc among the shadows 
whispering together angrily, 
hissing like snakes. He could hear the snap- 
ping of their jaws, like the tick-a-tack of 
the machine guns in the early morning, when 
they are licking their lips 

So he laughed and his laughter brought the 
nurse back again to his side; and her cool fin- 
gers on his brow drove the shadows far away. 

3ut again, when she left him, they came, 
and their whispers woke the hag spirit which 
sailed with him on the river so that he 
laughed shrilly as men laugh sometimes in 
the heat of battle. 

The laughter of the hag spirit went down 
into the heart of the soldier, swifter than 
an ill-desire, till his body grew cold with it, 
and he trembled greatly, while sweat 
on his brow. The laughter of the hag spirit 


They were 


came 


rose in a fierce crescendo and the soldier 
knew that he had heard that sound, in his 
t ch at dawn, when they shelled the 

enemy’s line before the attack. The hag 
spirit gathered herself up and _ stood out 

stretched against the sullen sheen 0° the 
river fleshless arms like a cross of wove 


against the leaden sheen of the river. 
Then the nurse, moving from bed to bed, 


saw the soldier start upright and caught the 


gleaming of his eyes. He shouted and his 
words were strange words. For he would 
follow the hag spirit, stretched like a cross 
of woe, to the piace of the shadows, whicl 


f ] 


moc ked him in their fullness of laughter 


And in his spirit he called on the morning 


that it should not be darkened, and on the 
young stars for light. And he came leaping 
in red fields, and there was great heat; he 


whispered 


upon his cheeks. They had eyes which shone 
in the darkness. 

Battle dreams! Phantoms of the dark 

ness and the shadow! 

Vague, fleeting unrealities that come and 
| go. Or is it that-they are real, after all, 
| just as the war is real and not a terrible 

nightmare? 

The soldier tried to remember, but he 

found himself falling, swirling down deep 
abyss. At the bottom was the darkness 


peopled by the shadows and the hag spirit 
Faint voices called to him, but he could not 
answer. A fiery star was falling with him 
There was a dull roar and the star burst into 
a thousand pieces, but after the first blinding 
flash he could see nothing. He was lost in the 
great void. Here nobody could find 
Neither the shadows nor the hag spirit could 
find him. 


him 


His arms and legs were heavy and he could 


not move them. There was an awful stillness 
in the abyss, but he was not alone Dim 
shapes were moving about. One of them was 


pounding at his head. The shape seemed to 
take fiendish glee in his work, for he was 
laughing as he struck. The soldier laughed, 
too, for now he had the demon by the throat, 
and would soon strangle him : 

took his clenched han 
back gently on his bed She 
smoothed his brow with her fingers, marvel- 
ling at the price that must be paid for man’s 
honor. “You have been dreaming,” she said 
again, “just a bad dream. Try to forget it.” 

But how shall the soldier forget, who has 
heard the voice of the morning when the 
sunrise is made dark by clouded smoke? 

How shall the soldier forget, who has lived 
through an inferno and has made the descent 
into Avernus? These battle dreams may 
haunt him through his life, may follow him 
relentlessly through the long years to come. 
If he recovers it will be only again to sink 
down into the shadows where the spirits dwell 
and where the voices call to him. For such 
is the price that must be paid. 

He may forget when the bright morning 
sunlight traces its dainty patterns on the 
ward floor and the humming of bees floats 
in from across the flower beds, or at high 
noon when they bring the dinners from the 
lifts. In the dawn he cannot forget; and at 
night the darkness gathers shadows. 


The night nurse 
and laid him 
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How 


Shall We Ever Settle 
Down Again? 


Conditions Promise a Reign of Free- 
dom, Common Sense and Sincerity 


When the War is Over. 


\ S a writer on naval and social problem 
4 Arnold White has won a 


wide 
sket« 


reputation 
I the 


The 


o fear 


following interesting h published 


Royal Magazine, he reassures those 


that the discomfort under which we 


yor at present will endure after the war, 


1 prophesies that a greater freedom and 


yre common sense conditions of living will 


While 


’ the problems dealt with pertain more par- 


obtain when the struggle is over. many 


ilarly to conditions in the Old Land the 
yeneral trend of the article is full of prac- 
tical inspiration for Canadians. Mr. White 
“ iVs: 

Since August 4th, 1914, we little people have 
discovered the existence of a great company 
of would-be guides whose aim is to direct 
our steps, as they think, to prevent us from 


illing into the ditch. The majority of these 


guides are excellent people. They are also 
ynsummate bores. 

In these days of upheaval many people 
probably ask themselves such questions as: 


“Shall we ever be able to get a drink at ten 
in the morning again, get rid of restrictions 
ibout lighting be allowed to have blinds up 
in railway carriages, and will taxes go down? 


In short, shall we ever be able to live in 
comfort again, as far as this generation is 
on 


concerned ? 

The other day I was visited at my club at 
35 p.m. by an Australian friend who in 
former years had shown me great hospitality. 


As chance would have it, I had been unable to 


return his generosity owing to his absence 
from the Old Country. 

Almost his first words were: “My dear 
fellow, Il am dying for a cocktail.” I took him 


up to the threatening placard that decorates 
places where they eat, drink, and are merry, 


showing him the clause providing that a 
cocktail as a present from me to him meant 
prison for me, even if I had been able to 


suborn the club servants to serve alcohol out 
of hours, and to procure venal silence on 
the part of the club secretary and his com- 
mittee. 


Having travelled energetically throughout 


the three kingdoms since war broke out I 
have seen something of the evils of drink. 
There is no doubt that in certain parts of 


England, Ireland, and Scotland, even in gal- 
lant little Wales, there are places where the 
distribution of bad alcohol interfered 
with the progress of the war. But to prevent 
Australian patriot statesman from having 
1 cocktail at 2.35 p.m. Jock McTavish 
purchase a gallon of whisky at 
3.30 on Saturday and drinks it all, 
ith the assistance of a few friends, by Mon- 
lay morning, is an enigma that, as Lord Dun- 
¢reary used to say, “no fellah can under- 
nd.” 


has 


because 
chooses to 


evening 


In the old days now gone, when ecclesiastics 
often reflected national common-sense, a 
sishop of Peterborough, during the debates 
in the House of Lords on the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Episcopal Church, expressed 
his preference for an England that was free 
over an England that was sober. The good 
Bishop was severely attacked for holding this 
wicked and licentious opinion. But he 
right. 
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T’S exactly 18 feet wide and 50 feet long. 
I Because this size more generally meets 
the start-off needs of most flower 
lovers, we sell more of it than any other. 
You noticed we said ‘“‘start-off needs.”’ 
Our reason is, that with a greenhouse; 
quite as with automobiles; the first one is 
apt to be either a runabout or a small 
touring car. But before very long, we 
find ourselves wanting more horse power 
and more room. 

It is the same with a greenhouse. It 
gives you so much genuine all year round 
pleasure; and is so delightfully alluring 
in the things you keep on wanting to grow 
more and more of; that we find it's always good 
sense to suggest locating the house where ad- 
ditions can be made both economically and at 
tractively. 


LIMITED, 
GREENHOUSES 


Royal Bank Bldz., 


Factory—ST. 


TORONTO. 
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Greenhouse Suggestion 
that may just meet 
your needs 


DESIGNERS 


TONS 


rransportation Bldg., 
CATHARINES, 











This one with its two compartments each 18 
feet oy 25 feet, gives you two snug garden 
plots in which you can grow a surprising num- 
ber of things, whether fruits, flowers or vege 


tables. 
We will build the entire thing for you, in- 
cluding the workroom and all masonry work, 


Or just the greenhouse itself. Or sell you the 
materials, and send you explicit directions for 
its erection. 
Whichever 
best advantage, 


way you feel will work out to 
that's the way we want to do. 
The fact, however, that not two out of every 
fifty customers we sell, erect the greenhouse 
part themselves: seems to indicate that there 
are advantages in having us do it, where pos- 
sible. 
can build 
anyone can 


any better 
build to 


One thing sure, no one 
houses than we can If 
your satisfaction, we can. 

To better know who we are, and what we do, 
send for our new Booklet No. 122. 

It is the greenhouse question in a nutshell 


Jord @BurnhamG. 
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Tremendous production lowers manufacturing guarantee. Easier to lay and cheaper than 
cost—only the world’s biggest roofing mills wood shingles, tin, galvanized iron, ete. Far 
onld make such high quality roofing as CER- superior to “ready roofing’ sold by mail. Your 
TAIN-TEED at such a low —_ local dealer sells CERTAIN-TEED Roofing at 
CERTAIN-TEED is guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years reasonable prices; have him show you the 


(according to ply, 1, 2 or 3) ond. it outlives the 


GENERAL 


ROOFING MANUFACTURING 


Guarantee. 
co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Roofings and Building Papers. 
Dist’ ng centers; Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Ottawa, Quebec, Edmonton, London, Halifax, Regina, St. John’s, Sherbrooke, Brand n 
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:: NEVER FADE 











BLACK, BLUES, 
and GREYS 
All Weights 


Are the best imported. 


Colors guaranteed. 


Nisbet & Auld 


Limited 
34 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


Sole Wholesale Agents for 
Canada 





GEO. ADAM, 
Summer Bldg., Montreal 


G. M. HARCOURT, 
Carlton Chambers, Ottawa 


A. M. COTE, 


Edifice Commerciale, Quebec 
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Scotch T weeds 


Very best qualities only in the latest designs. 








SUITINGS AND 
DRESS GOODS 


(SPECIAL VALUE) 








W rite for patterns and particulars, post-free from 


ROBERTS. SOMERVILLE & CO. 
Galashiels, Scotland 














10¢ PENCIL 


UPREME for al! pencil purpose 
S perfect degrees of black lead re om 
6B softest to 9H hardest, and hard 
and medium copying. Look for distinc- 
tive water-mark Venus finish whe 
buy. 


re you 


American Lead Pencil Company 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Also Clapton, London, England 
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The real trouble to-day is that a number of 
virtuous people with political influence are 
contriving to use the great war as a means of 
realizing their faddy Utopias. Ever since the 
world began, from the day that Adam and 
Eve ate the wrong apples until the day when 
government by poster came into being, human 
nature has not varied. 

The Government have wisely set up a 
publicity department which has issued a 
series of posters under the title of “DON’T 
The most opulent government in the world 
has issued a poster to tramps, and to people 
like me who have had their clothes cleaned 
and pressed ever since the war began, telling 
them that to be well dressed is an extrava- 
gance. Another poster tells poor widows not 
to use motor cars for pleasure. The reason 
why dressing extravagantly in war-time is 
not only “bad, form” but “unpatriotic” is 
blazoned on the walls of the United Kingdom. 

We are all growing weary of these mechani- 
cal invocations to be good, to live virtuously, 
and to follow the old adage to low living and 
high thinking. The people who issue these 
posters mean well. Still, people who mean 
well are not seldom prigs. Now, the dominant 
note of a prig is narrow and self-conscious 
engrossment in his own mental or spiritual 
attainments. A prig is a conceited person 
guilty of moral foppery. After the war, when 
the lads come back, prigs will have a bad time. 

The fierce furnace of war burns priggery 
from the services, especially from the Navy, 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and the Indian 
Civil Service. The opinion of the fighting 
services to-day will be the opinion of the 
nation for a generation to come. For the 
first time in history the fighting man after 
the war will dominate public ie Fight- 
ing men are healthy souls; they know a prig 
when they see him; the prig, as they say 
across the Atlantic, “cuts no ice” with soldiers 
and sailors. 





Therefore it is safe to conjec- | 


ture that domination by the unco’ guid and | 


the tyranny of faddists and cranks will end | 


after the war. 


The first effect of a bullet that does not kill | 


or a disease that is not fatal is to make a 
patient think. On September 


23rd, 1915, | 


Private Tom Smith wrote to his parent as | 


follows: 
“Dear Mother, 

“This comes hoping it finds you as it 
leaves me at present. I have a broken leg 
and a bullet in my left arm. 

“Your affec. son, 


“Tom SMITH.” 


It is safe to conjecture that Private Tom 
Smith will never forget his broken leg and 
the bullet in his left arm, and that he will 
bring up his children with traditions that will 
prevent any repetition of a world-war. 

For common-sense will come into its own 
As a matter of fact, common-sense is really 
uncommon sense. It consists mainly in the 
power of distinguishing between what is 
necessary and unnecessary, what is true and 
which is false, and in looking ahead suffici- 
ently clearly to avoid collision with whatever 
is approaching from the opposite direction. 

Common-sense will gain a new,lease of 
life, not only after the war but during the war. 
The tyranny of cranks is more and more 
bitterly resented by thinking people. Since 
the output of the average workman with new 
mechanical appliances is at least one hundred 


times greater than the output of wealth in the | 
war of 1870, it is certain that the restoration | 


of society to new and comfortable conditions | 


will be far more rapid after the war in the 
British Empire than in Mittel-Europa, which, 
let us hope, will have to pay large sums of 
money for permission to trade on the ocean. 














en 
Week of November 6th, 1916, 
brought to The MacLean Pub- 
lishing Company 


1114 Subscribers 


New and Renewals to MAC- 
LEANS and FARMER’S 
MAGAZINES. 

Kach subscription was either 
written up by representatives. 
or came in by mail. Undoubt- 
edly a vood number of those 
from 


are right your own 
neighborhood. 
Had you been looking after 


“those neighborhood subserip- 
tions” your tncome for week of 
November 6th would have been 
increased handsomely. 


On each one of the Eleven 
Hundred and Fourteen 
scriptions written @y represen- 
tatives—a most liberal commis- 
sion was paid in cash. Hun- 
dreds of Dollars in Cash Com- 
and Bonuses are 
earned weekly by our Repre- 
sentatives. We have a place 
hig place for you. 


sub- 


missions 


\nd vet the work isn’t difficult 
it’s light, pleasant and prefit- 

able. We teach you how—the 

experience of our other Repre- 

sentatives will help vou toward 

SUCCESS, 

Come in and be one of the many 


to increase your present earn- 
ings—be a producer—not a 
caretaker. Build a business of 
your own where the profits are 
where the 
mount earned can be governed 


by your 


sure and plentiful 
eneroey—where ambi 
tion is eratified. 


Mull details on request—a po- 
eard will bring full particulars 


A ldress: 


The MacLean Publishing Co. 


Limited 
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153 UNIVERSITY AVE., 1ORONTO 


























Not long ago a motor-car ran over a hen 
in a Bedfordshire village, and the unhappy 
fowl, in the act of being squashed, laid an 
egg. The British Empire has been run over 
by the Hun chariot, and, in the act of being 
squashed, has laid an egg. This egg is 
being hatched out. When this chicken comes 
home to roost, everyone who does not in- 
terfere with the liberty of others will be able 
to get a drink at ten in the morning. There 
will be no restrictions about lighting, taxes 
will go down, and a vast number of evils 
from which we suffered before the war will be 
swept away. 

Among the people who will have a bad time 
after the war are the wealthy, double-chinned 
bachelors in bath-chairs, who week-end at 
the seaside from September to July, and who 
take the waters each summer at Homburg, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, or Baden-Baden, or punting 
on the green cloths of Monte Carlo. 





These people are the by-products of luxury | 


in the real sense of the word. Some of them 
marry. The wives will have a worse time 
than the husbands. They will learn that 
between them and their housemaids there is 
no gulf fixed such as existed between Laza- 
rus and Dives. 


We need not be unhappy about the sorrows | 


of double-chinned Dives. Little people may 
rejoice. The majority of them will rejoice 
after the war. Why? Two enormous tanks 
of prosperity exist unsuspected, for the re- 
generation and the resuscitation of the Bri- 
tish Empire. The first is the suspension of 
the unwritten law of trades-unions restricted 
output. The second is the restoration to the 
people of freer and far cheaper transport. 
Our national bill for imported food amounts 
to over £200,000,000 per annum. The effect 
of organization will be a huge drop in the 
price of everything, because the cost of trans- 
port, which, to the consumer is three-fifths 
of the cost of living, would be halved, if 
not quartered. Fish sold on the quay at 
Yarmouth, Hull, or Lowestoft at one shilling 
a “trunk” costs seven shillings by the time 
it reaches London, and nine shillings by the 


time it reaches the village where I live. | 
There is no reason for the enormous differ- | 


ence between the price of fish on the quays 
at Wick, Hartlepool, Hull, Yarmouth, or 
Lowestoft and the price of fish when it 
reaches my cottage. 

In every hundred minutes the railway 
trucks which carry fish stand still for ninety- 
seven minutes. Everybody who has traveled 
about the country during the war, if they 
kept their eyes open, has wondered at the 
enormous congestion of empty wagons as- 
sembled in sidings outside every station. The 
average railway wagon being idle for ninety- 
seven minutes out of every hundred minutes, 
waste of money and time over the haulage 
of food, raw material, and luxuries in the 
United Kingdom is so great that reform wil! 
secure for the little people vastly improved 
conditions of life. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
enormous reduction of cost of food, raw 


material, and necessaries that will be easily | 
accomplished when the Government of the | 


country is taken in hand by men of the type 
of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain or of the 
living Mr. W. M. Hughes. The milk trouble 
which has existed during the last few months 
is a proof that the dominant factor of the 
cost of food, which is closely related to the 
happenings of the masses, is the price of 
transport. At the time of writing, milk is 
given to pigs for food in the valleys of my 
county; it is sold to the parents of sick 
children in London at sixpence a quart. 


Transport affects the price of cigarettes, 
the tiles on the roof and the umbrella we 


carry, the hat we wear and the mutton we eat. 
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8 pon right choice of varnish is an im- 
portant matter for the home builder. 
A harmonious and homelike interior de- 
pends very largely upon a right treatment 
of the woodwork and this demands the 
use not only of good but appropriate 
Finishes. 


Se 





Any Finish may look well for a time, but the main 
question for you to consider is—how long will it 
last? You build for the future as well as fcr the 
present, why not finish the same way? 


corr 
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All varnishes and enamels sold under Berry 
Brothers’ label are true to description and the best a 
that can be produced for the uses intended. If you 
adopt them for your trim you will have a lasting 
and satisfactory finish, 





eae 


We make a suitable Finish for every architectural 
use from basement to roof. 


Write our Architectural Department for interesting literature on 
wood finishing for the home builder. 


ERRY BROTHER‘ 


RPORATED 


orld’s LargestVarnish Makers 


Established 1858 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 433 
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Made in 17 perfect gradings 


“The master. drawing pencil” and a pencil for discriminating business men 


MADE IN JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S. A. by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Canadian Representatives: A. R. MACDOUGALL & CO., Ltd., TORONTO, ONT. 
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For Maximum Service and Minimum Weight 


Top Your Car With 


Every pound of needless weight eliminated reduces operation and 
maintenance expenses. The auto top which accumulates moisture, 


dust and grime is adding weight to your car,—compelling your 
engine to work harder and increasing fuel and lubrication cost. 





A light-weight weatherproof, flexible, one-man top 
is assured the owner of a car equipped with 


RAYNTITE 


THE GUARANTEED 
Single Texture Top Material 


Why carry a heavy-weight, bulky, absorbent top 
when RAYNTITE gives you a maximum of service 
at a minimum cost? RAYNTITE is a time-tested 
top fabric used on thousands of cars and giving the 
service and protection expected. 


How Many Hides 


Has A Cow? 
The RAYNTITE guarantee is backed by the cen- 
tury-old Du Pont Company whose reputation for 
integrity of purpose, manufacturing ability and 
financial responsibility is a world-known fact. 





Specify RAYNTITE for your 1917 car, or have your 1916 
auto re-topped with this serviceable, light-weight guar- 
anteed topping. 


MOTOR QUALITY FAB- 
RIKOID is a_ specially 
made material for automo- 
bile upholstery. It is a 
better-wearing, more sat- 
isfactory and lower cost 
epvering than so-called 
“genuine leather.” Over 
60 per cent. of 1916 cars 
are carrying Motor Qual 
ity Fabrikoid—a tribute to 
its merit. Ask for samples. 


Ask for free booklet, “The Top Question,” and samples 


of RAYNTITE material 


DuPont FabrikoidCo. 


Toronto, Ont. Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. 
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In Canada, if you are a man with money, or called upon to advise others in regard 
to money matters, you will find it to your advantage to read a sanely edited, 
informed and clear-visioned financial newspaper, such as “The Financial Post of 
Canada.” The Financial Post is, beyond question, Canada’s most authoritative news- 
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paper serving investors and those concerned with the money market. 
ganization and many papers of The MacLean Publishing Co., together with the ex 
perience and ability of the Editors, make this pre-eminence possible 


The Financial Post of Canada 


The Canadian Newspaper for Investors. $3.00 per year. 


One advantage which subscribers have is the service of the Investor’s Information 
Bureau of “The Post,” where special information and advice are provided, without any 
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independent opinion regarding it, from the professional classes who handle money. 


Sample copy on request. 
Published by 
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Next to transport reform the most im 
portant element in the cheapening of neces- 
saries, and consequently the enjoyment of 
life for average people after the war, is the 
abolition of restricted output. For some 
strange reason since 1832 labor has con- 
sidered that its interest is best served by 
restricting output. Therefore old age pen- 
sions sometimes act as the: endowment of 
restricted output. Old age pensions on a far 
more liberal scale would be the cheapest in 
vestment the country could make to work 
men who were injured or deforced by old 
age if the workmen would realize that their 
interests were best to be secured by the exer- 
cise of energy and effort. 

America, a country from which, after all, 
Europe has much to learn, without old age 
pensions, contrives to make it worth the while 
of the workman to work hard. England has 
at hand an enormous reserve of wealth in the 
between artificial restriction of 


difference 
f consistent effort to 


output and the result of 
produce and turn out the best 
whether mental, or 


spiritual—of which the commur 


results 
commercial, physical, 


ILY 18 capable 


After the war we shall see as well as look 
Government by poster is not intelligent. The 
writer of the poster may be a high-minded 
ind excellent man, but he must be narrow 
Nobody has the wisdom of Mr. Everybody. 

We have been told to turn our gardens into 
potato patches. J doubt whether the author 
of this poster has any practical knowledge 
either of gardening or agriculture. To turn 
a flower garden into a vegetable garden means 
one of two things—either the expenditure of 
capital on the extermination of valuable 
plants, the purchase of loam and manure, and 
the employment of labor absolutely unpro- 
curable, or it means poor vegetables which 
cannot be sold or given away under the 
ordinary village conditions of English rural 
life. 

I speak with feeling. I would rather see 
a dozen soldiers home on leave mending 
their health by enjoying the roses, foxgloves, 
delphiniums and heliotrope than batten on 
artichokes and potatoes that have cost me 
two shillings and sixpence to grow. 

Organization is the principle of life. Un- 
intelligent organizers disorganize. So with 
dress. The only thing that really counts is 
the dress of women. In time of peace the 
Army dresses for the women; also the Navy 
If life is worth living women must dress 
beautifully for the same reason that the birds 
are attired in their best plumage when the 
continuation of their species is to be secured. 
I cannot understand the argument that urges 
the disuse of new clothes, provided they are 
produced, cut, and finished chiefly in our own 
country. 

After the war we shall see these things 
more clearly. Clothes produced in the Em- 
pire will be obligatory; or if not in the Em- 
pire in the countries of our Allies. Fat 
Germans come to Savile Row for their frock 
coats. At my tailor’s I see the name of 
Prince Henry of Prussia stuck up—also at 
my hatter’s. That is as bad for Germany as it 
would be for England if the Prince of Wales 
and the King were to buy their clothes in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

We shall shake down after the war into the 
understanding of what really counts in the 
happiness of life. We shall not have to pull 
down the blind after the war; we shall see 
Spelling, for example, 
is a ridiculous invention. Chaucer couldn’t 
spell though he could write. Shakespeare 
sometimes spelt a word three different ways 
in the same play. Even Addison, who was 
a superior person, was uncertain. So far as 
I have been able to observe in my passage 
through life I have never known a nice woman 


things more clearly. 
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I s a BOON to sufferers from Asthma 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled wi 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes th 
throat, and stops the congh, assuring restful nights 
(resolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid 
the treatment of Diphtheria 
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Send us postal for descriptive booklet. For sale 
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who could spell. There is nothing in spell- 
ing, and yet the academic conventions of our 
day regard a bad speller as belonging to the 
worst form of the criminal classes, and there- 
fore ineligible for practical administration. 

Utopia is out of reach, but the resumption 
of normal national life after the war will 
mean organized freedom, the abolition of the 
fancies of faddists enshrined in the clauses 
of Acts of Parliament, and the liberation of 
the human spirit to act as it thinks best pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the liberty 
of others. 

Huxley wrote about a celebrated political 
philosopher: “I am inclined to think that the 
practice of the method of political leaders 
destroys their intellect for all serious pur- 
After the war men of action will rule 
the roost, and men of action marry for love 
the king of all things. Marriage for love 
will be “good form” after the war, without any 


incitement from posters. 


” 
poses. 


Voyage of Discovery 
in Germany 


Germany Will Take No Chances Wi 
Her Fleet. What a “Neutral” Learned 
en Route From Emden to 


Wilhelmshaven. 


- is believed by 
be 


that it would 


those who have tried, 


simpler for a_ soldier 
to pass in*®khaki through Belgium, than for 
a spy to get within sight of the Kiel Canal; 
to learn anything definite about the German 
ffeet is generally considered out of the ques- 
tion. Yet J. M. de Beaufort succeeded in get- 
Wilhelms- 


haven on a neutral steamer carrying supplies 


ting a passage from Emden to 


to the German navy, and actually dined at 
the officers’ mess. The following story taken 
from his article in the Quarterly Review, 
gives some interesting details of the official 
estimate of the possibilities of the German 


fleet: — 


At the outbreak of hostilities the following 
proclamation concerning the operation of the 
Kiel Canal in time of war was issued by the 
German Government: 

‘The war operations of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal have begun. The Canal Zone is closed 
at present for merchant vessels. Exceptions 
thereto require in every instance the permis 
sion of the Chief of the Naval Station of the 
Baltic Sea at Kiel.’ 

The ‘exceptions’ are practically confined to 
such neutral ships as carry provisions for the 
Army and Navy, or are supplying Germany 
with foodstuffs. But in all cases the captains 
of these neutral ships must be personally 
known to the German authorities, and a large 
bond must be put up for them either by their 
employers or by themsélves. Until the middle 
of this year (1915) only Dutch, Danish, Swed- 
ish or Norwegian steamers had obtained per- 
mits to pass through the Canal. From what 
I have seen of the inconveniences, the trouble, 
the red tape, that these men have to put 
up with every time they make the trip to or 
from Germany, I can assure you that, what- 
ever their emoluments may be, they earn 
every penny of them. 

With great difficulty I managed to get a 
passage on one of these neutral steamers. For 
all intents and purposes my nationality was 
the same as that of the vessel on which I 
sailed. I speak German quite fluently, which 


educing 
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HE war has increased 
the cost of living. The 
housewife must, therefore, 
make her money go far- 
ther. By using a tea, like Red 
Rose, which is largely ccm- 
posed of Assam Indian teas, 
she can reduce her tea bills 
considerably. The rich Indian 
strength requires less tea in 
the tea pot. 
In sealed packagesonly. Try it. 
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Chambers s Journal 


Annual Subscription, $2.20 


“Chambers’s Journal maintains the highest literary standard, com 
bined with interest and entertainment. The articles are admirably 
selected, and cover a wide range of topics. They stimulate thought, 
and they convey good and useful information. The fiction is of a 
high order.”’—Manchester City News. 


In the January Part of Chambers’s Journal the opening chapters 
will appear of an intensely interesting new novel by 


Jeffery Farnol 


entitled 


“THE DEFINITE OBJECT” 


The Author of “The Broad Highway,” “The Amateur Gentleman,” 
etc., has in this story fixed upon New York as the scene of his plot, 
and his intimate personal knowledge of the life of that great city has 
given him a splendid theme. Geoffrey Ravenslee, millionaire, in a 
reflective mood awakens to the fact that he is practically a useless 
cumberer of the ground, and has ail but decided that the world 
would be none the poorer for his exit when an unexpected adventure 
gives him a new interest in life. This adventure results in his 
concealing his identity, and taking up residence in Hell’s Kitchen. 
Here he finds an ample outlet for the good that is in him, and 
before he attains “The Definite Object,”’ he comes in contact in this 
den with a strange medley of the most lovable and unlovable char- 
acters that ever a novelist introduced. 


Geoffrey, Hermy, Mrs. Trapes, Bud McGinnis, Soapy, and the Old 
’Un, are: pen pictures which will live permanently in the memory 
of the reader. 


The Annual Subscription to Canada Including Postage is $2.20 


W. & R. Chambers, Limited 


339 High Street Ss dé Edinburgh, Scotland 

















was of course of great additional assistance 
I joined the little 600-ton steamer at Emder 
Germany's most western port. We proceeded 
on the inside, i. e. through the Ems-Jade 
Canal, to Wilhelmshaven, and thence by Cux 
haven through the Kiel Canal to Kiel. Al- 
though the actual distance we traveled is 
well under 200 miles, it took us the best part 
of five days. It was not what you might call 
a joy ride, but nevertheless I would 
have missed it for a great deal, for I lear: 
ed more about the German fleet in those five 
days than I had in all the weeks I spent ir 
Germany 

Through the Ems-Jade Canal, bordered on 
both sides by flat marshy country, the trip 
was uneventful; but, when we got within 
sight of Wilhelmshaven, the fun began. About 
three miles from our day’s destination a: 
officer and eight sailors came on boara and, 
after having carefully examined our ship's 
papers, proceeded on a search of ship and 
crew as systematic and thorough as I have 
ever seen. But then, of course, I had never 
before attempted to enter Germany’s most 
important naval base. It is quite true that 
she takes no chances with her fleet. The 
search, checking of papers, reports, mes 
sages to Wilhelmshaven, and numerous other 
formalities, took the better part of four 
hours. When finally our permits arrived, four 
sailors and a petty officer came on board, 
and under their guidance we finished the 
three miles that separated us from the 
famous naval base. Through a system of 
locks, we reached the ‘Coal Harbour,’ which 
is part of the New Harbour of Wilhelms 
haven. By devious methods and devices I had 
been able to time our arrival so that it would 
be too late to go out into the bay that same 
afternoon. We were told to make fast and 
prepare to stay the night. That was exactly 
what I had schemed for. 

Through the courtesy of one of the har 
bour officials I was enabled to send a mes- 
senger to a naval surgeon, whom I had known 
in New York, and to whom I had been able 
to render a not inconsiderable service. The 
doctor proved a friend in need, and, to begin 
with, invited me to dinner at the ‘Casino’ 
(officers’ mess), situated in the Park, a few 
hundred yards from the Imperial Docks. Be 
ing vouched for by an ‘Oberstabs-Arzt’ (Chief 
Staff Surgeon) I was made most welcome by 
some sixty odd naval officers. Among those 
whom I met, I recall Grand-Admiral Von 
Koester, Rear-Admiral Gadeke, Admiral Von 
Igennohl, Rear-Admiral Hipper, and many 
others. It was on this occasion, too, that I 
made the acquaintance of the notorious Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant Hersing, the (then embryo) 
‘Lusitania Hero.’ I had a talk with him on 
submarine matters, to which I shall return 
later. 

Indeed I shall long remember that dinner 
at the officers’ mess in Wilhelmshaven, but 
if I could give a full shorthand report of the 
conversations I listened to that evening, I 
fear you would think I had dined in a lunatic 
asylum instead of an officers’ mess. One or 
two examples will suffice. 

The talk was all ‘shop’ and war, of course 
That same evening a number of airmen had 
returned from ‘active service on the North 
Sea,’ and the conversation drifted into the 
subject of ‘Aircraft in relation to the in- 
vasion of England.’ It seems that the idea 
of invading England with the assistance of 
the Navy has for the present been shelved 
The North Sea? Ah, indeed it was a great 
protection, a formidable obstacle, but, Sir, re- 
member the old axiom about a chain being 
only as strong as its weakest link. So with 
the North Sea. It is only as wide as its nar- 
rowest point—-i. e. 25 miles. That was the 
great principle to keep always before one’s 
mind, because, in that figure, England’s future 
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doom lay sealed! Calais, not Egypt any more, 
was England’s throat, the key to British 
World-power. Germany’s motto was no longer 
‘Our future lies on the water,’ but should 
read henceforth ‘On the water—for peace; 
under the water and in the air—for war.’ 
What could prevent Germany, with its mar- 
vellous industrial developments, wonderful 
inventions, from building, say, 100,000 aero- 
planes? After Germany had once taken firm 
hold of Calais, an army of 200,000 men could 
be thrown into England within less than half 
an hour, by aeroplanes! 

Of the invasion would be carried 
out during the night. They had only figured 
on two men to each aeroplane, but, consider- 
ing the negligible distance, which would ex- 
clude the necessity of carrying any surplus 
gasoline, the carrying capacity of the ma- 
chine might easily be doubled. The landing? 


course 


‘Ha! my friend, you may be certain that 
Germany, in an undertaking of this kind, 
would not risk failure in overlooking the 


smaller details. When the time comes there 
will be plenty of friends, in some disguise 
or other, who will light the way for us. Burn- 
ing houses, electrical appliances, searchlights, 
ete., will serve. Trust the German 
thoroughness to be prepared for all emerg- 
encies, when The Day has arrived. Already 
to-day, the fear of invasion causes period- 
ical panics in England. But it is most re- 
markabie even for the shortsighted British, 
that they never realised until the present 
war, and then only in a limited degree, the 
vital importance, nay the deadly menace, 
aviation is to their country. From the time 
the air was conquered England ceased to be 
an island. And they refused to listen to the 


| brothers Wright, who gave them their first 
| chance! British stupidity, British insularity!’ 


The next subject which was discussed, and 


| of course, settled, was the peace terms. Europe 


was cut up and the pieces handed round like 
a birthday cake. ‘Every country that has 


| joined us will be amply compensated. Those 
| who have gone against us? Well, God help 


them.’ The division of Europe will be about 
as follows: 
‘Germany will take the Baltic Provinces, in- 


cluding Petersburg and the whole of Poland. 


Austria will receive the whole south of Rus- 
sia, including Kieff and Odessa; Turkey the 
whole Caucasus, including the Department of 


| Saratow. The Russians must be separated not 


only from the Baltic, but from the Biack 
and Caspian seas as well. Sweden gets Fin- 
land. Serbia of course will go to Austria. 
Egypt will be returned to Turkey. If Rou- 
mania intervenes in time on the right side, 
she will get Bessarabia and some minor ter- 
ritories. 

‘The “embarras de richesses” of colonies 
will, when the spoils come to be divided, ac- 
tually become a problem. So far as India and 
Egypt are concerned, our only wish to-day 
is to help these nations to liberate them- 
from the British yoke. To Algiers, 
Tunis and Morocco we would also restore their 
autonomy. With Belgium, we of course take 


selves 


| possession of the Congo State. The interests 


of France in Morocco will cease at once, since 
she has used its natives to fight against us. 
Turkey will occupy the Suez Canal. The shares 


| of that company owned at present by Eng- 


land will be declared null and void. 

‘The economical conditions under which the 
annexed territories will be incorporated in 
the German Empire may be of various kinds, 
but one fundamental principle should never 
be lost sight of, viz. that electorial rights, 


| i. e. the right to elect Members for the Reichs- 


tag, remains a prerogative of the Germans 
living within the old boundaries of the Em- 
pire. The natives of Poland will have their 
own parliament in Warsaw; those of the 
Baltic Provinces, in Petersburg. The Belgians 
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r fi 
nd fight 


feet come out, as 


‘dig them 


threatened to do? Yes, they would come out 


nd fight, but they would choose their own 


time—not when the British wanted them t 


‘So far, our fleet has paid us very well, 


will pay us in future. This war is not going 
to be over for some time. Exorbitant nava 
taxes? ‘W hy, my friend, take a current co 
f our “Statist 


isches Jahrbuch” and find o 


how much the German nation 


is paying 


emies describe as our “luxury 
About 7 marks a year per capita is the averag 
: last four years. That amounts to 1 
hat England demands of 


of w her subjects.’ 
These are a few examples of their conver 
sations and by no means the most extravag 
ant. But they talked well, and I think they 
said. I knew 
utterly useless it would be to try to argue with 
them. Besides, I wanted to have a look at the 


harbour and dockyards 


quite believe what they 


now 


next morning, so I 
deemed discretion the better part of valour 
One is not in Wilhelmshaven every day, in 


these trmes! 


Visit to the Western 
Front 


Continued from page 35. 


it. It is not the least like training man- 
ceuvres or sham battles. A different qual- 
ity enters in. Even when the front was 
quiet, before the bombardment began, 
there was a feeling of enveloping fever- 
ishness. Death was there—not a game. - 
Above all, there was a feeling of imper- 
mechanical force of fate pitted 


| against an equally impersonal and mech- 
| anical force. 


“Electric.” 
seemed to be 


The mechanical 
electrical. The 


force — 
front re- 


| minded me of nothing more than of some 
| huge electrical power station, with a par- 


| 
| 
| 


| machine 


| 
| 
| 


| appalling to contemplate. 


‘death rush through. 


tially bottled-up energy and destruction, 
While we were 
first, it looked as if the whole 
was as well controlled as the 
dynamos in a power station, but as the 


there at 


| bombardment commenced, there came the 


feeling that one was in a station where, 
instead of control, chaos might at any 
moment step in, all the belts fly off, and 
a pell-mell of darkness, destruction and 





“Ultimate.” It was sinister, yes, and 
electric, so sinister and electric that one 
felt this represented the very ultimate 
in existence. All else in the world, plea- 
sant and unpleasant alike, slipped a lone 
way back, and the “front,” 
and what lay beyond, became so al! dom- 
inating, all pervading, that the rest of 
the world, the remainder of existence, 
seemed an unreality. 


Sugaring Off 


Continued from page 27. 


the “as long as you both shall live’ doom 


of the marriage service in her tone. More- 
over, the suggestive use of his name 
“Archibald.” Likewise the manner of 


her rebuke. That was exactly the way, 
he felt, she would talk to a husband when 
she got one. More thorny than ivy. 

She gazed at his bewilderment, and 
then began to laugh, and laughed, and 
laughed. What pretty teeth she had, Phil- 
pott reflected. He looked, she said. like a 
dripping musk rat she once saw. He 
shifted his feet uneasily, hoping for the 
paroxysm to cease. Then he recalled the 
most dreadful things he had heard and 
‘read of feminine hysteria. 

“Miss Wyndham! Pray calm 
self,” he begged in his chillest manner, 
for there must be no weakness. “The sit- 
uation is ——— but we must make 
the best of i 

“That is ex 


your- 


actly what I’m going to do,” 
she replied. “The lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place, and luck like this 
comes just once in a lifetime. Don’t ask 
me to be calm, though. If you’d lived the 
oily calm life I’ve had all these years, 
you’d never want to hear the word again. 
I’ve ached all my life to be mixed up in a 
society scandal, but never, even in that 
crow’s rookery of a Bramhope, where 
tongues flourish instead of wit, could I 
do anything to make folks whisper in 
corners about me. 

“*Tt’s only Prue Wyndham,’ they’d say, 
which meant safety first, Westinghouse 
brakes, and sprinkler service. Won’t they 
say the loveliest, meanest things about us. 
They’ve just got to this time. Think of it, 
Archie, you, the model young man of the 
community, and me, the champion femi- 
nine uplifter! Abduction in high society. 
Mercy me! This is the life.” 

“The telephone! I’d forgotten.” And 
Mr. Philpott rushed to the instrument and 
began to crank as if his eternal safety de- 
pended on it. 

“Never mind the old telephone!” 
ped Prue, 
shoot that 
rescue me. 


snap- 
dropping into a chair. “I'll 
old Slingsby if he dares to 
Glory! It’s broken. Cheer 
up, Archie, and put a fire in the stove, 
while I rustle around for provisions.” 

“T was thinking about the bank. 
the first time it has been left 
night.” he lamented. 

“Anybody might think 
baby,” she jeered. 
moldy old bank. You have me to think 
about now. Now get to work and look like 
the man of the house.” 


It’s 
alone at 


it was a sick 
“Forget that blue 


E FELT the menace in her words but 

obeyed. She unearthed canned food 

and biscuits and dished up quite a plea- 
sant emergency meal. 

“Now sit by the fire and smoke your 

pipe,” she said, when the last dish was 


the trenches 
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Provide a Home for Your Books 


You have probably often had to hunt all over the house for a book 
you wanted, just because there is no regular place provided to 
keep them in, and they are left lying all over—wherever last used 

becoming torn, soiled, and in a condition that makes you feel 
ashamed when your friends see them. 


MACEY SECTIONAL CASES 


Do away with all such neglect and loss, and besides provide a hand- 
some piece of furniture that will be a real delight in the home and, 
perhaps most important of all, they don’t cost much, 


BUY THEM AS YOU NEED THEM 


You don't have to provide for future needs—all you do is buy what you need now— 
you can enlarge your case at any time to take care of additional books you may 
acquire. Let us send you our Macey Style Book, which tells you all about these 
famous cases, besides giving you a lot of information every booklover should have. 
Just send us your address, and we will mail you the book free of charge. 


For Sale By All Leading Furniture Dealers 
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IT WILL DO YOUR WORK MORE 
QUICKLY Acme No. 1 Binder is just the machine 


you need for heavy office work, and 
for fastening samples of carpets, hosiery, underwear, silk, 
lace, etc. Holds 100 staples. Won’tc log or buc kle. 
Does the work quickly and easily. 





Will cut down expenses and save time 
and money in ofhice, factory or store. 
Very simple and durable. 


Acme 
No. | 
Binder 


Let us supply your requirements. 
Write for booklet ‘“‘A’’ which 
shows the complete Acme line 
and the many uses. 


Ernest J, Scott & Co. 
59 St. Peter St., 


The Acme Staple Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


Process Typewriter Supply Co., Ltd. 
London, England 
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REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 


Winter Designs for 1917 


“Viyella’’ can be obtained at all lead- 
ing retail stores. 


Stripes! Plain Colours! and Plaids! 
‘“Viyella’’ is specially adapted for 
Women’s Waists and Children’s School 


Dresses. 


‘ Viyella’’ Shirts and Pyjamas are sold 
by the leading men’s furnishers. 


Avoid Imitations 


Viyella’’ is stamped on the selvedge every 24 yards. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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A Breakfast Recipe 


For a real appetizing breakfast try 


Fearman’s Star Brand Breakfast Bacon 


Its delicious, satisfying flavor arouses the 
dull appetite and pleases the most fasti- 
dious taste. Try this bacon for the hard- 
to-please men folk. 

Fearman’s Bacon is sugar cured. It is 
the product ofthe choicest Canadian Hogs. 
Ask your grocer for the appetizing Fearman's Star Brand 

Breakfast Bacon 


THE W. F. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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cleared away. “I’ve often dreamed a 
romantie scene like this. Me on one side 
of the stove, paralyzed with terror, and 
my bold captor on the other. There’s 
whiskey and soda in the cupboard, and I 
won't tell, even if you are President of 
the Band of Hope, and I the secretary of 
the W.C.T.U. Desperate situations cal] 
for desperate remedies, and I guess you've 
seen enough water for a while.” 
Whether it was the agreeable warmth 
of the fire, or the cosy domesticity of the 
situation, or the supper, or the fact that 
he saw in Prue an attractiveness he had 
never suspected, Mr. Philpott’s estab- 


lished conclusions began to be shaker It 
sometimes happens that an altogether un- 
suspected charm is revealed in a familiar 


landscape when viewed from a new posi 
tion. Sometimes, in an instant, the scales 
that have impaired judgment fall away, 
and vision and wisdom come. Mr. Phil- 
pott now and again stole a glance at ,Prue 
and discovered, to his utter amaze, “4 de- 
licious piquant charm. Where had his 
eyes been? He mentally decided that 
some women find their most advantage- 
ous setting outside the home, but Prue 
was one whose charm is not for the public 
eye, or the common delectation, but for 
one man in @he little kingdom of home. 
Angular! He stoutly resented the state- 
ment. She was delightfully and grace- 
fully slight. He hated big Juno women. 
Eyes! What an ass he had been to sup- 
pose them hard and cold. They were 
warm with mirth and good fellowship. 
Half the girls he knew would have been 
in fits of self-consciousness in such a situ- 
ation. She was just a good chap in an 
amusing experience. Mouth! Yes, a de- 
licious mouth. It could be sharp and 
tart, on occasion; but he felt it in his 
bones, the analytical creature, that it 
could be very tender and sweet. 


YERHAPS she discerned something of 
his reflections in his glances and 
silence, a new, strange, aggressive bold- 
ness in the heretofore timid young man, 
and she ceased to banter, and fenced a 
little. Presently she rose, and with the 
pleasantest little yawn imaginable pre- 
pared to go. 

“Guess it is getting late,” she said. 
“T’ll find a corner somewhere upstairs. 
I'll throw you down a blanket or two for 
the sofa there. I wonder if it’s raining 
still?” 

She walked to the window to look out. 
He followed her stealthily, as the captors 
in romances do, urged by some sportive 
demon to avenge the slights she had put 
on him. His arm went around her neck 
and he drew her head back. There was 
a sparkle in the surprised eyes, and he 
kissed her full on the lips that had teased 
him so. She gave a tiny, beatified sigh. 

“Mr. Philpott!” she whispered, her face 
pink. Then she began to laugh again, and 
so vanished upstairs. 

He stood, back to the stove, and sur 
veyed the room with the air of a con- 
queror. Such victory was sweet, doubly 
sweet. The kiss as a kiss, and as such a 
token of triumph. He need no longer 
envy any mortal bank boy who over- 
muddled an addition column. Yes, de- 
spite the rain and floods, it was Spring. 


IV. 
T WAS eleven next morning when he 


walked into the bank. Slingsby had 
rescued them. The young adventurer, 


with a new boldness on him, was taken 





aback when he saw Mr. Mactavish fuss- 
ing round the office, a grim frown on his 
face. 

“Huh! Fine goings on, Philpott, fine 
goings on,” he snorted. “Eleven o'clock 
a short day, and the manager galli 
vanting about the country on all-night 


on 


sprees. Bank unprotected too. I didn’t 
think it of you, Philpott, by Gad! I 
didn’t think it was in you.” And he 


gazed with a new curiosity on the young 
man. He sensed some subtle change, and 
didn’t know that he entirely disapproved 
of it. The man seemed to have absorbed 
ginger. 

Mr. Philpott, a strange impenitence on 
him, sat down and related the story of 
adventure. He did not regard it at all as 
misadventure. The old man _ listened, 
ourly at first, then the sternness vanished 
and he roared with the Scotsman’s be- 
ited, but hearty appreciation of the situ: 
ation. 

“Prudence Wynham!” 
lucky, lucky dee-vil! Smartest girl in 
hese townships. None of your pink and 
white dolls, but a woman too good for the 
likes of you, Philpott. It’s a pity, a pity, 
too. I did hear that a young man, a 
meenister, the Reverend Mr. Wiggins, 
who is a missionary out in India some- 
where, has come with the mind to take 
back with him. By Jupiter! Phil- 
pott, if I was a single man of your age, 
the kind of mission she’d run would be a 
home mission with me as the particular 
field. There’s a lassie for ye, brains, 
smart as a whip, and nice looking in the 
thoroughbred way. I tell ye, boy, a 
woman like that makes a man as good an 
mitation of Paradise as he’ll get or want 
this side Jordan flood. If I couldn’t get 
her any other way, by Crimmins! I'd 

I’d abduct her, and ye’ve practically 
done that already.” 


he said. “You 


her 


¢ 

T WASN’T Mr. Mactavish’s urging, so 

it must be that Philpott was fickle, but 
a consuming indignation began to well up 
within him as he thought of Prue being 
carried away to India by the reverend 
Wiggins man. India, no doubt, was all 
very good in its way, and he had nothing 
against Mr. Wiggins, except his utterly 
absurd and inordinate covetousness. He 
thought tolerantly of missions at large, 
but the idea was simply preposterous. 
Let India and the Reverend Mr. Wiggins 
cast their avaricious eyes elsewhere. 

By George! he'd see about it. 

As soon as the bank closed, he picked 
up his hat and sallied forth. Prue was at 
home, but her mother and Mr. Wiggins 
had gone out but would return in half an 
hour. Would he wait? 

He looked at her hungrily. Pretty? 
Asa picture. Not a gaudy oleograph for 
the home of the unenlightened, but a face 
and figure to gladden the eye and heart of 
an artist such as Philpott felt himself to 
be. Slim grace, sparkling vivacity. Both 
had gone to Archibald’s head, putting it 
in a deliriously delightful whirl. There 
was a tiny glint of a smile lurking in the 
corners of her mouth. She was rather 
subdued, he thought, but he also was 
changed. He found within himself a de- 
termination, boldness, almost reckless- 
ness, that were gloriously new, and not 
to be withstood by several Indias and 
armies of Wigginses. 

“I don’t want to see your mother, and 
I have no desire to see the Reverend Mr. 
Wiggins,” he said, with a strange im- 
politeness. “What’s this I hear about this 
Wiggins person and you going to India? 
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Increases Comfort, Shortens Steps 


HE Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet wil! save you 

many steps every day. It will enable you to 
keep your utensils where you work—dustless and 
handy. The “‘Knechtel" contains a score of labor 
saving devices—each dear to a woman's heart be- 
cause they make her work lighter. Provide your 
home with a Knechtel Cabinet~—it will be very 
welcome 










May we send you our 
illustrated booklet “A‘'show- 
ing our many hansome de 
signs o1 Knechtel Cabinets ? 
Look them over and make 
your selection before going 
to the store 

Sold by best furniture 
stores in nearly every town 
and city 
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THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET COMPANY, LIMITED 
AANOVER . ONTARIO 











ALL ABOARD! 


Space is being allotted and-organiza- 
tion is well under way for.the third 
annual 


TORONTO 
HOUSEHOLD 
EXHIBITION 


A Demonstration of Materials 


and Methods for Home-Making 


ARENA, TORONTO 
APRIL, 1917 


Manufacturers and Dealers wishing 
to advertise and demonstrate to Cana- 


retailers 
without 


and 
space 


dian home - makers 
should secure their 
delay. 

The Exhibition will have a multitude of special fea- 


tures and attractions which will make it of intense 
interest. Large out-of-town attendance expected. 


For full particulars of attendance, rates and condi- 
tions, address: 
Manager Toronto Household Exhibition 


62 Temperance St. - - TORONTO 
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a4 N ‘500"—no trump—do you and your friends agree as to when the joker 
 .. may be played? There is no controversy about this or any other point 

in any one of a hundred card games if you have our 

lL rules at han And there are no arguments or disappointments 


over imisdeals and the likeif 5 you use 
PLAYING 


"BI CYCL CARDS 


Made in Canada 


book o 


o thi la 


They have the quality and finish that prevents the cards from sticking 
together. And yet they do not glide off the table onto the floor. They 
stand hard usage without cracking or breaking. They are satisfactory t: 


them for 
Club In- 


every box lv 


Air-cushion Fi 


who comes to your house bex 
general play. 


every body ause uses 


Ivory or inish. 


dexes. Unusually low price for such high quality 
Congress Cards—The de luxe brand for social 
play. Art backs of famous paintings in full color. } 


Gold Edges. Air-cushion Finish. ' 
HIS is the Book, ‘‘Official RulesofCardGames", § 
youshould send foratonce. Then you willhave | 
it when you need it. Over 250 pages. Substan- 


tially bound. New revised edition just printed. 
Address The U.S. Play: 
Dept. K4, I oronto, Canada. 


Enclose 15c in stamps. 
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It’s an outrage, and I won’t stand for it.” 
He thumped the table, and glared at hx 
with devouring affection. 

“What on earth do you mean, Mr. Phil 
pott?” she asked. 

“Archie!” he corrected her. 

“Mr. Philpott!” she insisted, 
dancing. 

He took one step forward, 
treated one step. 

“Very well—Archie’,” she amended 

“T mean that I am not going to let you 
go away. What’s India, and what is Mr. 
Wiggins?” he demanded. “Prue! I've 
been a mole, and a bat, and a silly ass, and 
several things of the kind, but I’m non 
of them now. You don’t mean to tell me 
you have promised to marry him?” 

She kept him waiting, looking irresis 


her ey 


and she r 


tibly provoking, her hands behind her 
back. 

“IT suppose you say that because you 
feel you have to,” she mocked his ear 


estness. 

“Answer my question, Prudence Wynd- 
ham. I can’t wait more than about te 
seconds longer,” he replied. 

She shot a little smile at 
shook her head slowly. 

“T don’t think I’d care much for 
she said. 

He made a furious grab at her, and she 
didn’t seem to mind his roughness one 
little bit. The masterful Mr. Philpott 
was a revelation to her. She hated milk 
sops. 

“Oh, we all about Emma,” she 
whispered when she got her breath. 

“Emma! Oh, you mean Miss Carey?” 
replied the weathercock. “She will, I 
think, make Denison a capital wife. 
Prue! You are the finest sport, the most 
perfectly glorious girl in this or any other 


him, ther 


Indiz 


forgot 


universe. One more, yes, and just an- 
other. If there’s one thing more than 
another I like, in the way of s@perlative 


pleasure, it is a sugaring-off. Don’t you 
just love ’em, Prue?” 

She lifted her head, and winked at him 
bewitchingly. 

“Didn’t I tell you so that afternoon ir 
the Greek’s?” she replied. “Now let me 
go, unless you mean to keep mother and 
Mr. Wiggins on the front steps the rest of 
the afternoon.” 


Paying for Present 
Prosperity 


Continued from page 24. 


tate whether a man who aspired to be 
president should speak the truth or main- 
tain a silence that was a lie. I refer to 
the whole inside knowledge of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, of which President 
Wilson and Mr. Hughes both had every 
detail. Both men kept carefully silent as 
to the true facts. Both men spoke brave 
words that glittered in the sunlight with 
the substance of soap bubbles at the end 
of a boy’s clay pipe; but both men—and 
everybody knows it-—carefully and with 
a cowardice that sickened the Ameri- 
can heart—suppressed the facts as to the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Voters waited 
for the declaration that never came; and 
the man, who spoke the truth—Theodore 
Roosevelt—was rejected by the country. 

What true Americans really feel as to 
their international status was well illus- 
trated soon after it became apparent that 
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Hughes as well as Wilson was going to , |>— 
side step all facts on the Lusitania. A 
group of the most substantial men in the 
East got together in a down town club 
in New York. There they had an Euro- 
pean army expert give them a secret lec- 
ture on how coast cities must be defended 
in modern war from air and submarine 
attacks. It was the week the submarine | 
sank the freighters off Nantucket. J 

asked one of the big men present why 
they had done this. “Why,” he reiterated. 
“If the best our presidents can do is what 
they have done in this election, where do 
you think we would be in case of attack? 
And attack,” he added “may be ter- 
ribly near. If a president declares you 
may kick him into the middle of next week 
and he’ll be ‘too proud to fight’ and keep 
us out of war, how long do you think 
we are safe from attack? Europe has 
to pay the cost of this war some how; and 


we are the How; and that is the bitter 7 OD ECONOMY 
aftermath we'll pay for our supine cow- O 

ardice demonstrated to the whole world 
in this election.” 




















Every housewife knows the length of 
time it takes to prepare oo rrr 
ttl a soup, the cost of fuel, ingredients, etc. but 
Putting . Yardstick — with a few vegetables, one or two Oxo 
on Canada Cubes, a little flour and water, a most 








Continued from page 30. excellent soup can be prepared in a few 
ted out as the vessel sailed into a bank ef -yinutes at the cost only of a few cents. 
spun silver, where the moon and the 
clo layed an April shower ight o ‘ c : i i 
ood lage ox Bagot teower ot Tah oe | So with entrées, savouries, sauces, invalid 
we were out into clear moonlight, a fat dishes, the Oxo Cube way 1S the quick, 
white cloud behind us, as definite as a 4 102 
puff of swansdown; before us a similar convenient, efficient way, and makes for 
round-edged and opaque bubble. We 
could see others floating lightlf on the economy every time 
water—not fog, not mist, just ordinary , i i h 
up-in-the-air clouds, freakishly deter- Another point of great Re gg anc iS a 
mined to sit on the water and sail. peculiar power of Oxo Cu es to increase the 
" rome long i“ < sa —— on nutritive value of other dishes. For instance, 
aku Inlet down whic e scared white - : ishi i 
icebergs drift. Instead of going on past Oxo and rice 1S much arty nourishing than 7 
this mouth of mystery to Juneau with without Oxo. Hence when Oxo Cubes are used 
its electric lights and its nickel shows, we : i ed in 
turn eastward and slip between huge lighter meals can be indulg 
walls into a river of malachite, the Tins of 4, 10, 50 and 100 Cubes, 


greener for the ghostly little bergs. 

The Inlet is the den of that most ex- 
traordinary monster Taku Glacier which 
winds for ninety miles southeast from 
Lake Atlin in a huge stream of ice from 
seven hundred to a thousand feet thick 
to bury its nose in the ice cold sea water 
and send off avalanches of bergs to vex 
the soul of our captain. 

For hours we sail up the narrowing in- 
let until at last we come into a vast round 
bay. There are immense charred cliffs 
to the right, dropping steeply a thou- 
sand feet to the water; there is a great 
grey “dead” glacier, rubble-covered, to the 
left. Across the opaque emerald of the 
water there are dozens of bergs of all 
shades from snow to blue vitriol. And in 
front—three hundred feet high in places, 
and a mile long—lies Taku, blue-green, 
shining, with more bergs piled in heaps at 
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“Shoo Fly Plant 


«, Can't beat it 
~#" Drives away all flies 


a | 
its feet on a frozen shelf Why be bothered with the little 
‘02 s it. F est. 
As if the cinder cliffs hadn’t enough mes » 
cae Page : Secure your seeds for early 
color within their sombre frame, the | 7. a ee 


: spring. 
Alaska sunset fiared into bloom—coral P 


pink from west to east, intense, gold- 
pointed, heavy with ribbed fire. And in 
the middle of this great silent opal, drunk | 
with light, mad with the unbelievable 
color of the thing, the folk on board the 
little Charlotte went round and round | = 
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“47 Send 15c for trial package, 3 for 
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THE COST OF SELLING 


GCARCELY necessary, is it? to protest that you must spend some money, 

much or little, to keep yourself and your merchandise known to your 
customers and should-be custqmers. , 
This you admit, but—DO YOU FOLLOW 
YOUR CONVICTION? 


Are you spending the money? 


CLOSE UP THE LEAD OF 


Let’s look at the eost of close-up work in 


THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


A half-page 12 times will cost you $367.20 ($30.60 per insertion). A full page, 


ts bee : 
$714.00 ($59.60 per insertion 

Not a heavy y annual cost to canvass the choicest class of farmers in this 
> try arm he 1g ; } i 
country—farm homes of greatest prosperity, progressiveness and capacity. 
But—are you ke 


ping a salesman always on the job? 
and can, at so low a price. Write in about it. 
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a a ws ¢ tenable advertising not accepted. Both editorial and 
l wing columns are closely censored to keep them clean and decent. 
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the decks saying to each other that they 
could never, never see the like again. 


FEW hours later we were in Juneau, 

the capital of Alaska, a town of five 
thousand people and two of the biggest 
mountains you ever saw. In fact they 
are so big, so looming, that the whol 
scene looks out of drawing and you ca 
hardly believe that such a place can ow: 
the reputed ten miles of the now-familia 
board streets. Lumber, by the way, is 
one of the cheapest commodities in Alas 
ka, and labor is one of the dearest. It’s 
much more economical, therefore, to lay 
a floor over a yawning chasm than to 
blast out a level roadway. 

You can buy all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables, home grown, in Juneau, and 
the boat’s commissariat department wil 
certainly scout around for strawberries, 
which are anywhere up to as big as an egy 
and of a most exceptional flavor. Rasp 
berries, salmonberries and huckleberries 
are also on sale of unbeatable grade. 

Across the—I was going to say river, 
for that’s what it looks like, but it’s name 


is the Gastineau Channel across the 
Channel, then, from Juneau lies Douglas 
Island dotted over with the Indian red 
buildings of the Treadwell, one of the 
most famous Alaskan mines, located in 
’81 by “French Pete’ and sold to John 
Treadwell for the sum of five dollars 


Seventy million dollars’ worth of gold has 
been taken out of the huge “Glory Hole” 
into which the Charlotte’s passengers will 
gaze the downtrip, and out of the 
Glory Hole’s lineal descendants, the’ un- 
der-ocean passages of to-day. 

Fight tons of ore are hauled up from 
a depth of 2,300 feet every minute and a 
half, and 6,000 


on 


tons go under the 960 
stamps in the mill every twenty-four 
hours. The tourist isn’t allowed to go 


down in the cage and walk about under 
the Pacific, but the whole crowd is taken 
through the stamp mills where they gain 
some idea of the Somme drive from the 
point of artillery-racket. 

Each stamp weights a ton and a half, 
falls onto its iron block one hundred times 
a minute, and not only reduces the quartz 
to powder, but puts the eardrums of the 
tourists on strike for half an hour after 
the infernal noise has become a memory. 
The present profit realized from the 
Treadwell is said to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000 a day. 


EAVING the vicinity of Juneau, we 
enter the Lynn Canal, which isn’t 

the man-made passageway that its name 
would seem to indicate, but a long and 
ever narrowing funnel with towering 
banks and stiff tides, at the end of which 
lies Skagway, once the maddest gold- 
town on the continent, where the pack 
trains left for the Yukon with all that 
“Soapy” Smith and his gang allowed to 
slip through their trigger-quick fingers. 
The traveller who stops here makes a 
mistake, with another thousand Canadian 
miles beckoning him northward up ove) 
the curve of the world. But nowadays, ir 
this rush-racketing, tele-dictaphoning 
age,/pe may lack time. That isn’t what 
we lack, nor words either, but plain, white 
paper. We can’t expect to cram Canada, 
sombre woods and rushing salmon, gar- 
| nered wheat and secret gold, scenery, his- 
tory, prophecy and touristry—into the 
limits of a single article. We've just put 
| up our little yardstick—a thousand miles 
of sample wonderland — against the 


colossal heritage which is ours. 
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The Wonderlands of the Rockies 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Tells a Pictur- 
esque Story of a Western Trail. 


46 OT long before,” says Mary Roberts 

tinehart, “I had been to the front in 
Belgium and France. I confess that no ex- 
the 
thrill, than the one that accompanied our start 
The of the 


we quote in the author’s own popular style, 


cursion to trenches gave me a greater 


across the Rockies.” story trip 


as it appeared in The Wide World Magazine. 


There are many people to whom new places 
are only new pictures. But, after much wan- 
dering, I have learned that travel is a matter, 
not only of seeing, but of doing. 

It is much more than that. It is a matter 
of new human contacts. What are regions 
but the setting for life? The desert, without 
its Arbs, is only the place that God forgot 


This story is all about a three-hundred- 
mile trip across the Rocky Mountains on 
horseback. It is about fishing, and cool nights 


around a camp fire and long days on the trail. 
It is about a party of all sorts, from every- 
where—of men and women, old and young, 
experienced folk and novices, who yielded to 
a desire to belong to the fellowship of the 
trail. 

If you are willing to learn how little you 
count in the eternal scheme of things, if you 
are prepared, for the first day or two, to be 
able to locate every muscle in your body and 
a few extra ones that have apparently crept 
in and are crowding—go ride in the Rocky 
Mountains and save your soul. 

It will not matter that you have never 
ridden before. The horses are safe and quiet. 
The Western saddle is designed to keep a cow- 
puncher in his seat when his “rope” is round 
an infuriated steer. Fall off? For the first 
day or two. dear traveller, you will have to 
be extracted! After that you will learn that 
swing of the right leg which clears the saddle, 
the slicker, a camera, night clothing, soap, 
towel, toothbrush, blanket, sweater, fishing- 
rod, extra boots, and sunburn lotion, and 
enables you to alight in a vertical position 
without jarring your spine up into your skull. 

Now and then the United states Govern- 


ment does a very wicked thing. To offset 
these lapses there are occasional Govern- 
mental idealisms. The American “national 


parks” are a case in point. 

I object to the word “park,” especially in 
connection with the particular national re- 
serve in North-Western Montana, known as 
Glacier Park, that I am going to describe. A 
park is a civilized spot, connected in every- 
one’s mind with neat paths and clipped lawns. 
I am just old enough to remember when it 
meant, “Keep off the grass” signs also, and 
my childhood memories of the only park [ 
knew are inseparably connected with a one- 
armed policeman with a cane and an exag- 
gerated sense of duty. 

There are no “Keep off the grass” signs in 
Glacier Park, no gravelled paths and clipped 
lawns. It is the wildest part of America. If 
the Government had not preserved it it would 
have preserved itself. No homesteader would 
ever have invaded its rugged magnificence 
and dared its winter snows. But you and I 
would not have seen it. 

True, so far most niggardly provision has 
been made. The Government offices are a 
two-roomed wooden cabin. The national ware- 
house is a barn. To keep it up, to build trails 
and roads, to give fire protection for its 
fourteen hundred square miles of forest, with 


many millions of dollars’ worth of timber, 
there are provided thirteen rangers! For 
seventy-five miles in the north of the park 
there is no ranger at ail. 

But no niggardliness on the part of the 
Government can cloud the ideal which is the 
raison d’étre for Glacier Park. Here is the 
last stronghold of the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
the Rocky Mountain goat. Here are antelope 
and deer, black and grizzly bears, mountain 
lions, and trout. Here are tracks that follow 
the old game trails along the. mountain side; 
here are meadows of June roses, forget-me- 
nots, larkspur, Indian paint-brush, fire-weed 

the first plant to grow after forest fires 
snow-fields. Here are ice and blazing sun, 
a thousand sorts of flowers, growing beside 
vile roads and trails of a beauty to make you 
gasp. 

The rendezvous for our party was at Gla- 
cier Park Station, on the Great Northern 
Railway. Getting to that point, remote as it 
seemed, had been surprisingly easy. Almost 
disappointingly easy. Was this, then. going 
to the borderland of civilization—to the last 
stronghold of the old West Over the flat 
country, with inquiring prairie dogs sitting 
up to inspect us, our train moved steadily 
toward the purple dron-curtain of the moun- 
tains. West, always West. 

Now and then we stopped, and passengers 
got on. They brought with them something 
new and rather electric. It was enthusiasm. 
The rest of us, Eastern and greatly bored, 
roused ourselves and looked out of the win- 
dows. West, still West, we went. We saw an 
occasional cowboy sihouetted against the sky, 
thin range cattle, impassive Indians watch- 
ing the train go by, a saw-mill, and not a 
tree in sight over a vast horizon. Then at 
last, at twilight, we arrived at Glacier Park 
Station. Howard Eaton. our leader, was on 
the platform, with old Chief Three Bears, of 
the Blackfeet, a wonderful old warrior of 
ninety-three. 

It was rather a picturesque party. Those 
who had gone un from the Eaton ranch in 
Wyoming—a trifle of seven hundred miles 
only—-wore their riding clothes to save lug- 
gage. Some of us had travelled three thou- 
sand miles to that rendezvous. Khaki was the 
rule, the women mostly in breeches and long 
coats, with high-laced boots reaching to the 
knee and soft felt hats, the men in riding 
cijothes, with sombreros and brilliant ban- 
danas knotted about their throats. One or 
two had rather overdone the part, and were 
the obiects of good-natured chaff later from 
ihe guides and cowboys. 

Our route was three hundred miles long. 
It was over six passes—and if you believe, as 
I did, that a pass is a valley between two 
mountains, I am here to set you right. A pass 
is a blood-curdling place up which one’s horse 
climbs like a goat, and down the other side of 
which it slides as you lead it, trampling ever 
and anon on a tender part of your foot. A 
pass is the highest place between two peaks. 
A pass is not an opening, but a barrier, which 
you climb with chills and descend with pray- 
er. A pass is a thing which you try to forget 
at the time, and which you boast about when 
you get back home. 

Off, then, to cross the Rocky Mountains 
forty-two of us, and two wagons which had 
started early to go by road to the first camp. 
Cowboys in “chaps” and jingling spurs, timor- 
ous women who eyed the blue and purple 
mountains askance, the inevitable photo- 
grapher—for whom we lined up a semicircle, 
each one trying to look as if starting off on 
such a trip was one of the easiest things we 
did. And over all the bright sun, and a breeze 


from the mountains, and a sense of such ex- 
hilaration as only altitude and the West can 
bring. 

Then came the signal to fall in, and we 
were really off. For a mile or so we rode two 
abreast, past a village of Indians tepees, past 
meadows scarlet with the Indian paint-brush 
Then we turned to the left, and were off the 
road. 

The cowboys and guides were watching us. 
As we strung out along the trail they rode 
backwards and forwards, inspecting saddles, 
examining stirrups, seeing that all were com- 
fortable and safe. For even that first day 
we were to cross Mount Henry, and there 
must be no danger of saddles slipping. 

Quite without warning we plunged into a 
rocky defile, with a small river falling in 
cascades. The shadow of the mountain enve- 
loped us. The horses forded the stream and 
moved sedately on. 

Did you ever ford a mountain stream on 
horseback? Do it. Ride out of the hot sun 
into a brawling valley. Watch your horse 
as he feels his way across, the stream eddying 
about his legs. Give him his head and let 
him drink lightly, skimming the very surface 
of the water with his delicate nostrils. Lean 
down and fill your own cup. How cold it is, 
and how clear! Uncontaminated, it flows 
down from the snow-covered mountains over- 
herd. It is living. 

Presently the trail began to rise to the 
tree-covered “bench.” It twisted as it rose. 
Those »bove called cheerfully to the ones be- 
low. We had settled to the sedate walk of our 
horses, the pace which was to take us over our 
long itinerary. Hardly ever was it possible, 
during the days that followed, to go faster 
than a walk. The narrow, twisting trails 
forbade it. Now and then a few adventurous 
spirts, sighting a meadow,. would hold back 
until the others had got well ahead, and then 
push their horses to the easy Western lope. 
But such joyous occasions were rare. 

Up and up. The trail was safe, the grade 


easy. At the edge of the “bench” we turned 
and looked back. The great hotel lay below 
in the sunlicht. Leading to it were the 


gleaming rails of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. We turned our horses and went on to- 
ward the snow-covered peaks ahead. 

The horses moved quietly, one behind the 
other. As the trail rose there were occasional 
stops to rest them. Women who had hardly 
dared to look out of a third storey window 
found themselves on a bit of rocky shelf, with 
the tops of the tallest trees far below. The 
earth, as we had known it, was falling back. 
And high overhead Howard Eaton, at the 
head of the procession, was sitting on his big 
horse, silhouetted against the sky. The first 
day was to be an easy one—twelve miles and 
camp. “Twelve miles?” said the experienced 
riders. “Hardly a Sunday morning canter!” 

But a mountain mile is a real mile. Pos- 
sibly they measure from peak to peak. I do 
not know. I do know that we were almost six 
hours making that twelve miles, and that for 
four of it we led our horses down a moun- 
tain path of shale. Knees that had been 
fairly serviceable up to that point took to 
knocking together. Riding-boots ceased to be 
a matter of pride, and emerged skinned and 
broken. The horses slid and stumbled. And 
luncheon receded. 

Down and down we went. Great granite 
clips of red and blue and yellow loomed 
across the valley, but no luncheon. We were 
conscious of a great glow of moving blood 
through long-stagnant vessels, deep breaths 
of clear mountain air, a camera dropped on 
the trail, a stone in a horse’s foot—but no 
luncheon. 


Two o’clock, and we were down. The nerv- 


Continued on page 90. 
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Buy a copy of the current issue from 
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broker about “The Post.” Get independ- 
ent opinions regarding it from the pro- 
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Our Prosperity and Extravagance 


HE PEOPLE of Canada are living 
extravagantly. There can be no 


doubt on that score and it is the 
one feature of the situation which causes 
uneasiness. Business is remarkably brisk, 
so brisk in fact that the extravagance of 
the public is to some extent justified. The 
canger of the spending orgy into which 
Canada seems to have plunged lies in the 
fact that our imports are growing by 
leaps and bounds. In other words we are 
sending more money out of the country 


than we should in time of war. 


Taking the figures issued by the De- 


| partment of Trade and Commerce in Oc- 
| tober it is found that the imports for the 
| preceding twelve months totaled $716,- 


930,113, as against $421,677,217 for the 
previous twelve months. This is approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 increase and the total 
is startling enough to make every Cana- 
dian stop and think. The increase is 


| partly explained by the advance in prices 
| —but not entirely. 
| is made for advancing costs, there still 


After due allowance 


remains a wide margin that can only be 


| explained on the ground of larger buying. 


Another explanation is that people are 
demanding quality in what they buy. The 
“flush” condition of the average house- 
hold purse has removed the scruples 
the best. 
People are now demanding the best and 
are quite ready to pay for it. 


HE INCREASE in imports is reflect- 
ed, of course, in domestic consump- 
tion. Manufacturers cannot turn out the 
goods fast enough to fill their orders. 
Wholesalers are in the same case and the 
retail merchant is so busy that the mere 


| selling of goods has become the least of 


his troubles. This, of course, is an emi- 
nently satisfactory state of affairs. “Bet- 


| ter business than usual” is a motto that 


will help to win the war as it means in- 


' creased circulation, increased production 


and increased optimism. But when it 
leads to a sudden upleap in imports, so 
large that our favorable balance of trade 
is threatened, it becomes evident that 


| prosperity is beginning to act like old 


wine. It is time to call a halt. We can- 


| not afford any further enlargement of 
' our buying abroad. 


The 
demands conservation. 


war situation 


A DISTURBING factor also is the ad- 
4% vance in living costs. The most 
staple articles of food are going up al- 
most to prohibitory prices. Butter and 
eggs are becoming luxuries; and at their 
present rate of skyward flight will soon 
be found only on the tables of the very 
rich. Bread, milk, sugar, everything is 
volplaning at a rate that spells fortunes, 
perhaps, for a lucky few and privation for 
| the many. 


The advances have caused a cry of 
“combine” from one end of the country to 
the other. Newspapers are loudly de 
manding enquiries and their columns are 
full of suggestions that, for the most part, 
are so unpractical as to be almost ridicu- 


lous. The explanation after all is not so 
hard to find. It is a case of supply and 
demand. When the latter exceeds the 


former prices go up. Canada cannot sel! 
so much to Great Britain and keep prices 
down at home. It is very illogical for the 
farmer, for instance, to complain of the 
price of flour when he is getting record 
prices for his wheat. The city man ha 
to pay the high price of bread without 
the consolation that the farmer has, but 
then he is probably earning more than 
he ever did before. 

It is not intended to assert that the pre- 
sent high prices are justified. It is not 
to be denied that some men are making 
huge fortunes by profiteering at the ex- 
pense of the public. With our present 
very much involved systems of distribu- 
tion, however, an era of high wages and 





—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


War Prosperity. 


-heavy demand is bound to become a time 
of high prices. A policy of retrenchment 
only on the part of the publie would brine 
prices down. 

In the meantime it should be possible to 
evolve some measures to restrain the up- 
ward tendency; but any discussion of the 
means is beyond the scope of this article. 
The fact remains that the high cost of 
living is the most striking outward mani- 
festation of the present prosperity of 





the country. People who were not en- 
joying a measure of prosperity could not 
live where the bare necessities of life were 
so high. 

Yes, Canada is prosperous. Men 


art 


earning wages much larger than ever be 
fore, especially 


those engaged in work 





aches re: Ree aa, om f 
Thurlh n the Seattle Times, 
To Resume. 

on munitions. It is stated as a fact that 


some men on piece work are earning $8 
and $10 a day who formerly earned little 
more than that per week. Women and 
girls who went into munition work for 
patriotic reasons are in many cases only 
too glad to stay for purely pecuniary con- 
siderations. Their earnings are supris- 
ingly substantial. 

The measure of our prosperity will be 
told in the volume of Christmas trade; 
and it bids fair to be enormous. 
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A Government Bond 


HE QUESTION is very frequently | 

asked as to what a Government | 
bond actually is. “What do I get for 
my money?” is the just question ef the 
uninitiated investor. 

A Government bond is a promise on the 
part of a Government to pay a definite 
amount on a specified date and likewise to 
pay at regular intervals throughout the 
term interest at a stated rate. This pro- | 
mise takes the form of a bond which re- 
sombles somewhat a promissory note and 
which bears the seal of the Government 
and the signatures of certain officials. It | 
states the exact amount that the Govern- 
ment will pay the holder and the day 
when the payment will be made. At the 
date of maturity, which will be anywhere 
from one to thirty years. the holder can 
present it to the Government for pay- 
ment, or, as is always done, deposit it in 
the bank for collection. 

Attached to the bond are 
There ‘9 a coupon for each interest pay- 
ment due from the time the bond is pur- 
chased until maturity. Suppose the bond 
has eight full years to run and interest is 
payable half yearly. There will be six- 
teen coupons attached and each coupon 
will bear the date when it is to be present- 
ed and the amount to be paid. Thus, if | 
the bond is a $1,000, 5 per cent. bond, the 
holder will get $25 each six months when 
he presents his coupon. At the date of 
the retirement of the bond, he will be paid ! 


coupons. 
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Why not Invest your Savings in 


Canadian Government 
and Municipal Bonds? 


Whether you have much or little to 
a more satisiactory investment. 


invest, no form of security would make 


They can be secured in amounts of $100 


and upwards, and insure to the holder safety of principal with an attrac- 
tive, dependable income return, varying from 5% to 6%. 


Write us to-day for 


quest will receive our 


particulars. Your re- 
careful attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


C.P.R. Building, Toronto 


Montreal 


New York 
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DARLINGS STEAM APPLIANCES 


OUR PRODUCT 


Heating Appliances 
Air Washers 

Steam Pumps 

Air Compressors 
Power Pumps 
Electric Pumps 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Bilge Pumps 

Feed Water He iters 
Hot Water Heaters 
Hot Water Generators 
Feed Water Filters 


Pipe Bends 


DARLING BROS., 


Receiving I 
Pressure Reducing Valves 
Back Pressure Valves 

Oil Extractors 

Steam Separators 

Grease Traps 

Steam Traps 

Exhaust Heads 

Blow-Off Tanks 


Expansion Joints 
Pump Governors 


‘anks Damper Regulators 
Tank Kegulators 
Dirt Strainers 
Air Traps 
Air Line Valves 
Pressure Gauges 
Lubricators 
Water Columns 
Oil Filters 
Valve Reseating 
Machines 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


MONTREAL, 


Agents: Halifax, St. John, Calgary, Vancouver 


Branches: Toronto and Winnipeg 


CANADA 












































G. & McC. Co. Safes and Vaults 


Canada’s Great Fi es for forty years without a loss. 


Protection 


is the predominant thought in 
the construction of G. & McC. 
Co. Safes and Vaults. 


When you install a Safe or Vault you 
do so with the idea of protecting those 
valuables such as your Accounts, Deeds, 
Bonds, etc., on which you cannot get 
insurance. 


It is of the greatest importance that you 
install the Best, not the cheapest. 


have passed successfully through all of 
They have proven their 


worth to these hundreds of others and will do the same for you. 


ASK FOR OUR BIG SAFE CATALOGUE NO. M-32. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co., Limited 


Head Office and Works:—GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Toronto Offce— 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


Western Branch— 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man 
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The Man with the Money 


ANADIAN farmers ® 

have been coining [J] Canada 

money since the war 
began. They have been getting war prices for 
grain, stock, cheese, fodder and other products. 
As a consequence they have doubled production. 
Debts and mortgages have been paid off since 
the opening of war that aforetime were a long 
and heavy burden. 


Canadian farmers are spending = systems; more comfortable 
their surplus very freely, main homes, more labor-saving de 
ly on farm improvements. vices in homes, more :jndul 
More and better implements, gences—these are the +¢hings 
new and better buildings, im that Canadian farmers are 
proved stables and dairies, spending money on to-day to 
pedigreed stock, power equip- a greater extent than ever be- 
ments, lighting and water fore. 


A definite, stimulating factor in directing this new 
condition is 


THE 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


I: is different. It has made its own (Monthly) 


place. It is edited and produced for 

the progressives among Canadian farmers. Up-to-date 
methods, equipments and supphes of all kinds have been 
installed, and new houses and out-buildings erected and fitted 
up, on suggestions in its columns. It has a practical farmer and 
a farmer’s daughter as co-editors, each of whom is a graduate of 
a Canadian college. Its contributors are authorities and leaders. 


Its Circulation Advertising Rate; 

are indicated by the minimum 
page rate, which is $58.80 (12 
salaried representatives (the times). Type page measures 


is procured by advertising and 


ok x 10 inches x 3 columns. 


publishers have thirteen other 
Publication date, first of each 


publications and maintain a 


month. 

strong all-the- vear- round 
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o I are features of appeal to 
year). Circulation is nation spacebuyers. Advertisements 
wide. face reading matter. 
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his full $1,000 and the interest on the last 
coupon which will be due at the same time. 
The coupons, as they fall due, are cut off 
and can be presented to the Government 
for payment, or simply deposited at the 
bank. In the latter case they are cre 
dited to the depositor, the same as if he 
nad handed in a cheque. 

Government bonds are secured by the 
credit of the Government and its powe 
to levy taxes on all taxable property. 
Only by a nation going bankrupt would 
payments on a Government bond be de- 
faulted. It follows that a Government 
bond is perhaps the safest investment 
that can be found, provided, of course, 
that the Government issuing it is not ar 
ephemeral Central American republic o1 
an impoverished kingdom on the slopes 
of the Balkans. 

Bonds are mostly sold in units of $1,000, 
though as low as $100 can sometimes be 
bought. They are highly negotiable and 
can be converted into cash at almost any 
time. Loans can also be secured un them 
from banks or loan companies, as they 
constitute the most satisfactory form of 
collateral. 


QUESTIONS! 


A Six Per Cent. Bond 


1. Edmonton, Alta., Dec. 1.—‘“I have just 
disposed of some E.D. bonds and have some 
money on hand that I want to place at a 
good return but with the best security. Car 
you recommend anything in the way of good 
6 per cent. bonds?” 

Answer.—It is not a difficult matter to se 
cure bonds that will yield from 6 per cent 
to 7 per cent., and the element of risk in no 
case is large. The best bonds. howe. r, yield 
from 5 per cent. to 5% per cent. We would 
suggest that you endeavor to secure munic 
pal bonds as close home as _ possible You 
can secure, for instance, 6 per cent. gold 
bonds issued by the city of Edmonton at 
price which will yield close to 6 per cent 
As a resident of Edmonton, you will be able 
to appreciate the surety of this investment 





Russian War Loans 


Toronto, Nov. 26.—“*Would you recommend 
placing funds in Russian war loans? rhe 
return is very attractive, but how about se 
curity ?” 

Answer We would not, of course, recom 
mend Russian internal loans, as they are 
payable in Russia and will be subject to any 
taxes on investments that the Imperial Gov 
ernment sees fit to levy It is a fact that 
there has been cons derable buying of inter 
nal loans, both in this country and the Unit 
ed States, but it has been largely specula 
tive. On external loans this point doe: 
not apply, as they are payable at Londor 
New York, or some point outside of Russia, 


ind are not subject to any tax The yield, a 
you say, 18 attractive, but the sneculative ele 
ment enters in again here owing to the 

certainty of exchange. On the whole, Rus 
ian external loans offer a large yield and 
there does not seem to be reason to doubt 


the ability of the Czar’s Government to meet 


‘ 
obligation 


United Kingdom 
3. Hamilton, Nov. 27.—“I have an oppor 
tunity to place some money in United King- 
doms (war loans) which I understand are 
ecured in New York. Can you explain this 
to me?” 


Answer. -This loan is covered by securities 


deposited by the British Government with a 
trustee in New York. The collateral placed 
equals $1.20 of the par value and this pro- 
portion will be maintained until the date of 
retirement against any increases in the mar- 
ket value. ‘The security is, therefore, most 
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and went quickly into the room from 
which she had come. 

From the hallway Minden heard the 
blinds pulled down, and presently a light- 
ed lamp wags placed on the round centre- 
table which held a Bible and a _ photo- 
graph album. 

“She’ll scratch—maybe bite,” he said 
to himself, “but she’s all right. She only 
wants handling. I’ve got to get what I 
come for.” 

Presently the set, assertive figure of 
the woman made its appearance again. 
“You can come in now,” she said with no 
kindness in her voice. 


ETERMINED goodness was written 

in her face. Her forehead was a little 
too high for generosity, a little too nar- 
row for benevolence, yet from the some- 
what peaked crown to the watchful brown 
eyes there were veneration and will quiet- 
ly enthroned. Precision, routine, sober 
neatness marked everything she was and 
everything she did. Her hair carefully 
crimped and partially covering her ears 
showed some acute strain of vanity still 
actively alive. The big cameo brooch at 
her throat suggested an acquired social 
position which lay between, say, the seam- 
stress and the druggist or perhaps the 
girl clerk and the big storekeeper. She 
was dressed as though “prepared for com- 
pany,” as the Askatoon people called it; 
yet it was only part of her regular life 
and custom. She was always “prepared 
for company.” She washed dishes with a 
cloth tied to the end of a stick, she made 
fires with gloves on. She was the very 
pattern of precision. 

There was something forbidding about 
her and yet something also which made 
Minden’s eyes light up with satisfaction. 
He had seen her several times since he 
came to Askatoon, but nearly always ata 
distance. Once or twice he had passed 
her in the street, but she had given him 
no chance of addressing her. Once he 
went to the Methodist meeting-house on 
the chance of seeing her. She had. how- 
ever, only come for the prayer-meeting, 
not for the regular service beforehand; 
and as it was not for him to stay to the 
prayer-meeting he had had only a glimpse 
of her as she went softly yet austerely to 
her pew, the position of which accurately 
defined her social status in Askatoon. 

sill had never till now got her abso- 
lutely into his eye since his arrival in 
Askatoon. A wonderful shining look of 
approval came into his face, as he took 
her all in with the trained eye of one who 
had so much lived by its training, by the 
deftness of the hand and the courage of 
the mind. 

“What do you want?” she asked, look- 
ing at him steadfastly now. 

He shrugged his huge shoulders good- 
humoredly. “You know, when you say 
that in the light like this it sounds shar>- 
er than when you said it in the dark. 
Couldn‘t you turn down the lamp a bit? 
I'd like to hear you talk,’ he added. “TI 
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exceptional. The securities are placed in New 
York as the offering is made on the Ameri- 
can market. 


that the investment can be regarded as a 
gilt-edged one in every sense of the word. 


Hard Road 


inued from page 12. 


haven’t heard your voice for twenty-two 
years. I don’t think it’s changed any; 
but if you wasn’t so religious and so 
particular, I’d say you’d more bones in 
your stays than you used to—a bit stiff, 
Missus, a bit stiff to an old friend.” 

A slight flush passed over her face. She 
resented the reference to her stays, but 
she waved her hand vaguely into the space 
around her, as it were, and said “Where 
be you goin’ to sit?” 


H KE LOOKED at the horse-hair sofa 
which had as little attraction for 
him as it had for the pretty school- 
teacher, Cora, whose clothes and the 
wearing of whose clothes suggested taste, 
and he shook his head. 

“I’d Jike the rocker, if I could take the 
lace curtin off it,” he said pointing to the 
crochet-work antimacassar covering the 
back of the rocking-chair. 

“Oh, it washes,” she answered drily, 
“and I see you don’t oil your hair! 
it be.” 


le beamed over her, grinned broadly, | 
and lowered himself comfortably into the | 
“Say, you’ve kep’ your | 
he said presently. | 


capacious rocker. 
word ’Liza Finley,” 
“My gracious goodness, yes, you’ve kep’ 
your word. You earned them three thou- 
sand dollars—you earned them, and three 
times three thousand dollars you earned. 
My, what you’ve gone and done and been 


to that girl—to that blessed babe I put | 


into your arms twenty-two years ago!” 


“It wasn’t hard to de my duty by her. | 


If you have a daughter you do your duty 
by her,” said the other with a face that 
relaxed somewhat, but with underlying 
antagonism in her tone. 

The good-natured smile died away from 
Minden’s lips. ‘You needn’t rub it in,” 
he said huskily. ‘“’Course she’s your 
daughter. I give her to you twenty-two 
years ago, because I was a law-breaker, 
an’ her mother was dead, an’ I knew I 
never could run straight, an’ I couldn’t 
bring her up proper. I give her to you 
because I couldn’t bear that when she 
grew up she’d know that her father was 
what he was going to be—a jail-bird. | 
knew it had to come, an’ it did. So I 
give her to you an’ your Steve with the 
last money I had—three thousand it was 
—for you to love her an’ bring her up to 
be yours evermore. An’ you done it be- 
cause you had no child of your own, an’ 
you wanted one an’ Steve wanted one, an’ 
you couldn’t give him one. It looked as 
if my wife died just to give you hers. 
Mebbe that’s how it was, for though she 
had a wide mind she couldn’t have lived 
with me without having her pride hurt. 
An’ I’ve kep’ away from you, an’ I’ve kep’ 
my word for twenty-two years — now, 
haven’t I? An’ ain’t she a flower of the 
prairie? Ain’t she worth all you’ve done 
for her, ’Liza Finley? 


the mother of Moses didn’t have; you’ve 
vot the heart of Pharaoh’s daughter.” 
She made a sharp effort to stand him 
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The yield, which at present quo- | 
tation, will be about 5.8 per cent., is so good | 


Leave 


You look like a | 
graven image, but you’ve got the heart | 
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off. “You had no business to come; 
you’ve broken your word; you’ve got no 
rights here. Cora believes she’s my 


child, and mebbe I love her better than 
any child I might have had, just because 
she had no mother of her own, and my 
duty said I must be more partic’ler for 
her because she was a trust. When she 
come back from school and told about a 
strange man speaking to her the first 


| day you come to Askatoon, I knew it was 


you. You can make up your mind’— 
again her lips became set, her face hard- 
ened, her figure stiffened—“‘you can make 


| up your mind you’re not going to have 
| her.” 


| fruit of this here 
| I’m not proud of it 





N INDEN half rose from his seat, but 

fell back with a helpless outward 
gesture. “What are you talkin’ about?” 
he protested. “D’you think I don’t know 
what’s good for her® I’ve been in jail 
three times since I handed her over to you. 
You’ve brought her up like a lady—like a 
lady; you’ve give her a good schoolin’, 
you’ve made her the choice and special 
garden. D’you think 
an’ of her an’ of what 
you’ve done? Do you think I don’t sit 
right down and say, ‘Bill Minden, you 
done the right thing when, bein’ sure you 
was goin’ to the devil, you put your little 
gal on the heavenly path’?” 

“What have you come here for, then?” 
persisted the apprehensive woman, not re- 
laxing her rigidity. 

He waved an ingratiating hand to her. 
“Haven’t I told you? Just to look at her 
an’ be near her; just to see what Bill 
Minden himself might ha’ been if he’d 
took it in his head to go right at the start. 
’Liza Finley, I’ve got a good heart an’ I’ve 
got a good head, an’ my feelings belong to 
the holy way, but my tastes and habits get 
loose en route an’ F 

“On the broad path that leadeth to de- 
struction,” she interjected in dull and 
broken accents. 

He would not be provoked. “TI tell you, 
’Liza Finley, I understand every holy 
feeling you’ve got an’ that my girl’s got.” 

Again she protested. “Not your girl, 





| but my girl, that for twenty-two years 


I’ve cared for, from the day I unpinned 


| her and put her in her cot till now when 
| I tuck her in at night, and she says ‘Bless 


| you, mammy’! 


| money 


| need to say it. 


Be 


1 As he him- 
self said, he had a good heart. “I 
know all that,” he remarked. “You don’t 
3ut I’m getting old and 
lonely an’ sick of the broad, stony high- 
way. I want peace. I’ve got enough 
to keep me till the end of the 
’”? 


Ra NDEN'S eyes blinked. 


| trail, an’-—— 


| come by it? 


| ingly. 
| and anyway your own Methodis’ church 


“But how did you get the money?” she 
interjected scornfully: “How did you 
Do you think an honest girl 
or any honest man or woman would share 
your stealings?” 

“Don’t be so hard,” Bill replied sooth- 
“You don’t know how I got it; 


| took two hundred dollars of it the other 
| day for the new organ, an’ the Baptists 


an’ the Presbyterians an’ the Holy Ro- 
mans have took what I give them, to say 
nothing of the hospitals an’ the charity 
plants. They all grab it, however I got 
it; an’ anyway ain’t it right they should? 
If it was got dishonest, why not give it to 
honest people, to the good people, to the 
prayer-people? See here, ’Liza Finiey, 





what I’ve got I’ve got, an’ it can’t be give 
back. What's the good of trying to give 
back a lot of money to a lot of people that 
robbed a lot of other people, that. stole 
from their bosom friends, that bu¥gled 
their grandmothers! Don’t you see.you 
can’t trace back the origin of what I’ve 
cnt 9”? 

Mrs. Finley shook her head in repudia- 
tion. “Suppose they all were thieves way 
back to Adam, that’s no excuse why you 
should be a thief in the sight o’ the Lord.” 


Minden scratched his head, 1acked 
his lips, then grinned broadly. “Say, 
youve got me—like a piece of toast on 


a fork; but don’t you see that’s a bill 
I’ve got to settle myself, and dou’t you 
see that’s a bill that | am seithn’ my- 
self! Because of what I done, it ain’t 
for me to have the one thing that’s worth 


iiving for, the one thing that I’ve vot 
pride in, the one thing that’d make my 


old age peaceable if not pious 
darlin’ girl. That’s what I pay, Missus, 
and by gosh!—I beg your pardon, I ain’t 
goin’ to swear—that’s what I pay an’ 
have got to keep on paying’.” 

“If you was only a good man,” she re- 
marked, her features relaxing now, “if 
you only had religion, if you’d only found 
grace and the Spirit had entered 
you, why then——” 


my little 


into 


I UT now he interrupted with a swift 

wave of his capacious hand. “No, no, 
no! What you say now makes me see 
I care for her ten times as much as you 
do. D’you think that if I riz’ up from 
the anxious seat to-morrow, an’ said, 
‘I’ve found it, I’ve found it, I’ve got re- 
ligion, I’m saved!’—do you think that’d 
make any difference? No, no, not any. 
My gal, my little gal, gosh Almighty!- 
I beg your pardon twice—no, she ain’t 
never to know that Bill Minden that’s 
done time, that Bill Minden who’s plenty 
notorious, her father. She’s got te 
think always that Steve, and ’Liza Fin- 
ley was her father and her mother; she’s 
got to have a clean family history. She’s 
too good to be tarred by me. I know my 
place. I tell you I know my place, an’ 
I’m up against the everlastin’ fact that 
I got to die without her saying to me 
once, even once, ‘Father!’ Don’t you be 
so hard. You’re good, but don’t you be 
so shy about givin’ the. glad hand to them 
that can’t never say, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd and I shall not want.’ I b’long 
to them that'll have to go on wantin’ and 
not gettin’.” 

Now there was a faint tremor of the 
woman's lips. She was suddenly lost in 
the atmosphere of a bigger world than 
she had ever known. “If you don’t want 
to take her away, what is it you do 
want?” she asked helplessly. 


is 


He leaned forward towards her eagerly. 
“T’d like to be able to come here sometimes 
to make friends with you and her—-not 
bosom friends, not like peas in the same 
social pod, but a bad man with a good 
heart that you was bein’ kind to. That 
would be enough for me—just to be near 
her, to watch her, to her look this 
way and that, an’ speak this how an’ 
that how, an’ doin’ the little things that 
show a woman off. That’s why I’m goin’ 
to be school trustee, that’s why I’m goin’ 
to be mayor. if I can, just to make me 
look a bit all right in her eyes. ’Liza 
Finley. I’ve talked to you more to-night 
than I’ve ever talked for thirty years, 
an’ Ive let myself go because I couldn’t 


see 
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hold in any longer. Now what are you } 
going to do about.it?” 





Rye, or a week’s washin’. I’d like a home | 
same as this—well, maybe not the sam: 
; 


- avarw raw far ’ eae ene lo more than any oth bindes can do, and its 
as this every Way, for ] don t nee da Cal | simplicity wins ita permanent place wherever 
| 
| 


He looked round the .roém with almost | . 

hungry eyés. “I-ain’t had a home for | Or UIC ness 

twenty-two years,” he went on. “I’ve 
lived inside any old house an’ in any old | th inilielents eiumiaadicne sami toate: Gucci aula 
room without reg’lar standin’ anywhere; | removals the “Kalamazoo” Loose Leat Binder 
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pets and antimacassars; but still just a | it 

pleasant place same’s this, where I'd sit | Your request for further particulars 

down an’ spread out my feet an’ look | will be promptly answered 

round an’ say, ‘Now, girls, anything you } . — 
as ’ a gue | 

want to make this home happy is } Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Limited 

vours.’ ” : Canadian Manufacturers 
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MES: FINLEY rose to her feet in an 
“(Agitation she could not conceal.) “Eve | sways rynst0int0tQ gat NUN NNNONANNEDANUNLA NAAN A = 
got to think it over,” she said, “and I = 


can’t think right with you sittin’ there 
talking. The way you talk you could 
St | ‘ k 
Save Ste S 
Cc j 


almost make the mountains get up and 
walk; but I’ve got to do my duty. I’ma 
Christian, I’m a class-leader, I’ve got re- 
Steel Equipment have developed some new ideas in 
office trucks which will save steps, protect all valuable 
records and speed up your office work. 
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ligion, and I don’t want any traffic in 
unrighteousness.” 

“The world wouldn’t be saved if the 
good people didn’t look after the bad,” 
remarked Minden shrewdly. 

The woman picked at her skirt ner- 
vously — it was strange how this man 
moved her. ‘‘Cora’ll be back in a minute,” 
she said anxiously. “It’s almost her 
time, and I don’t want you here when she 
comes.” 

Minden nodded, and rose slowly from 
the rocking-chair, the antimacassar cling- 
ing to his shoulders. Mrs. Finley step- 
ped quickly to him and relieved him of 
the ludicrous burden. As she did so, Bil 
caught her hand, and spoke quickly 

“You saw your duty ciear when you 
took my gal from me an’ made your 
bond, which you’ve kept like a Christian 
of the caticombs. Well, you’ll see your 
duty again just as I saw it for you 
twenty-two years ago. You know that 
dandy hymn, ‘For I can read my title 
clear to mansions in the skies?’ Well, 
you’ve got a clear title for that sky-gal 
that once was mine. She’s yours for- 
ever; she loves you; an’ all I want is a | 
little reservation on the prairie-land you 
title covers. You can dole out the ra- | 
tions—an’ don’t be stingy, Liza Finley.” 

“T have got to pray over it—that’s a 
fact,” she answered. “I’ve got to take | 
it to the throne of grace.” 





3ill shrugged his shoulders. “Well, 
in these days the Throne stoops kindly to 
democracy an’ I’ll take my chance,” he 
said as he put on his hat. 

It sounded as though he were making 
light of sacred things, but Mrs. Finley 
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speak each other in passing. It was 
too dark for Cora to see who it was, 
though her father knew, and h* listened 
to her footsteps till he could hear them no | 
longer. } 


did not misunderstand; it was only “the | STEEL TRUCK, STYLE J. 
manner:o’ speakin’” of the country. Shipping Weight, 400 Ibs. 
“You must go,” she urged. ‘“Cora’ll | 
be here any minute now; but I’ll let you | SEND FOR OUR TRUCK FOLDER 
know, I’ll truly let you know what the | 
Lord tells me to do.” | © 
Three minutes later, on opposite sides | h St | Eq pI YN) C [; 
of the street Bill Minden and his daugh- | € ce ae ul en) sO. 
ter passed each other; but, unlike ships | LIMITED 
that pass in the night, they, did not | = 
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A Salesman Always 
on the Job 


T is the constant dropping that wears 

the stone away. It is the constant 
knocking at the door of attention and 
favor that in the end gives you ready 
aecess to the good-will of buyers of your 
merchandise. 
You can keep up a constant knocking —a 
bid for attention, a reminder of yourself, 
a spokesman of your message—this by 
using regularly 
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No man whose customers and should-be 
customers are farmers should be absent 
from their attention. Their will and pur- 
pose to buy may mature at any time. The 
salesman on the spot stands the best 
chance to get the order. 

All this you know, but—do you live up to 
the behest of your knowledge? 

Let us tell you more about The Farmer’s 
Magazine in a special letter. 
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A New Empire—Mitteleuropa 


The Plans of Germany for the Building 
of a Large Super-State. 





N the course of an article in The Nine- 

teenth Century, J. A. R. Marriott pre- 
sents an interesting review of a book recent- 
ly published in Germany from the pen of 
Dr. Friedrich Naumann, on “Mitteleuropa.’ 
Dr. Naumann is one of the leading econo- 
mical writers in Germany and his book dis- 
plays a broadness of viewpoint and a lack 
of animus which makes it noteworthy, al- 
though the plan that he outlines is frankly 
Pan-Germanic—the establishment of a new 
empire in Central Europe. Mr. Marriott's 
review is worth reproducing: 

To those who are still squeamish as to ac- 
cepting the recommendations of the Paris 
Conference, whether they be collectivists or 
individualists, Free Traders or Protectionists, 
Little Englanders or Imperialists, I would 
venture respectfully to recommend a care- 
ful perusal of Dr. Friedrich Naumann’s re- 
markable work on Mitteleuropa. The book is 
now available in an admirabie English trans- 
lation, and I do not hesitate to say that it 
deserves the close attention of everyone who 
desires to form an independent judgment as 
to the policy, economic and political, which in 
the immediate future this country ought to 
pursue. Dr. Naumann is no excitable Chau- 
vinist; no arrogant Pan-German. (Qn the 
contrary, he writes with the studied moder- 
ation, detachment, and candour of a scien- 
tific historian and economist. He makes 
no attempt to gloze over the faults and short- 
comings of his fellow-countrymen. He admits 
for example, that Austria-Hungary has been 
much more sympathetic and successful in 
handling the problem of “nationalities” than 
has Germany; that both in Alsace-Lorraine 
and in Schleswig-Holstein, “a great deal that 
was mean and of which we are ashamed has 
been done in the name of Germanism” (p. 
78); that in Poland, Prussian policy has only 
very partially succeeded. 

Prussia (he writes in a brilliant pas- 
sage) took compulsion in one hand and ma- 
terial prosperity in the other, and de- 
manded mental adhesion in exchange. She 
brought about much material good, but 
discovered no way to the heart of the Pol- 
ish people The German schools have 
made (the Poles) useful and industrially 
capable bi-linguists, but not German 
(pages 79-80). 

Again he analyzes with relentless accur- 
acy the causes of the comparative failure of 
German colonies. 

The modern Germans, he writes (page 
91), almost everywhere in the world are 
unfortunately bad Germanizers. In my 
opinion, (he adds with some naivete.) this 
is a result of our best qualities. We are 
thinkers, men of understanding, engineers, 
organizers, successful prosaic people, per- 
fect apparatus, invaluable voluntary parts 
of a machine; but just on this account 
strange to the children of nature and to 
average nations. The same ability 
which opens the markets of the world to 
us and makes our armies victorious, closes 
to us the hearts of those who are climb- 
ing up out of the mist. Hence, in distant 
parts of the earth, too, we make only pas- 
sably good colonists. 

He is frank, too, in his recognition of the 
causes which have made for the success of 
the British Empire, and fully admits the 
blunder which led Germans to anticipate its 
dissolution on the outbreak of war. 

‘The war has shown that loose threads, 
when they are properly put together, can 
hold fast. The (British) Empire geogra- 
phically so varied has remained a 
unity. There may be shocks in India or 
Egypt. But a flexible administrative 
skill reacts even on the entirely foreign 
races, the subjugated masses of the Asia- 
tic and African territories, and always 
successfully postpones agsin the moment 
of danger (page. 184). 


He deplores the absence of elasticity 
among Germans: of 

that flexible skill which we find in three 

different forms amongst Russians, Eng 

lish, and Americans. We are somewhat 
hard, masterful, taciturn, have but little 
patience for our slower fellow creatures, 
and demand that things shall be done pre- 
cisely as we wish. All this has its good 
side, but in order to be a leading, direct- 
ing, economic nation some sort of interna 
tional oil is needed, the art, the great art 
of managing men, sympathy with others, 
the power to enter into their nature and 
aims. Scientifically we can accomplish the 
thing irreproachably but practically 
we have not seldom been schoolmasters of 
the old style, or non-commissioned officers 
with pencil and moustachios . . . hence 
aften rude and insolent from want of self- 

confidence (page 196). 

Obversely, he makes the significant ac 
knowledgment that the English were “not 
illiberal in the exercise of their power dur- 
ing the years of peace,” and he pays a re- 
markable tribute to the solidarity of the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

One of the facts that have become evi- 
dent in the war is that Australia, South 
Africa, and Canada, are English in will 
and feeling after the war they will 
not demand separation from Great Britain, 
but an increasing co-operation in the man- 
agement of the Empire. Out of a col- 
onising country will develop a state of in- 
comparable self-sufficiency as rerards agri- 
culture and raw material, and with its own 
developing industries. 

If Dr. Naumann be, as Professor Ashley 
assures us, “probably the most widely read 
political writer in Germany,” the people of 
that country must by now be suffering crue] 
disillusionment. But the passages so far se- 
lected for quotation may be regarded as 
obiter dicta; it is time to examine the capi- 
tal thesis of the book. 

Like the late Sir John Seeley, Dr. Nau- 
mann holds that the day of the small state 
is over; that the world-contest of the future 
will lie between a very few great Empires, 
such as those of Britain, Russia, and the 
United States of America. Can Germany 
hope to hold its own in such a contest? It 
is imnossible. “Prussia is too small, and Ger- 
many is too small, and Austria too small, 
and Hungary too small. No single state of 
this kind can survive a world-war.” In or- 
der to survive it is absolutely necessary that 
a Mitteleuropa should be evolved. or rather 
created. For it would be an artificial pro- 
duct, not a natural growth. On this point 
Dr. Naumann is under no illusions. Nor 
does he imagine that the task of creating it 
would be easy. On the contrary there are 
many obstacles to overcome, even if the new 
super-state should include only Germany, 
Austria and Hungary; much more if Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, or any 
of the Balkan States were to be included 
Discussion as to the limits of the new Mit- 
teleuropa is, however, declined by Dr. Nau- 
mann. He states the problem only in its 
simplest terms, and even so finds it suffici- 
ently difficult of solution. For the forma- 
tion of Mitteleuropa will be opposed from 
many quarters and by almost all parties: on 
the one hand by the old Prussian or Klein- 
deutsch party, who in the days of the Frank- 
fort Parliament (1848-49) strongly resisted 
the inclusion of Austria in the proposed Ger- 
man Empire; on the other by the “Great 
Germans,” who would favor the inclusion of 
“German” Austria, but not the “foreign” 
provinces subject to the Hapsburg Emperor 
and not least by middle-class Liberal capi 
talists who would regard an economic union 
with States relatively backward as likely to 
impose a drag unon the commercial and fin- 
ancial progress of Germany. 

But if the formation of Mitteleuropa is 
likely to evoke opposition in Germany, still 
more certain is the hostility of Austria-Hun- 
gary. The Slavonic, Rouman, and Magyar 
subjects of the Austrian Emperor are unit- 
ed only in their dislike of the Teuton. and 
Naumann does not attempt to disguise the 











fact. Nevertheless he holds that Mitteleuropa | 
must, and will, come into existence, simply be- | 


cause without it none of the constituent ele- 
ments would have a chance of surviving in 
competition with the great world-Empires 
like Great Britain and Russia. 

Assuming, then, that Mitteleuropa is cer- 
tain, because inevitable, it is important to 
apprehend the form which it will assume 
Dr. Naumann has nothing in common with 
the Pan-German party. There is to be no 
political absorption; none of the constituent 
States are to suffer any diminution of their 
sovereign authority; Central Eurone is to be 
built up by means of treaties freely conclud- 
ed between States which are absolutely sov- 
ereign; it will have no concern with ecclesi- 
astical affairs; with education; with langu- 
age questions; with electoral qualifications, 
or the rights of Kings or Parliaments res- 
pectively. It is to be a suner-State, organized 
as a unit for war and for commercial and 
fiscal purposes, but in all else consisting of 
several, perhaps many, independent sover- 
eignties. On this point Dr. Naumann is ex- 
plicit: “To what,” he asks, “shall these neigh- 
boring States” (which he carefully refrains 
from enumerating) “join themselves?” “To 
a military union and an economic union,” he 
answers, “everything else is superfluous and 
hence harmful.” 

It is impossible within the limits of a sin 
gle article to examine in detail the argu- 
ments with which Dr. Naumann defends and 
elaborates the main thesis of his profoundly 
interesting and suggestive work. 3oth his 
argument and his conclusion afford indirect 
testimony to the high estimate which Dr. 
Naumann has clearly formed of the forces 
to which Central Europe will find itself op- 
posed. What neither he nor any other Ger- 
man can perceive, or at any rate admit, is 
that if the war narty could have been held 
in check for a few years longer, Germany 
would have obtained by the process of peace- 
ful penetration for more than she could ever 
have hoped to get by the most successful war 
As thines are, the case put forward by Nau- 
mann for an economic union of the Central 
Empires would aprear to be unanswerable 

It is. then, by Mitteleuropa that the En- 
tente Allies must expect, after the war, to 
be confronted. The new super-State. or the 
predominant partner in the new firm, is al- 
ready, by Nauminn’s admission, accumulat- 
ing munitions for the economic “push.” Every 
move in the strategical plan of campaign is 
being carefully considered and worked 
Nothing is to be left to chance. 


out 


Why Farmers Reap 
No Profits 


The Charming Influence of Organized, 
Speculative Grain-Buying Interests. 


ses years men in every other business or 
profession have been lecturing the farm- 
er’s head off on how to farm. The Forum 
believes that the man who knows most :.bout 
farming is the farmer, and has had J. E. 


Kelly, chairman of the Farmers’ Legislative 


Committee for the Western States, state his | 


ease and tell why the farming game does not 
always pay. Mr. Kelly says: 

In the vernacular of the agricultural re- 
gions, this has been a late, cold spring. A 
trip of two hundred miles through the eastern 
part of the State of South Dakota, a fine agri- 
eultural country, on April 15th, revealed the 
fact that farmers were just entering the iiclds 
for the commencement of the sowing of the 
erop that shall be gathered during the sum- 
mer of 1916. Yet everybody appeared to be 
hopeful, bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors 
and farmers, for “Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.” 

Close attention is now being paid to the ecan- 
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ing the Newcomt vil give 
you entire satisfaction 
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of spring wheat that is to be sowed. Last 
year’s corn crop was practically a failu 
throughout the agricultural northwest, nor 
of the southern boundary of Wisconsin. Co! 
sequently, a bumper corn crop is needed for 
the present season, as old-timers say that t 
failures of the same crop rarely follow in suc- 
cession. 

All of this indicates with unerring accurac 
how closely bound up with the success of agri- 


culture is the of eve other 


success 


of this country. From and after June Ist 
observations become more frequent and ap 
prehension more insistent, lest the efforts o 
the farmers come to naught through cro 


failure or partial failure by reason of drout 
hail, hot winds, black rust 
any of the misfort 
fall any considerable 


the result 


or chintz 
+1 


agricultural communi 


will be a shrinkage of busine 


unes enumerated should be 


Dusiness 


transactions; the retail merchant will order 
less from the wholesale merchant, the whol 
sale merchant less from the jobber 


from the manufacturer, while t 


jobber le SS 
manufacturer 
f tin 


to reduce forces or run on half 


wi 





necessary 
Yet there is 


influences reach every 


a power of existence whose « 














1 


} 
ll consider whether it be 


Vi 


r, and the 


agricultural community 


in the United States with the certainty that 
day follows night—a power that spre: t 
blighting curse over fields and fireside, that 
leaves the merchant’s bills unpaid and the 
mortgage unsatisfied, and is rapidly forcing 
the American farmers into the condition of 
tenants at will. Such is the influence wielded 
by the organized, speculative grain-buying i1 
terests of this count 

The following tables were prepared from th 
most reliable market reports, giving the 
prices of grain in this country and in Liver- 
pool from the opening of the markets last 
August, 1915, down to April 15th, 1916. These 
figures show conclusively that the grain in 
terests have the power, through combination 
collusion and cunning practices, to make the 
price to the farmers what they see fit, and that 


during the first four months after the 


of the markets, during which time the 


bulk of the crop, wheat, 
r 


keted, the farmers were 


given 


enough to cover the cost of production, 


the grain gamblers revelled in a riot of rict 


opening 
he great 
oats and barley, was 
scarcely 


while 


~ 


taking as a clear toll from 41 per cent. to 
per cent. on oats of the prices the farmers 


indling 


received over all costs of h 


THE PRICE OF OATS FROM AUGUST TO DECEMBER 
Spe 
} ‘ I H 

Aug. 14 30¢e. 10e 73 16« l7¢ 
Sept 4 25¢ 35 T4e 16e 3c 
Oct. 30 26 s6e. 74e. 17e 21 
Nov 6 25c S5e. 74e 1&e 20¢ 
Nov. 20 2h« HY ide 5c 14 
Dee. 11 30 40« sy 27e. R« 
Dec. 18 sle 11¢ 75e¢ 28 6e 

In finding the farm price, as given in the 
above table. 10c. was deducted from the Chi 
cago price. Of course, in some instances 
farmers will get a little more than th as 
they happen to live close to the terminals 
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hers mor remote will receive less Che 
gvures giv will be a fair average. 

HEAT PRICES AND THE PORTION THE GA) ERS 

TOOK. 
Fan oO ’ Liv HW 

Aug 14 >U 
Sent 10 e 
Sept 0 6e 
Oct. 30 e 
Nov 27 le 
Dec 1s ( 
Jan R 1 oe 
Jar 15 1 le 
Feb 11 l x 
Mar { H« 
Mar. 18 ( 
Mar. 25 () 
Apr. 15 1 0 

In the cor of 
the ime KIT Ww 
‘ ry inst e, as given in the I o] 
C1 Z nd Duluth quotations The t e on 

he ( that from August l4th t ov 
ember 2 1915, the speculative nterests 
ook from the farmers an average of 34c¢ per 
bushel over every known cost of handling, 
iccording to prices during the same time pre 
\ ng at Liverpool, the world’s « ring 
house for foodstuff 

It w ilso be observed that by January 
Sth the toll, on the basis of Liverpool prices 
shrunk to 2c. per bushel, and by the middle 
of March had entirely disappeared, and so 
continued down to the 15th of Apr is 
while the bulk of wheat and oats being 
marketed, the speculative interests forced 
prices down through manipulation so that they 
rea ed a profit on oats of 78 per cent nda 
profit on wheat of 41 per cent. over s 
of nanding according to Liverpoo ] ta 
tions 

The mouthniece of the grain spec ors 
tried to just these wholesale robber it 
the me they were being enacted, but it 
not plain that if grain be handled and export 
ed during the months of December, January 

March and comn or 





April on a 





( 2c. or 3c. per bushel, or even less at times, 
that the taking of 34c. per bushel on an aver 
ge during the months of August, September 
October and November, when the 1 of 
grain came to market, was nothing more or 
less than the artistic accomplishments of a 
hold-up artist? In other werds, the grai 
gamblers skinned the farmers during those 
earlier months by forcing prices down; they 
later skinned the consuming public by fore 
ng prices up 
CORN PRICES FROM SEPTEMBER TO MARCH 
Chi Liver i 1- Spe 
‘ ‘ | ‘ t ti 
Sept. 11 60c. Tée. $1.17 32 9¢ 
Oct v 19 65e. 1.16 ay Le 
No 20 124 rc 1.27 ie ik 
Dee 1 5le 67« 1.27 Sc ar 
Jan. 15 y2¢ 68e 1.43 17< sK 
Feb. 19 9c. 65c. 1.46 6l1e Oc 
Mar. 11 19¢ 65e. 1.46 6le Oe 
Mar. 18 50e 66c. 1.38 6le lle 
Corn does not come to market as early as 
wheat and oats Accordingly we see that hile 
the heavy tolls on the latter were during 
August September, October and Nover ber, 
the h y tolls on corn did not comme! till 


to 
son 
ners 
over 


‘ovember 20th, and from this time d 
19th, the heavy marketing 
5 per cent. of the price the 
received at t 
all 

market 


2 las 
sariey cannot 


February 


for corn, 55 tar! 


station Was taker 


to I 


he local 


handling costs, according pool 


be figured with the accuracy 





of wheat, oats and corn, for the reason ¢} 


barley is not quoted on foreign 
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borage reeny vp What Is Auto-Intoxication--- 
And How to Prevent It 


By C. G. Percival, M.D. 


ter than other crops, and that the loss on 
barley on account of price manipulation and 
loctoring of grades was not less than 20c 


per bushel, and at times as much as 25e 
Db ishel. 
Estimating that farmers marketed within 
depressed prices four hundred 
million bushels of wheat, five hundred million 
bushels each of corn and oats and 160 m 
bushels of 


the time of 


ion 
barley, and deducting 
, as indicated on the tables, 4c. for wheat 


ind corn and 8c. for oats and barley, as le 


from the 
tol = 
' 


ite profits, which is more than they ever 
dmit taking, and the loss to the al 


m 
agricultur 
nterests of the country reaches the enormous 
um of three hundred and fifty milliens of dol 
rs, through price manipulation alone, with- 
yut counting the hundred and one lesser tr 


of the trade 


cks 
the grain gamblers use to relieve 


farmers of their hard-earned cash 


Is it any wonder that the Armours, the Pat 
tens, the Leiters and their associates are ap 
proaching the billionaire mark, while the 


thinking people of our country 


nore concerned as y I 


are becoming 


icceeds year because 


the rapid increase of tenant farmers? 
Yet, to control this mighty octopus that 
reaches out in all directions is a herculean 
indertaking. It controls all trade journ is 
ble to silence nearly all of the agricultural 
pers nd its influence is ever poter \ ha 
majority of the metropolitan press 
From each of the'great terminal markets a 
trained army of solicitors circulates 
through tributary territory disseminating 


is deemed advantageous to the 


peculative interests, pleading the cause of 
heir masters to farmers, merchants and local 
elevator men with fluency, determination and 
effect Its far-reaching power determines the 
policy of great cities, wields a potential in 


fluence action of 


states and react 


Washington. Fa 
to crush this monster 


upon the 
even the capitol at rmers 
should organize combine 


that preys alike on producer and consumer 


Should Students 
Study? 


Why Many 
“Colle ge 


Students Prominent iw 
Life’ Turn Out to be Half 


Men in the World. 
HE 


fere with your 


motto “Do not let your studies inte 


college education” has 


1 prominent place on the walls of many a 
student’s room. It is his semi-humorous way 
of expressing his semi-conviction that studies 
do not count, that the thing to go in for is 


Life.” 


Preside nt of 


William 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
thly Maagazis e, holds 


question 


“College Trufant Foster, 
writing in Harper’s Mo 
to the 


rhe 


light the other side of the 


author's well-grounded, practical views 
ind the timeliness of the subject make the 
article of far 


-reaching interest. He says ir 


part: 

this is 
The boy 
one form or another, again 


In academic circles, not 


who 


merely an 


academic question. goes to 
college faces it, in 
and again. Indeed, before he dons his fresh- 
father has told him to 


all-round education, and may even have given 


man togs, his get an 


him to understand that deficiencies in scholar- 


Perhaps the best definition I have ever 
noted of Auto-Intoxication is “Self-In- 
toxication, or poisoning by compounds 
produced internally by oneself.” 

This definition is 


because it 


clearly intelligible 
puts Auto-Intoxication exactly 
where it belongs; takes it away from the 
and easily misunderstood, and 
brings it into the light as an enervating 
virulent, poisonous ailment. 

It is probably the 


obscure 


most insidious of all 





complaints, because its first indications 
are that we feel a little below par, slug- 
gish, dispirited, etc., and we are apt to de- 
lude ourselves that it may be the weather, 
a little overwork or the need for a rest. 

But once let it get a good hold through 
non-attention to the real cause and a ner- 
vous conditior apt to develop, which it 
Ww take months to correct. Not alone 
that, but Auto-Intoxication so weaken 
the foundation of the entire system to 
resist disease that if any is prevalent at 
the time or if any organ of the body is 
below par a more or less serious derange- 
ment is sure to follow 

The ailments which have been com- 
monly, almost habitually, traced to Auto- 


Intoxication are: Languor, Headache, In- 
somnia, Biliousness, Melancholia, Nervous 
Prostration, Digestive Troubles, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Kidney Disturbance, Liver Troubles. 

There are several conditions which may 
produce Auto-Intoxication, but by far the 





most common and prevalent one is the 
accumulation of waste in the colon, caused 
by insufficient exercise, improper food or 
more food than nature can take care of 


under our present mode of living. 

I wonder if you realize how prevalent 
this most common cause of Auto-Intoxi- 
ion really is—the clearest proof of it 
one would be entirely safe in stat- 
ing that there are more drugs consumed 
in an effort to correct this complaint than 
for all other human ills combined—it is 
indeed universal, and if it were once con- 
quered, in the words of the famous medi- 
cal scientist, Professor Eli Metchnikoff, 
“the length of our lives would be nearly 
doubled.” 

He has specifically stated that if our 
colons were removed in early infancy we 


would in all probability live to the age of 
150 years. 
That is because the waste which ac- 


cumulates in the colon is extremely pois- 
onous, and the blood, as it flows through 
the walls of the colon, absorbs these 
poisons until it is permeated with them. 
Have you ever, when bilious, experienced 
sensation apparent even above 
the dormant sensation which biliousness 
creates? I have, and that is Auto-Intoxi- 
cation way above the danger point. 

Now, if laxative drugs were thorough 
in removing this waste, there could be no 
arraignment against them— 

But they are at only partially 
ive and temporary in their results, 
and if persisted in soon cease to be effec- 


a tinoling 


best 


effect 


tive at all. Their effect is, at best, the 
forcing of the system to throw off a 
noxious element, and they, therefore, 
“jolt” nature instead of assisting her. 

There is, however, a method of elimin- 
ating this waste, which has been per 
fected recently after many years of prac 
tice and study, which might be aptly 
termed a nature remedy. This is the 
cleansing of the colon its entire length, 
at reasonable periods, by means of an in- 
ternal bath, in which simple warm wate1 
and a harmless antiseptic are used. 

This system already has over half a 
million enthusiastic users and advocates, 
who have found it the one effective and 
harmless preventive of Auto-Intoxication, 
and a resulting means of consistently 
keeping them clear in brain, bright in 
spirits, enthusiastic in their work and 
most capable in its performance. 

The one great merit about this method, 
aside from the fact that is so effectual, is 
that no one can quarrel with it, because it 
is so simple and natural. It is, as it is 
called, nothing but a bath, scientificalls 
applied. All physicians have for years 
commonly recommended old-fashioned In- 
ternal Baths, and the only distinction be- 
tween them is that the newer method is 
infinitely more thorough, wherefore it 
would seem that one could hardly fail to 
recommend it wihout stultifying himself 
could he? 

As a matter of fact, 1 know that many 
of the most enlightened and successful 
specialists are constantly prescribing it to 
their patients. 

The physician who has been responsible 
fcr this perfected method of Internal 
Jathing was himself an invalid twenty- 
five years ago. Medicine had failed and 
he tried the old-fashioned Internal Bath. 
It benefited him, but was only partially 
effective. Encouraged by this progress, 
however, he improved the manner of ad- 
ministering it, and as this improved so 
cid his health. 

Hence, for twenty-five years he has 
made this his life’s study and practice 
until to-day this long experience is re- 
presented in the “J. B. L. Cascade.” Dur- 
ing all these years of specializing, as may 
be readily appreciated, most interesting 
and valuable knowledge was gleaned, and 
this practical knowledge is all summed up 
in a most interesting way, and will be 
sent to you on request, without cost or 
other obligations, if you will simply ad- 
dress Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., Room 246, 
163 College Street, Toronto, and mention 
having read this article in MACLEAN’s 
MAGAZINE, 

The inclination of this age is to keep as 
far away from medicine as possible, and 
still keep healthy and capable. Physicians 
agree that 95 per cent. of human ailment 
is caused by Auto-Intoxication. 

These two facts should be sufficient to 
incline everyone to at least write for this 
little book and has to say 
on the subject. 
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ship, which do not end his college career, will 
be overlooked if he makes the football team. 
He observes the boys who return from col- 
lege; he finds that their language and their 
clothes bear marks of a higher education. He 
hears accounts of initiations and celebrations. 
His chum’s big brother takes him aside and 
tells him confidentially just how he must con- 
duct himself in order to be rushed for the 
right fraternity. Everybody tells him he 
must be a “good fellow”; few discourse upon 
the joys of the curriculum. Whether students 
should study may remain with him an open 
auestion, but he begins to doubt whether 
students do study. 

With his mind set on going to college, he 
reads all that comes to hand on the subject. 
The newspapers give him vivid details of 
the games, big and little, with full-page 
pictures of the heroes. They report nigkt- 
shirt parades, student riots, dances, beer- 
nights—anything but studies. Now and then 
they do give professor, if he 
has been indiscreet, or has appeared to say 
something which everybody in 
college knows he did not say, or if he is sued 
for divorce. They even spare him an inch or 
two if he is awarded a Nobel prize. 

The lad reads stories of college life. How 
they glow with escapades! His mind becomes 
a moving-picture of thriling escapes, of goats 
enthroned on professorial chairs, of freshies 
ducked in chilling waters, of battalions of 
rooters yelling with the precision of a cash- 
register. Now and then there is mention of 
lectures and examinations, for it appears that 
the sophisticated youth knows many devices 
for “getting-by” these impediments to the un- 
alloyed enjoyment of college life. Surely the 
high-school teacher who spoke with such en- 
thusiasm about the lectures of “Old Socrates” 
must be hopelessly behind the times. Surely 
nobody goes to college nowadays for lectures. 


space to a 


scandalous, 


After entering college the boy continues 
his studies in the philosophy of education 
under the tutelage of a sophomore. His tutor 
informs him that the object of education is 
the all-round man. The faculty and the 
curriculum, he explains, are obstacles, but the 
upper classes rescue the poor freshman from 
pentagonal and other primitive shapes and 
round him out with smokers, hazing, initia- 
tions, jamborees, and visits to the big city, 
where he makes the acquaintance of drinks 
and ladies far more brilliant-hued than those 
of his somber native town. He is told that 


he is ‘seeing life,’ 


and that college will make 
an all-round man of him yet, if the faculty 
do not interfere with his education. 

If this sophomoric philusophy leaves any 
doubts to puzzle the freshman, they may be 
cleared away by the alumni who return to 
warm up the fraternity-house with stories of 
the good old days. And. of course, the lad 
joins a fraternity before giving his course of 
study a thought. For what is college to a 
non-fraternity man Merely an institution of 
learning. To the man with the Greek-lettered 
pin the fraternity is the sine qua non of 
higher education, the radiant whole of which 
the college is a convenient part, providing for 
the fraternity a local habitation. 


) 


And so the undergraduate stretches his 
legs before the hearth and hears the wisdom 
of the “Old Grad.” In his day, it seems, 
things were different. The students were not 
such mollycoddles, the beer flowed more free- 
ly, and the faculty did not try to run things. 
No, sir, in the good old days the faculty did 
not spoil college life. What a glorious cele- 
bration after that 56 to 0 game, when every 
window in old West Hall was broken and the 
stoves were thrown down-stairs! 

“I tell you, boys,” cries the Old Grad, 
warming his feet by the fire and his imagin- 
ation by the wonder of the freshmen, “it is 


not what you learn in your classes that 
counts. It is the college life. Books, lec- 
tures, recitations—you will forget all that. 
Nobody cares after you graduate whether you 
know any Latin or algebra, unless you are a 
teacher, and no man can afford to be a teacher 
nowadays. But you will remember the col- 
lege life as long as you live.” 

Some of the alumni would have a different 
story to tell, no doubt, but they do not get 
back often for fraternity initiations. Per- 
haps they are too busy. And, again, they 
may have been nothing but “grinds” during 
their college days. 

Whatever we may think of the “Old 
Grad’s” remarks, the idea does prevail in 
many a college that the most important en- 
terprises are found in the side-shows, con- 
ducted by the students themselves, while the 
factulty present more or less buncombe per- 
formances in the main tent. Woodrow Wilson 
said something to this effect before he yzave 
up trying to make boys take their studies 
seriously in favor of the comparatively easy 
job he now holds. Professor Churchman, of 
Clark College, declares that success in ath- 
letics and the social life of the college “seems 
to be the honest ambition of an appalling 
proportion of fathers and mothers who are 
sending their sons to fashionable colleges, in 
the same spirit that accompanies their daugh- 
ters to fashionable finishing schools.” One 
father whose son triumphed on the gridiron 
ind failed in his studies said to the Dean of 
Harvard College, “My son’s life has been just 
what I wanted it to be.” 

Many students look upon scholarship as a 
menial servant in the household of coliege 
life, tolerated for a time in order that the 
abode may be free to welcome its convivial 
ruests. They regard the social light of the 
fraternity and the hero of the gridiron as the 
most promising candidates for success in life 
The valedictorian appears to them too con- 
fined in his interests to meet successfully any- 
thing beyond the artificial tasks of the class- 
room. He—-poor fellow—is supposed to be 
Wherefore the 
G rad ‘ 
in scholarship 
Wherefore the epithet “grind,” with its super- 
lative “greasy which sums up the 
contempt of the “good fellow” for the man 
who makes chief collegiate 


interest. 


doomed to failure in real life. 


Gentleman's 
mediocrity 


respectability of “The 
the sign of 


” 
grind, 


’ 


hard study his 


In many 
speeds up and passes his fellows is treated as 


a “scab.” 


a student group the boy who thus 


And in many a faculty group the 
idea seems to be: 


Tis better to have come and loafed 
Than never to have come at all. 


Such ideas find fertile ground in the high- 
schools, and the seed spreads even to the vir- 
gin soil of the kindergarten. The new tree 
of life—the painless education, by the do- 
what-you-please, when-you-please, how-you- 
rlease method—is said to have been imported 
from Italy. But its foliage is much like our 
native stock of the American college variety 

Even upon the correspondence schools are 
grafted some branches of the tree of college 
life. It is said that a father in Hood River, 
Oregon, found his son standing on his head 
in the crotch of an apple-tree, waving his 
legs in the air and giving a college yell. 

“Come down, boy,” he cried. 
crazy ?” 

“No, father; leave 
have just 


“Are you 


me alone,” said he. “I 
started my correspondence-school 
course , and the sophomores have written me 
to go and haze myself.” 

On the other hand, President Hyde voiced 
the common idea of college teachers when he 
said, in an address to freshmen: “Put your 


studies first; and that for three reasons: 


<i 


—_ 


a 


first, you will have a better time in college 
Hard work is a necessary background for thx 
enjoyment of everything else. Second, after 
the first three months you will stand better 
with your fellows. At first there will ap- 
pear to be cheaper roads to distinction, but 
their cheapness is soon found out. Scholar- 
ship alone will not give you the highest stard- 
ing with your fellows; but you will not get 
their highest respect without showing that 
you can do well something that is intellectu- 
ally difficult. Third, your future career de- 
pends upon it.” 

But does your future career really depend 
upon it? That question may well be answered 
by college faculties with something more than 
their opinions. On this subject teachers are 
regarded as prejudiced authorities. They are 
supposed to believe in the importance of their 
ewn jobs. They may exhort students to study 
en the ground that success in undergraduate 
studentship leads to the kind of achievement 
that men desire in the life beyond commence- 
ment. But boys think they know better. Il 
know that this is so, for I have recently 
visited a hundred or more colleges, from the 
University of Maine in the northwest to the 
University of Redlands in the southwest. 

I am speaking, always, of the central ten- 
dencies of groups—of the mode, as sociologists 
would say, and not of the few extreme cases 

the surface of distribution. Nearly every 
college has its distinctive feature, which balks 
classification. I venture one generalization: 
students of the younger Western colleges are 
more worthy of the name than those of the 
older Eastern colleges. They come through 
greater sacrifices and with more serious pur- 
poses. This is what history tells us to ex- 
pect of the frontier. It is, moreover, the 
usual! report of those who nave taught in the 
East and in the West. Eagerness for know 
ledge is one manifestation of the enthusiasm 
of youth in a younger country. In many of 
the older seats of learning, responsiveness to 
the efforts of instructors 1s in bad form. To 
do more than the assigned lesson, or to tarry 

tter the lecture for more help, is to risk one’s 

reputation “Harvard indifference” is not 
Harvard indifference; it is the attitude to- 
ward studies of young men anywhere who go 
to college as a matter of course, with no 
dominant purpose beyond the desire to en- 
voy college life. They find that there is little 
in it; even their interest in intercollegiate 
athletics has to be coaxed by rallies and 
erganized into cheers. They find out that a 
man who has nothing to do but amuse him- 
self has a hard job. Spontaneous delight 
over anything is not to be expected. To in- 
crease in years and in resources and yet re- 
tain the splendid enthusiasms of poverty and 
youth appears to be as difficult for institutions 
is for men and women. 

Is high scholarship worth the effort? In 
ether words, have colleges devised courses of 
study which bear any relation to the probable 
careers of their students? Is there any evi- 
dence that a man who attains high marks is 
mere likely to achieve success after gradua- 
tion than a man who is content with passing 
marks? 

If there is any such connection between 
uceess in studies and success in life, it 
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should be possible to measure it by approv: 
statistical methods, and thus arrive at cor 
clusions of more value as guidance to 
undergradute than the opinion of any n 
Both the sport are 
danger of arguing from exceptional instance 
each is likely to find striking cases in pro 
each is incline 


professor and the 


of his preconceived notions; 
to scorn the opinion of the other 

But conclusions drawn from large numb 
of cases, not subject to invalidating proces 
of selection, and employing terms that ar 
adequately defined for the purpose at har 
must command the respect of all men. If sucl 
conclusions do not support the contentio: 
that it pays to study, there is something rad 
cally wrong with the professor’s part of co 
different kinds of 
distinction and ne 


lege affairs: achievement 
j 


should receive academic 





tests should be devised. If, on the other hand 
present standards for racing students pre 
dict their future success with any de gree o! 
accuracy e Tac should be discovered and 
ised ¢ rywhere to combat the prevaicnt 
undergraduate opinion. Whatever the out 
come of such studies, we should have then 
ree ibers, in many places, protected by 
every safeguard of scientific method We 
may we sk, first, whether promise in 
idi¢ ‘ ri period bec < performance 
the studies of a later period. In over eight 
per cent of cases on record it doe ) 
cour boy may loaf in |} school and t 
< Y ( beir the exceptior mong 
ndre But he would hardly be taki 
yrtir nee t would be 1 er f 
ne 
B hat icce I Cor l ! 
oO a 2 Wi :a criterion of 
i { ern vy at le t tl th 
lit effort, unwarped by comm 
mo » include the men and women wl 
chieved most worthy leadership in a 
reputable walks of life Whatever flaws 


acknowledged to be the 
names for such uses as we are 
now making of it and such changes in the 
any group of competent judges might 
make would not materially affect the general 


ive drawn 








conclusions we | 

It is well known that the universities of 
E a ind th English people generally 
have much more respect for scholarship than 
is common in the United State One reason 





is doubtle the eminence for centuries in the 


Old World of 


the 381 Oxford University men cal 


leading university scholars Ot 
led to the 


bar before 1865, 46 per cent. of those who 
received first-class honors at Oxford subse 


practice 
held 


Of the men who were content with pass d 


attained distinction in the 
offices they 


quently 


of law, as indicated by the 


grees, only 16 per cent. attained distinction 

The list follows: 

Of the 92 who received first-class honors, 
16 per cent. attained distinction 

Of the 85 who received second-class honors 

attained distinction. 


Of the 67 who received third-class ,hhonors 


33 per cent 
22 per cent 

Of the 61 who received fourth-class honors 
20 per cent. attained distinction 

Of the 271 who received pass-degree honor 
16 per cent. attained distinction 

5 who received no degre Ss, 


attained distinction 


attained distinction. 


15 per cent 
No student who fell below the second grou 
of scholars at Oxford attained a political dis 
tinction of the highest class. 
A similar correlation is found between th: 
undergraduates at Ox 
distinction 


degree of 
ford and 


clergymen. 


success of 
their subsequent 
Of the first-class men, 

68 per cent. attained distinction. 
Of the second-class men, 


of steel 


outcome of 


37 per cent. attained distinction. 


the third-class men, 


32 per cent. attained distinction 
Of the tourth-class men, 

29 per cent. attained distinction 
Of the pass-degree men, 

21 per cent. attained distinction 
’f the no-degree men, 

% per cent. attained distinction 


Success in the Oxford final schools is thus 
definite promise of success 
and in the church. In very truth, 
ither of the man. 


all these 


. } 
een to give fairly 
t the bar 
the boy 1s f 


4 knowledge of facts will hardly 


make thinking as popular as a motion-picture 
show, but it ought to silence some of those 
sho seek to excuse their mental sloth on the 
ground that it doesn’t matter 


Now let the 
eriences of the 


student profit by the ex- 
thousands who gone 
before and greet his next task with the words 
of Hotspur battle of Shrewsbury: 
Oh gentlemen, the time of life 
lo spend that shortness basely were 
if life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
t the an hour 


have 


before the 
is short; 
too long, 
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Continued from page 19 

mits for the construction of these ships, 
one condition being that during the war 
they should not engage in anv enemy 
and another that no demand should 
be made on Great Britain for materials, 
machinery or labor to build them. 


5 
trade, 


HERE 


velopments to 


are also some shipbuilding de- 
note on the Atlantic 
ind Pacific coasts. At New Glasgow, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. are now 
building one steel freighter, designed for 
their own use and they have recently an- 
nounced that they will also build a second 
vessel. Colonel Cantley, president of the 
company, has expressed himself very 
strongly on the question of building up a 
Canadian marine. He believes that now 
is the time for Canada to take action and 
by starting a steel shipbuilding industry 
at New Glasgow, he is putting his beliefs 
nto practice. 

At the Wallace Shipyards at Vancou- 
er a steel steamer is now under con- 
struction for a Japanese shipping con- 
cern. She will be a single deck, single 
feet long, 48 feet 
beam and 22 feet depth of hold, with 4,500 
weight carrying capacity. hh 
to this ship the yard has suffi- 
ent orders in hand to keep the plant 
sy for the next two years. Other plants 


screw cargo boat, 315 


tons dead 
i\ddition 


it Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Prince Rupert are also reported as hav- 


ng orders for-several Norwegian 
the construction of 
tart immediately. 
This, then, summarizes the present 
shipbuilding activities in Canada—an en- 
rely unexpected revival of the old wood- 
shipbuilding industry and a concentra- 
tion of effort on the part of the builders 
ships on the construction of 
tandard freighters for Norwegian ship- 
wners. It is a peculiar situation, the 
which will be watched with 


which they will 


iiterest. 
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Continued from page 75. 


ous woman who had never been on a horse 
before was “cinching” her own saddle and 
looking back and up. 

The saddle tightened, she sat down and 
emptied her riding-boots of a few pieces of 
rock. Her silk stockings were in tatters. 

“T feel as though my knees will never meet 
again,” she said, reflectively. “But I’m so 
swollen with pride and joy that I could 
shriek.” 2 

That’s what it is, partly. A sense of 
achievement, of conquering the unconquer- 
able. Of pitting human wits against giants 
and winning. Every mile is an achievement. 
And, after all, it is miraculously easy. The 
trails are good; the horses are steady and 
sure-footed. It is a triuniph of endurance, 
rather than of courage. 

If you have got this far you are one of us, 
and you will go on. The lure of the high 
places is in your blood. The call of the moun- 
tains is a real call. The veneer, after all, is 
so thin. Throw off the imnediments of civili- 
ration and go out to the West. Ride slowly 
so as not to startle the wild things. Throw 
our your chest and breathe, look across green 
valleys to wild peaks where mountain sheep 
stand impassive on the edge of space. Let 
the summer rains fall on your upturned face 
and wash away the memory of all that is 
false and petty and cruel. Then the moun- 
tains will get you. 

Above the timber line we rode along bare 
granite slopes. Erosion had been busy here. 
The mightly winds that sweep the crests of 
the Rockies had bared the mountain breasts. 
Beside the trails were piled high cairns of 
stones, so that during the winter snows the 
rangers my find their way about. This is 
North-Western Montana, and the Canadian 
border is only a few miles away. Over these 
peaks sweens the full force of the great bliz- 
zards of the north-west. 

The rangers keep going all the winter. 
There is much to be done. In the summer it 
is forest fires and outlaws. In the winter 
there are no forest fires, but there are 
poachers after mountain sheep and goats, 
opium smugglers, and “bad men” from over 
the border. 

All summer these intrepid men go about on 
their sturdy horses, armed with revolvers. In 
the fall—snow begins early in September, 
sometimes even in August-—they take to snow- 
shoes. With a carbine strung to his shoulders, 
matches in a waterproof case, snowshoes, and 
a package of food in his pocket, the Glacier 
Park ranger covers unnumbered miles, pa- 
trolling the wildest and most storm-ridden 
country in America. He travels alone. The 
imprint of a strange snowshoe on the trail 
rouses his suspicion. Single-handed he fol- 
lows the marks. A blizzard comes along. He 
makes a wickie-up of branches, lights a small 
fire, and plays solitaire until tne weather 
clears, for, like himself, the prey he is stalk- 
ing cannot advance. Then one day the snow 
ceases. The sun comes out. Over the frozen 
crust his snowshoes slide down great slopes 
with express speed. Generally he takes his 
man in, but sometimes the outlaw gets the 
drop on the ranger first, and gets away. 

The winter before last one of these rangers 
froze to death. He was caught in a blizzard, 
and he knew what was coming. When at last 
he sat down beside the trail to wait for death, 
he placed his snowshoes, point upward, in 
front of him. The snow came down and cov- 
ered him, and they found him the next day 


by the points of his snowshoes sticking up 
beside him. 

In the summer the snow melts on the mea- 
dows and in the groves, but the peaks are still 
covered, and here and there the trail leads 
through a snow-field. The horses venture out 
on in gingerly. The hot sun that blisters 
one’s face seems to make no impression on 
these glacier-like patches, snow on top and 
ice beneath. Flowers grow at their very 
borders, and striped squirrels and whistling 
marmots, much like Eastern wood-chucks, run 
about, quite fearless, or sit up and watch the 
passing of the line of horses and riders, so 
close that they can almost be touched. 

We passed through great spaces and cool, 
shadowy depths in which lay blue lakes. Above 
us were mountain sides threaded with white, 
where from some hidden lake or glacier, far 
above, the overflow falls a thousand feet or 
more. Over all was the great silence of the 
tockies. Nerves that had been strained for 
years slowly relaxed. There was not much 
talking. The horses moved along slowly 
Someone, shading his eyes with his hand, 
proclaimed that there was a mountain sheep 
or goat on a crag overhead. The word passed 
back along the line. Then some wretched 
electrical engineer or college youth or scepti- 
cal lawyer produced a pair of field-glasses, 
and announced it to be a patch of snow. 


Here and there we saw “tourist goats’ 
rocks so shaded and situated as to defy the 
strongest glass. The guides pointed them 
out, and listened with silent enjoyment to the 
resulting acclamation. We adopted a safe 
rule after that discovery. Nothing was a 
goat that did not move. Long hours we spent 
while our horses wandered on with loose 
reins, our heads lifted to that line, just above 
the timber, which is Goat-land. 

The first night out of doors I did not sleep 
I had not counted on the frosty nights, and 
Iwas cold. The next day I secured some wool- 
len pyjamas from a more provident mem- 
ber of the party. Clad in these, and covered 
with all the extra items of my wardrobe, I 
was more comfortable. It takes woollen cloth- 
ing and bed socks to keep out the chill of 
those mountain nights. 

One rises early on these expeditions. No 
matter how late the story-tellers have held 
the crowd the night before around the camp 
fire, somewhere about five o’clock our leader 
came calling among the silent tepees. 

“Time to get up!” he called. “Five o’clock 
and a fine morning. Up with you!” 

And everybody got up. There were basins 
about, and *each one clutched his cake of 
soap and his towel, and filled his basin from 
whatever lake or stream was at hind. There 
is plenty of water in Glacier Park. and the 
camps are generally beside a lake. The water 
is cold. It ought to be, being glacier water, 
cold and blue. The air is none too warm. A 


few brave spirits seek isolation and a plunge- 


bath, but the majority are cowards. 

Now and then a luxurious soul worries the 
cook for hot water. They tell of a fastidious 
lady who carried a small tin pail of water to 
the cook-tent, and addressed the cook nerv- 
ously as he beat the morning flapjacks with 
a savage hand. 

“Do you think,” she inquired, nervously, 
“if—if I put this water on your stove it will 
heat?” 

He turned and eyed her. 

“You see, it’s like this, lady,” he said. “My 
father was a poor man, and couldn’t give me 


no education. Blest if I know. What do you 
think?” 

Before one is fairly dressed, with extra gar 
ments thrust into the canvas war-sack, 01 
duffle-bag, which is each person’s allowance 
for luggage, the tents are being taken down 
and folded. The cook comes to the end of 
the big tent. 

“Come and get it!” he yells, through hol 
lowed hands. 


s repeated down the 


“Come and get it!” 
line of tepees. 

That is the food-call of the camp. Believe 
me, it has the butler’s “Dinner is served, 
madam,” beaten anyhow. 

There is no second call. You go or you 
don’t go. The long tables under the open end 
of the cook-tent are laden—bacon, ham, fried 
eggs, flapjacks, round tins of butter, ename! 
cups of hot coffee, condensed milk, and some 
times fried fish. For the cook can catch trout 
where the most elaborate outfitted Easter 
angler fails. 

The horses come in with a thudding of 
hoofs, and are rounded up by the men into th 
rone corral. All night they htve been grazing 
quietly in mountain valleys, watched by nicht 
herders. There is not much grass for th 
By the end of the three-hundred mile trip they 
are a little thin, although otherwise in good 
condition. It is the hope of the superintend 
ent of the Park and others interested that the 
Government will soon realize the necessity 
for planting some of the fertile valleys and 
meadows wit grass. There are certain 
grasses that will naturalize themselves there, 
and beyond the first planting they would need 
nothing further. And, since much of the 
beauty of this region will always be inacces 
sible by motor, it can never be properly onen 
ed up until horses can get sufficient grazing 

Sometimes at nicht our horses ranged far 
for food—-eicht miles. and even more. Again 
and again I have watched my own horse nos 
ing carefully along a green bank, and finding 
nothing at all, not a blade of grass it could 
eat. 

With the second day came a new sense of 
physical well-being, and this in spite of a 
sunburn that hed swollen my face like 
toothache. Already telephones and _ invit 
tions to dinner and face powder belonged to 
the forgotten past. I carried my saddle ove) 
and placed it beside my horse, and a kindly 
and patronizing member of the staff put it 
on and “cinched” it for me. I never learned 
how to put the thing on, but I did learn, after 
a day or two, to take it off, as well as the 
bridle and the red hackamore, and then to 
stand clear while my buckskin pony lay down 
and rolled in the grass to ease his weary 
back. All the horses rolled, stiff-legged If 
the saddle did not come off in time they rolle 
anyhow, much to the detriment of cameras 
and field-glasses and various other imned 
menta trapped thereon. 

Day after day we progressed There were 
bright days and days when we rode through 
a steady mist of rain. Always it was worth 
while. What matters a little rain when there 
is a yellow “slicker” to put on and no one to 
care how one looks?‘ Once, riding down a 
mountain side, with water pouring over the 
rim of my old felt hat and pattering merrily 
on my “slicker,” I looked to one side to see a 
great grizzly bear raise himself from behind 
a tree trunk and, standing upright, watch 
impassively as my horse and I proceeded. I 
watched him as far as I could see him. We 
were mutually interested. 

The pz had gone on ahead. For a long 
time afterwards I heard the cracking of small 
twigs in the heavy woods beside the trail. But 
I never saw Mr. Bear again. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Cold weather starting is just a matter of the first 
few explosions. 

And the one sure way of getting those first few 
explosions is to put the gas right at the spark so 
that something /ias to happen. 


Champion Priming Plugs enable you to do the 
trick with neatness and dispatch. | 


There is no other way so reliable. 


Champion 
Priming Plug 


Price 


“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLDS TRADE” 


Dependable Priming Plugs 


\re hecessary winter equipment for exacting methods as all Champion 
every automobile. They are on ~ak Dependable Spark Plugs. They 
every where and COs only R120 each, Curry the same ~weeping GOlaraltee. 
They ure ~Imiple, effective md can't (ret vour set of Champion Depend- 
vet out of order. able Priming Plugs to-day. See that 


They are made in the world’s largest the mena ‘Champion’ ix on the 
spark plug factory, under the same porcelain-——not merely on the box, 


Champion 
Guarantee 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 702 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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